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I N T R O D U Cl TORY 


During the war of 1914-18 the democracies were 
urged to make the worlcl safe for democracy. The 
democracies won the war. Instead of making the 
world safe for democracy they tried to make it safe for 
themselves — a different matter. As part of the pro¬ 
cess they insisted that they must have a democratic 
Oermany to make peace with and when they had got 
it, they proceeded first to starve it, then to make it 
declare it bore the sole guilt of the war, and then to 
compel it to pay the whole cost of the war. In conse¬ 
quence, one part of the world — namely, Germany — 
was made very unsafe for democracy. As a subsidiary 
part of the process of making the world safe for them¬ 
selves, they created a new democratic state, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, which, twenty years later, they discovered 
they were under no moral obligation to defend. 

I am not alone in believing that the crisis of Sep- 
tembcr-October 1938 marks the beginning of a new 
pliase in the history of Europe, of England, and of 
modern democracy. The consequence of the Munich 
agreement has been a deep and growing malaise. This 
malaise is not primarily due to the apprehension of 
bigger crises still to come. That is serious enough to 
give us pause. But our malaise is deeper and — if the 
word be allowed — more spiritual. We English have 
begun to wonder what we stand for, and whether we 
stand for anything. That is a new condition of soul 
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I NT RO D U C'VORY 

for us to be in. Probably for tlic past four- luintlrcd 
years we have felt, with varying degrees of distiiictncs.s, 
that we were .secure of a Icatiing r(,)le in world-history. 
We stood for ‘freedom’. At ditfcreut times wc Iiavc 
meant different things by that emotive woixl. But the 
champion of Freedom, undoubtedly, was tlie part wc 
felt ourselves called to sustain in the morality-play of 
history. 

Suddenly, we have become doubtful about it. There 
was something about our conduct towards ( l/,echo- 
Slovakia which could not be made to s(|uarc with this 
tradition. Apart from the fact that that gallaui and 
(as we were told) exemplary little republic was largely 
our own creation and ap[)eared to be moially (il not 
legally) entitled to much more i-esohitc* support than 
we gave it, wc were suddenly discoviacd to be uj)- 
holders of the principle of hialioual sell-det<‘nuinatiou’ 
in a sense entii'cly new, and certainly never contem¬ 
plated by the American President who gave it iicsh 
currency, towards the end of the last war. If the 
principle as invoked by Herr Mith-r, and allowed by 
Mr. Chamberlain, is valid, then our refusal to permit 
the union of Austria with Cermany after the war was 
criminal. Perhaps it was. But w(‘ cut a .soi i y ligure in 
discovering that a principle, when backed by an armed 
Germany, is sacred, but when invoked by Gei inany 
disarmed, is nugatory. It would be more decent, and 
more wholesome, in such circumstancix to drop the 
word principle entirely — in this connection, anyhow. 

If there was a principle at stake — other than tint 
‘sotte et vague principe des nationalites’, as tlu^ Due 
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I N T R O D U C T O R Y 


de Broglie called it fifty years ago it would appear 
to be that wc were morally committed to the support 
of a democratic republic which we had helped to 
found, and which wc had consistently represented to 
ourselves as exemplary (by European standards) in its 
treatment of a large and difficult national minority. 
No doubt the Czech treatment of the German minority 
was not perfect, but it was admittedly better than the 
treatment of any national minority in the snccession 
states of Europe. Moreover, the Czech government 
offered to go to the limit of concession to the Sudeten 
Germans — a limit indeed that was but doubtfully 
compatible with tlie national integrity of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Ncvcrtlielc'ss, wc — or Mr. Chamberlain on our be¬ 
half--decided that it was not worth going to war to 
support Czccho-Slovakia. We may leave aside the 
disingenuous and discreditable suggestion that we 
were really the benefactor's of Czecho-Slovakia, be¬ 
cause by compelling it to capitulate we saved it from 
the horrors of invasion. The Czechs were unanimous 
in their desire to defend themselves by arms against 
the force of arms. And unless we are really prepared 
to have our allies abandon us in the next war on the 
ground that they are doing their best to save us from 
the horrors of war, we had better try to forget that 
non-pacifist Englishmen ever put forward this altruistic 
argument. Our position was simple and straight¬ 
forward in point of fact, though not in point of 
morality: we refused to plunge into the unknown 
honors of modern war in order to defend the integrity 
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INTRO DU OTOR 

of Czecho-Slovakia. In the opinion of I l ie Britisl i 
government, and almost certainly of the majorily of 
the British people, the issue at stake' was not important 
enough to justify our risking war. 

That, we say, is a simple and straightibrwa,rd 
position in point of fact; and would have be'cn lar 
better if we had declared it simply ami straight¬ 
forwardly. It was simple and straightforward on the 
negative side: on this issue we would not light. 
But what of the positive? What was the issue? 11 is 
almost impossible to deline. Rc-garded from one 
angle — the angle that was, or should ha\e been, 
most natural to us — it was whether w-e were pr('[)ared 
to defend a state which we had helped to creatr, an 
avowedly composite state, but one which had as 
clean a justification, historical and national, Ibr 
separate existence as any other of the succession-states 
of the Hapsburg empire, and one wdiich, compan-d to 
its neighbours, was far more libi'ral than they: it wars 
a democratic and liberal republic and it was the only 
one left in Central Europe. One thing seems ccrtaiti: 
namely, that at any previous point in our history we 
should have considered tln^ def('nc(' of Czecho¬ 
slovakia a national duty. Regarded Irom anothei- 
angle — the issue was whether we were prepared to light 
to prevent the incorporation of the Sudetens in the 
German Reich. But both these views are unduly 
simplified. 

From what ought to have been the British [)oint of 
view, the question whether or not the republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia had a right to independent existence 
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did not arise at all. By all existing standards of politics 
the creation of Gzecho-Slovakia was more than 
justifiable, it was praiseworthy. It was not, in any 
proper sense of the phrase, an artificial creation, as was 
disreputably alleged. The one question at issue was 
whether Germany should be allowed to incorporate 
the Sudetens into the Reich by the threat of force. 
To that, if political morality were alone concerned, 
there was only one just reply; namely, that Germany 
must not be allowed to do this. 

But to say ‘No’ involved the risk of war, and that 
risk we refused to take. That is clear; but our behaviour 
was highly ambiguous. It would have been far better 
when it came to the extremity of crisis to announce our 
position plainly, and to have said that, although we 
regarded the action of Germany as arbitrary and 
unjust, we could not take the risk of plunging ourselves 
and Europe into the horrors of international war in 
order to defend the just cause of a country which 
might, in view of the present power and policy of her 
great neighbour, prove to be incapable of existing in 
its present form. It does not appear that Gzecho- 
Slovakia would have fared one atom the worse if 
we had done this. As it was, by endeavouring to cover 
our own action with a show of morality, we have 
covered Germany’s with a show of legality. But it is 
easy to criticize after the event. Mr. Ghamberlain 
had to improvise a policy — in a matter of unique 
political significance — on the spur of the moment. 
His policy was bound to be weak, because of the weak¬ 
ness of the national sentiment behind him. There is 
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INTRO I) U C 'FOR Y 

no reasonable doubt that in Septcmbcr-( 3 ctobcr 1938 
the majority of the British people were opixrscd to 
going to war Tor Gzecho-Slovakia’. But tliat does not 
mean that they would have been ojyposed to it il tlu'y 
had been properly prepared during tlie early nionths 
of the year. They were not warned that a ei isis was 
preparing. They ought to have !)een warned. 

This, "we think, was Mr. ('lliainberlain’s great 
failure. He did not attempt to educa,l(' tlie British 
public into the gravity of the situation that was 
preparing in Central Europe. He was not avyare of it 
himself. Indeed, it has been his deliberate intention 
not to be aware of it; for lie is a professional optimist 
with regard to the Fascist totalitarian slates. He 
believed, and perhaps he still believes, iliat tliey are 
as eager as he is to settle the allairs ol Iturope by 
peaceful negotiation. Tlie maxim which he [iroclaims 
is that the system of government in tin- totalitarian 
states is entirely their own alfaii'. Tliat is an abstract 
statement; and a highly ccpiivocal one. If it miains 
simply that we have neither the right nor the desiri- to 
interfere with the systems of governmimt in Cermany, 
or Italy, or Russia, it is a truism. But, as Mr. Chamlx-r- 
lain uses it, the maxim is stretched, vaguely indeed but 
significantly, far beyond this. Apparmitly il is ai'gued 
that, because we ‘recognize’ the German govermiK-nt, 
therefore we are bound to trust it, and bound morm 
over to assume that it is animated by the desire to 
preserve the peace of Europe. Such an assumption 
seems to us unworthy of a serious statesman, for it 
amounts in fact to treating the profound dilTcrence 
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between the German system of government and our 
own as negligible for the purposes of statesmanship. 
That assumption sheds more light on Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s mentality than it is likely to bring peace to 
Europe. 

For the totalitarian systems of government repre¬ 
sent a positive challenge to the democracies. The 
democracies, on their side, represent a criticism of 
totalitarianism. But between a criticism and a 
challenge there is a vast difference. And above all, 
the totalitarianisms repudiate the very idea of inter¬ 
national obligations, just as they recognize no validity 
in the persons of their own citizens, but regard them 
simply and solely as component parts of the omnipo¬ 
tent state, so they recognize no moral validity in other 
national societies. They do not regard them as moral 
‘persons’ with rights which must be respected. There 
is for them no such thing as a society of nations. 
No doubt the society of nations is a rudimentary 
thing. But it is the breath of life to the democracies, 
or rather it is the environment which they need in 
order to exist. The democracies aspire to the creation 
of a reign of international law, as to the condition of 
their own existence. That they have been ignorant 
of this demand of their own nature is one of the great 
tragedies of modern times: for the ignorance and 
vindictiveness by which, at the moment of their 
supreme power, in igi8, they were led to treat 
Germany as outside the pale of law, has been the most 
potent factor in creating that powerful determination 
to repudiate the whole idea of an international 
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INTRODUCTORY 

society governed by law, which inspires the leader oi' 
modern Germany. 

That is the situation wliich confronts us to-day- 
the determination of two of tlie most po\veiful luitions 
in Europe to repudiate the principle of an intcnialional 
society. This repudiation is not theoretical; it is a fact. 
Over that portion of Europe which is comprised m 
Germany and Italy, and so far as their coi'rcive powi'r 
effectively extends, the rudimentary society of nations 
is destroyed. And they intend to go on with the vvork 
of creating moral and political chaos, wherein no 
law but the law offeree shall be rix'ogni/aal. At some 
point evidently, the creation of chaos will come \vlien 
the deep desire of man for ordiued liberty will begin to 
prevail again. But there can be no doubt that to-(l<iy 
the forces of chaos arc in the asctnidant, or that tlu'y 
will be for years to come. 

The cause of our profound and growing malaise is, 
I think, our failure to recognize the forces of chans 
for what they are. If wc were to recognize' them foi 
what they are, we should be able to consiilcr tlu^ 
difficult problem of how tlicy are to be resisteal. 
Instead of that, our responsible statesman appears to 
insist on regarding the forces of chaos as entirely 
respectable. He harbours tlie illusion, that by personal 
contact with the dictators, a ‘gentleman’s uiuUu'- 
standing’ may be reached. For all I know, Herr 
Hitler may be a charming person, as charming, in 
his own particular style, as Mr. Chamberlain is i.n his. 
But it is nothing to the purpose. Herr Hitler’s 
morality is evil; justice and honour have no pla(;e in it. 
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And it seems to me that by consorting personally with 
statesmen who make no secret of their intention to 
break agreements whenever it suits them Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain is doing an ill service to the peace of the world. 
It was surely humiliating to insist on paying a personal 
visit to Signor Mussolini at a moment when his 
repudiation of non-intervention with regard to Spain 
was as brutal as it was barefaced. To seek out the 
occasion to talk witlr such a man on friendly terms is to 
become an accomplice in his crimes. Rogues and 
swindlers, once detected, are not received in polite 
society. They are turned out of clubs. But Mr. 
Chamberlain, acting as the representative of Great 
Britain, seems to prefer their company to any other. 

That would be all very well if Mr. Chamberlain 
undertook his missions in the capacity of a Christian 
saint, for whom there is nothing common or unclean. 
But Mr. Chamberlain’s remarkable indifference to 
ethical defects derives from no such exalted source; it 
is much rather the moral indifference of the bagman. 
But even the bagman is supposed to be interested in 
whether his shady customers are going to pay their 
accounts. Nor is he afraid, when he sells to someone in 
the moral category of Signor Mussolini, to demand 
cash down. At this point Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
be visited by Christian scruples, and to feel it would be 
unkind to make such a request. It would show that 
he did not trust Signor Mussolini. And that would 
never do. So when commercial morality commands 
that there must be no more dealings with the Duce 
except on a cash basis, Mr. Chamberlain has recourse 
B 15 



INTRODUCTORY 

to the Sermon on the Mount; and when the Ducc 
disappoints all Christian expectation, Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain turns again to his commercial axiom that 
morals have nothing to do with business. It is a queer 
pattern of statesmanship; and I cannot but think 
it a degenerate one. It is completely confusing to the 
moral sense of the nation. 

The moral sense of a nation in matters of politics is 
always inchoate and rudimentary; quickly weary of 
well-doing and only too eager to relax into quiescence. 
It is the task of the statesman to give it a lead, to 
elicit the unformed thought from its dumb c.i-a,dl('. 
When the democratic statesman fails to gi\’e a. inoi'al 
lead to his countrymen in time of crisis, he fails it 
completely. Ever since the war, our dcmuxa-atic 
statesmen have failed us in Britain. Mr. Idoyd George 
failed us in 1918-19, and since then the process has 
been continuous. In Mr. Chamberlain democratic 
statesmanship has fairly run to seed. British demo¬ 
cracy, under his leadership, has no idea what it stands 
for, or whether it stands for anything at all. 

We had better try to find out, before it is too late. 
I should not in normal circumstances, have dreamed 
of offering myself as a proper person to attcanpt such 
an inquiry. But the circumstances are not normal. 
Perhaps they never will be again. At any rate, I know 
by experience that these are times when it is impossible 
to prevent one’s thoughts from returning again and 
again to the deepest questions of political morality. 
I am, alas, only a tyro in these realms; but to impor¬ 
tunate questions to which one can get no satisfying 
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answer from authority, one is compelled to try to find 
the answer oneself In this book I try to answer the 
questions: What, in theory and in fact, is modern demo¬ 
cracy? What is democratic freedom? Is it valuable? 
And if so, can it be retained? And how can it be 
retained? Has the ‘defence of democracy’ a valuable 
meaning? And if it has, how can I, as an individual, 
help in the defence? 

These questions, and many others that are impli¬ 
cated in them, I have tried to answer to the best of 
my ability. I am nothing more than an average 
Englishman who has been compelled to dig to discover 
his own foundations. It is an untidy job, at best. 
But I think I have found them. Whether I can build 
on them is another matter. 


J. Middleton Murry 

February 20th, igjg 

PS. The German seizure of Czecho-Slovakia took 
place after this book was written. Since the book is 
concerned with principles, no attempt has been made 
to bring Chaps, xiv and xv ‘up to date’. 
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G H A P I’ E R I 


THE CHALLENGE TO 
DEMOCRACY 

Both theoretically and historically the crucial 
challenge to democracy in our time has been offered 
by Communism. No doubt it is true that in practice 
at this moment the most dangerous opponents of 
democracy are Italian Fascism and German National 
Socialism. But the opportunity for both these systems 
of government to arise and sweep away democracy in 
their native countries was given by the intransigence 
of a Communist movement. In both Italy and 
Germany the democratic system was weak; in Italy 
it was corrupt, as well, while in Germany it had to 
bear the odium of having signed the iniquitous Treaty 
of Versailles. In Italy the Communist movement 
used the power of its industrial organization to paralyse 
the economic functioning of the country, without 
making any effort to assume the responsibility of 
political control; in Germany, in order to discredit the 
Weimar Republic, the Communists unscrupulously 
combined with the anti-democratic parties of the 
extreme Right. We need not enter into the details of 
this past and painful history. The fact is that Com¬ 
munist movements in Italy and Germany, by repudiat¬ 
ing all responsibility towards democracy, opened the 
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THE DEFENCE OF D E M O R A G Y 

gates to the enemy, who was determined to destroy 
democracy. 

Nevertheless, although we may admit as a fact of 
history the guilt of Communism, as the prime agent 
in the destruction of European democracy, it may be 
felt that it is no longer pertinent to regard Communism 
as offering the main challenge to democracy. The 
enemies of democracy to-day are National Socialism 
and Fascism, while Communism has learned by bitter 
experience. Not only is contemporary Communism 
prepared ‘to defend democracy’ in theory; but in 
republican Spain it demonstrated by stc^ad incss and 
sacrifice its readiixess to do so in act. That, by and 
large, may well be true. Communism is now acutely 
aware of its own fatal blunders in tlie jiast, and we 
might fairly say — if repentance had meaning in 
communist psychology — that Communism is re[)ent- 
ant for the evil it has done. But here prcx'isc^ly is the 
rub. Repentance is more than an act; it is also a 
condition of mind and soul. In so lar as its mind and 
soul are concerned. Communism does not rep(ait oi' 
its offences towards democracy. It admits merely 
that it made mistakes of tactics. So far as its dogma 
and theory are involved, democracy is as much a 
sham as it always was, and communist theory is as 
assiduously at work as ever in discrediting democracy. 
It cannot do otherwise, simply because there is no 
room for democracy in communist theory. In order 
to defend democracy with his heart and mind and 
soul, the Communist must change his theory. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 


§ 

Communist theory is a serious theory of society. 
Fascist theory, National Socialist theory, isnotaserious 
theory of society. A gangster with a gun does not 
become a responsible statesman because he is able to 
terrorize society into obedience; neither are Fascism 
nor National Socialism serious because they ‘work’. 
They are gangster systems of social organization, and 
the fact that the majority of human beings are inclined 
to respect successful brutality, and at least a minority 
are ready to worship it, does not make them serious 
theories of social organization. Both these systems 
alike are based on a complete contempt for the mass 
of men; their basic axiom is that the only power that 
men will obey is force, and the only organization of 
which they are capable is organization at the point of 
a gun. No serious theory of society can be constructed 
on such a basis, and the logical end of any organization 
of society on such a basis is war after war of extermina¬ 
tion until one victorious gang rules a world of brutes. 
Such an idea of society — if idea it can be called — 
contains no criticism of democracy. They do not meet 
on the same level. The racial ‘theory’ of National 
Socialism is merely a fantastic justification for the 
unlimited gangsterdom of Germany; it provides the 
excuse for treating other peoples as sub-human. It is 
important not to be deluded into the notion that 
Fascism or National Socialism has a theory of society 
which has to be countered. The gunman cannot be 
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met by argument. And Hitler and Mussolini are 
essentially gunmen on the international scale. 

That they are worshipped is nothing new. Millions 
of movie-fans all over the United States worshipped 
the various Public Enemies from A1 Capone onwards. 
Successful brutality always fascinates people who live 
on the sensational level, and to whom a day without 
a thrill is an empty day. And let us l)e under no 
illusion. The number of such people is being increased 
by thousands every day in Great Britain, 'riu- movies, 
the radio, the cheap Press, the football pools, the racing 
news, the dog-tracks incessantly create them. Thus 
modern technique is the enemy olhlemocracy, because; 
its insistent tendency is towards diminishing the scope 
for individual and responsible choice, which is the train¬ 
ing-ground of the responsible j)cison, while its 
increasing centralization of control ofh;rs un[)rece- 
dented opportunities for tin; seizure of power, 'riial 
is to say, modern techniques confront domo{;rac;y with 
a problem of the utmost urgency, which democracy 
is making strangely little effort to solve. I'lu'ir 
economic and psychological drift is deiinit(;ly inimical 
to democracy, as democracy is at present uud(;rstood 
and practised. If democracy as it exists to-day is 
what democracy really is, then I believe its days arc 
numbered. It is a degenerate system that do<;s not 
create democratic citizens. Its members arc increasingly 
democratic citizens only in name, but in fact pre¬ 
pared to be conditioned units in a totalitarian system. 
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§ 

Thus it is true that, on a different level. Fascism 
and National Socialism are serious theories of society, 
after all. They are pragmatic criticisms of modern 
democracy. The modern dictators declare, quite 
frankly, that the majority of citizens of a modern 
society are incapable of the responsible freedom with 
which the democratic system credits and entrusts 
them. They follow the lead of the shallow politician 
who panders to their immediate interest, and have 
not the intellectual capacity to discern nor the moral 
determination to pursue the interests of the com¬ 
munity as a whole. In consequence, the political 
and economic life of the democratic country is 
paralysed, or at best works with but a fraction of its 
potential vigour. From this angle Fascism and 
National Socialism are a protest against the lethargy 
and cowardice of the democracies, whose members 
have not the imagination ho tender the whole’, to 
use Cromwell’s beautiful phrase. Fascism and 
National Socialism supply the missing unity by making 
the state omnipotent and placing the control of it 
in the hands of a single man. That is perfectly 
legitimate. A nation has the will to live. If the 
democratic system does not permit the expression of 
the will to live, it is inevitable that it should be 
discarded. The evil of Fascism and National Socialism 
lies first, in the methods by which they overthrow 
democracy — by a systematic propaganda of lies 
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and the deliberate exercise of brutality and terrorism; 
and, second, in the ideals for which they seek support. 
Successful brutality, at home and abroad, by the 
unrestrained use of all the instruments of power which 
modern scientific technique supplies, is exhibited to 
the people as the only aim worthy of a great nation. 
They speak of strength, and they mean, and show that 
they mean, brutality. 

And, alas, they know their audience. For the mass 
man of to-day, apparently, strength is brutality. The 
conviction that it is force controlled by morality turns 
out to be very far from universal. The fcaii’ul weak¬ 
ness of capitalist democracy is grimly revealed. The 
majority of its members have no moral conviction. 
They do in fact worship ‘the bilch-goddc'ss Success’. 
They have no scruple in tlu-ir busiiu;ss; of what 
effective strength is their legalized unscrupulousness 
against the unscrupulous illegality of the Fascists? 
The Fascists at least while they arc in a minority, take 
their lives in their hands. The average product of 
capitalist democracy is not a brave man. Even the 
streak of heroism in the gunman is beyond his range. 
The Fascist has some moral advantage, even on the 
positive side. 

On the negative side, he has all the immoral 
advantage. Some of his opponents are men of 
principle. They have moral or religious scruples, 
and they are baffled by the problem of defeating an 
enemy who has none. They cannot adopt the sys¬ 
tematic propaganda of lies; they cannot refuse to the 
gunman the protection of the democratic freedoms that 
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he intends to destroy. The equivocal nature of 
democratic freedom is manifest: equivocal simply 
because, within limits, it is a real freedom — for the 
political society to choose between good and evil— 
and every effort forcibly to restrain the political 
society from choosing evil involves a restraint of its 
freedom to choose the good. From such an effort the 
honourable democrat shrinks as from a violation of the 
principle of democracy. ‘Great is truth and it will 
prevail’ he says to himself in reply to the propaganda 
of lies; and in reply to appeals that the government 
should suppress the Fascist movement while there is 
time, he says: ‘Give a thief rope enough and he is 
sure to hang himself.’ The foundation of the attitude 
is a kind of semi-religious faith in the triumph of 
decency which is hard to abandon, because the 
alternatives are frightening. One is to accept the 
fascist cynicism, its contempt for humanity both 
individually ancl in the mass — that is intolerable: it 
involves a self-degradation. Another is to accept the 
responsibility of authoritarian governrnent in a spirit 
of Christian paternalism, such as is depicted in 
Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor. That is much superior 
to Fascism, though it is what Fascism sometimes 
pretends to be (for example, in Nationalist Spain): 
but it involves the final abandonment of democracy. 
While the third is to accept with open eyes the 
possibility that the democratic faith will fail in the 
short run, yet to believe that it somehow is better to be 
beaten by the forces of evil than to abandon the 
principle of democratic freedom. But at that point 
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faith in democracy has changed, or developed, into a 
rare type of Christian faith. 

§ 

Probably, the main cause of our present malaise is 
that the democratic mind is wavering, unaware of 
the nature of its own hesitation between the dis¬ 
credited but not yet abandoned optimism of what is 
generally meant by ‘faith in democracy’, and the far 
profounder and definitely religious faith in Christian 
freedom — the deep conviction tliat man must be 
free, even to choose evil. The first cannot be justified. 
Neither our own democracy nor that of France, whit:h 
exulted in the punitive peace imposed upon Cerinany, 
is such that a just man can have faith in it. Nor was 
German democracy or Italian democracy any better: 
but rather worse. Democracy is not sure to triumph 
under democracy. We have learned that by 
experience. And one of die chief reasons is that the 
freedom of democracy, which has been so imperfectly 
realized, is in the main the freedom of individuals to 
make a profit out of others. At best the pursuit of 
wealth is an ignoble social dynamic; but when it is 
permitted to extrude every other it is pernicious to 
society. Yet this is what must happen in the long run. 
Profit-inaking is the condition of survival for every 
enterprise. That means, in effect, that the average 
appetite, the passive inclination, is always being 
encouraged at the cost of the finer and more educated 
desire. The vulgarity of the mass is only superficially 
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relieved by the false refinement of the few. The life 
of integrity, wherein a man’s work and his leisure are 
of a piece, is all but impossible to lead in the last 
phases of a competitive and profit-making society. 
The nooks and crannies of concrete freedom narrow 
down to mere interstices. The man who does not want 
to make a profit, or to have profit made out of him, 
but merely to live a life of responsible freedom finds 
himself a precarious survival. 

This, it may be said, is capitalism, not democracy. 
But, alas, we know of no democracy that is not 
capitalist. It was capitalism which brought modern 
democracy into being, and capitalism has had the 
nurture and education of democracy. It is not to be 
wondered at that it is a sickly and backward child, 
xmaware ol its own potentialities, unused to respon¬ 
sibility, seeking rather the opportunity to escape from 
the burden of freedom, rather than to shoulder it. 
The scales are indeed heavily weighted against 
democracy by capitalism. Its inertias are encouraged 
and its creativeness is penalized by the profit-making 
ethos, its eagerness dulled by the dismal realization 
which sooner or later seeps into the ardent and 
generous soul that in capitalist democracy ‘every¬ 
thing is worth what it will fetch’, and nothing more. 
Can we be surprised that youth rebels against it, and 
dreams of revolutionary heroism? Or that when one 
revolutionary party fails it, it turns to the other? It is a 
fact of history that in Germany a considerable body of 
Fascists and Communists were interchangeable: they 
passed from one allegiance to the other and back again. 
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§ 

The practical problem, if the growth of Fascism is 
to be checked, is to dissociate democracy from 
capitalism — to dissociate them in theory, and separate 
them in fact. It is not easy. Indeed, it may be said 
that the effort has been made and has failed: Marxist 
Social Democracy, which claimed to attempt precisely 
this separation without violence, is a thing of the past 
in the country of its origin, while in other countries 
the democratic Socialist movement is losing ground. 
And it is assuredly true that in Great Britain the 
democratic Socialist movement is in a condition of 
moral paralysis. It has showir itself lacking in imagina¬ 
tive vision and in moral courage. It has preached, 
ideals without being prepared to pay the price of 
achieving them, as notoriously in the matter of the 
League of Nations. In its conception of the inter¬ 
national society it revealed itself as infected by the 
characteristic moral disease of modern democracy: 
the decadent belief that citizens have rights but not 
duties. Just as the new-built international democracy 
of the League foundered on this feeble illusionism, 
so will the national democracy, unless it can achieve 
an entirely new condition of self-awareness. 

National democracy depends, in the last resort, on 
international democracy. We refused to pay the price 
of international democracy, either in initial generosity 
towards our heroic enemies, whom we were called to 
receive as free and equal members of a commonwealth 
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of nations, or in subsequent sacrifice, when we would 
not defend the members of the international society 
from unprovoked aggression. I am not pretending 
that either of those decisions from which we shrank 
was easy to take; my grievance is that the significance 
of the decisions was never put before the country by 
its responsible leaders. Probably they did not under¬ 
stand their significance themselves. Probably they 
never meant anything at all when they declared that 
the Great War was being waged to make the world 
safe for democracy. It was merely words. But never¬ 
theless it is true that the existence of national demo¬ 
cracy does depend upon the existence of international 
democracy. 

Now that the international democracy has been 
destroyed, we begin to realize the nature of the threat 
to national democracy. To defend democracy to-day 
is an infinitely harder task than it might have been, 
if the sacrifices of the Great War had not been made in 
vain. The thought that we can defend democracy by 
arming ourselves to the teeth is madness. Unless we 
are vigilant, democracy will merely perish in the 
process. These are not the kind of sacrifices that a 
democracy is primarily required to make. They are, 
if they are necessary at all, only secondary. What is 
primarily required of a democracy is that it should 
understand its own nature and the laws of its own 
existence; or, if this be impossible for democracy as a 
whole, that the number of its members should steadily 
increase who understand what it means to be the 
citizen of a democratic society. 
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CHAPTER rI 


THE THEORY OF THE 
PROLETARIAT 

If we wish seriously to examine our ‘faith’ in 
democracy, it is communist theory that we must 
employ for the advocatus diaboli. Fascism and National 
Socialism indeed reveal the practical weakness of 
democracy by overthrowing and destroying it. They 
accept the negative criticism of democracy which 
Communism offers, and jeer at Communism’s con¬ 
structive faith. They exploit the situation which is 
created by the corrosion of the ‘faith’ in democracy 
by the radical communist criticism. That is not, we 
repeat, to put all the blame for our troubles upon 
Communism. The apathy of ‘democrats’ is not caused 
by Communism. Communism bears no respon¬ 
sibility for that: that is due to the original sin of 
individualism — the lack of a social sense, the inertia of 
the social imagination. The sin of Communism is 
that it corrodes faith in democracy among those who 
might be its zealous and selfless defenders, and by 
turning the best blood of democracy against itself makes 
democracy as a system sluggish and unworkable. 

It is not so simple a matter as it might seem to 
expound the communist criticism of democracy. 
Violent communist criticism of democracy belongs 
to the period subsequent to the Russian Revolution 
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when Marxist theory in regard to democracy took a 
sinister and fatal turn. Up till then, Marxist theory, 
like Marx himself, had tended to take democracy for 
granted. Indeed, the official title of the great German 
Marxist party, which was the envy of Marxist Socialists 
throughout the world, was the Social-Democratic 
party. Since Socialism in Germany was wholly 
Marxist, the split between the Social Democrats and 
the Communists was a split in Marxism itself The 
German Social-Democrats pinned their faith in 
democracy — though that is rather too fervid an 
expression — while the German Communists were dis¬ 
loyal to it. They flirted with the idea of an anti¬ 
democratic coup for social revolution. Thus, we may 
fairly say that Marxism, in its traditional German 
form, was somewhat lethargically loyal to democracy, 
while in its Marx-Leninist form, it was definitely anti¬ 
democratic. But of both it is true to say that neither 
valued democracy for its own sake. The Social- 
Democrats believed that democracy was the right 
way to the socialist revolution, the Communists did 
not. For both democracy was merely a means. For 
the Social-Democrats it was a satisfactory means — 
which would take them automatically to the goal of 
the socialist commonwealth — for the Communists, 
repeating the slogans of Moscow, democracy was 
merely a subtle means by which the working class 
was cheated by the capitalist. 

We need not therefore distinguish, at this stage of our 
inquiry, between Social Democracy and Communism. 
Both are, and claim to be, derived from Marxist 
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theory. And it is in the original theory of Marx that 
this peculiar attitude of detachment towards demo¬ 
cracy has it origination. The value of democracy for 
Marx is purely instrumental; it has tro intrinsic value. 
Perhaps it conveys his attitude more precisely to say 
that democracy has no religious value for him. 
Whereas the genuine democrat can speak of fixith in 
democracy, and mean by it something not gencrically 
different from religious faith, the object of faith for 
Marx is the proletariat. 

To understand the Marxist attitude to democracy 
we must begin at the beginning of Marxism. And to 
begin at the beginning as Marx himself peremptorily 
declared, is to begin with religion. ‘The critique of 
religion’, he wrote, ‘is the pre-condition of all 
critiques’ ^ — under which title he comprehended all 
such theories as his own. Marxism is a critique of 
history and a critique of society. A critique of religion 
— that is, a critical and philosophical explanation of 
religion — was thus the pre-condition of Marxism 
itself. And it was quite natural that the Theses on 
Feuerbach — the eleven pregnant axioms in which 
Marx first formulated his ‘revolution in thought’ — 
should have had their origin in Marx’s dissatisfaction 
with the critique of Christianity contained in Feuer¬ 
bach’s The Essence of Christianity. 

§ 

Feuerbach’s once famous book, which marked a 
stage in the emancipation of the disciples of Hegel 
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from their master, was written to prove that Christian 
theology is a projected human psychology. That 
contention is all very well so far as it goes, said Marx 
in effect, but it unconsciously assumes that the human 
being whose psychology is projected into Christian 
theology, is an essence, eternal and unchanging. 
This eternal, unchanging human essence is a fiction, 
said Marx. The human essence in reality is ‘the 
ensemble of social relations’. That startling and 
enigmatic statement will be more carefully considered 
at a later point. For the moment it suffices to observe 
that this was the crucial proposition in Marx’s intel¬ 
lectual revolution, and that it is a radical proposition 
concerning the nature of man which involves nothing 
less than the dissolution of man into society. Marx 
indeed, maintained the truly revolutionary position 
that man was, in the strict philosophic sense of the 
word, essentially a social phenomenon. That is to say, 
society was the reality, the individual, the appearance. 
Moreover, the dynamic and dialectical process of 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis which Hegel had 
ascribed to ‘the absolute spirit’, was in fact operative 
in the life of this social substance of humanity. This 
concrete historical process was the reality of man; of it 
‘the absolute spirit’ of Hegel was a mere reflection. 

One might describe the process of Marx’s mind, as 
recorded in the Theses on Feuerbach as a sort of conver¬ 
sion to a completely secular religion. Whereas Feuer¬ 
bach, by reason of his idealistic bias, assumed as the 
source of religion an abstract and eternal ‘human 
essence’ which was in fact a supernatural conception, 
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or at least a Platonic idea, Marx believed that he had 
really put an end even to this ‘self-alienation’. 

Religion is the consciousness and feeling of himself 
in Man who has either not yet entered into possession 
of himself or has lost himself again. But Man is not 
an abstract essence squatting above the world. Man 
is the world of Man, — State, Society. This State, this 
Society produce religion, — a topsy-turvy world-con¬ 
sciousness, because it is a topsy-turvy world. 

That makes plain one aspect of the distinction 
between Marx and Feuerbach. But the Marxian mode 
of finally dissipating the religious illusion has other 
peculiarities. In a mysterious way it leaves the 
emancipated man committed to the task of setting 
right the world, whose topsy-turviness necessitated 
the religious illusion. Moreover, tluu-c is a curious 
relation between Marxism and mysticism. ‘All the 
mysteries’, he says in the 8th Thesis, ‘which drive 
theory to mysticism, find their rational solution in 
human action and in the understanding of this 
action.’ That is to say, Marxism is a kind of materialis¬ 
tic mysticism which culminates not in ecstasy but in 
action.'’ In the new era, inaugurated by Marx, 
human action (of course understood as the action of 
social Man; the man who is ‘the world of man’) will be 
consciously acknowledged as the solvent of the 
contradictions which cause the contemplative mind 
to resort to mysticism. Contemplative thinking, is, in 
fact, an illusion, peculiar to the individualized con¬ 
sciousness of a particular historical form of society. 
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Thus it is — and this is central to Marx’s position — 
only at a particular moment in the history of society 
that this complete and dynamic absorption of the 
religious and idealistic, the ‘realm of essences’, — into 
the concrete and historical, — the ‘realm of existences’, 
— is possible. This entire secularization of religion, 
by a dispensation which a religious mind would call 
providential, takes places at the moment when it 
becomes possible to rid human existence of those 
hitherto inescapable imperfections which made super¬ 
natural religion necessary to the mind of social 
man. 


§ 

We may postpone the effort to enter further into this 
strange social monism of Marx. It is not easy to grasp 
directly, for it does involve an intellectual revolution. 
It is most naturally approached on the historical level; 
and we may pass on to Marx’s attitude to religion as an 
historical phenomenon. Since his attitude really was 
historical he was not wholly unsympathetic to Chris¬ 
tianity in the past. Christianity as experience and 
belief he saw as rooted in the hope of the poor and 
oppressed for a better life: men and women believed 
in the Kingdom of God, as a condition into which 
they would enter after death, because without that 
belief their lives did not make sense. It was their 
assertion of a meaning in their life: the injustice of this 
world must eventually be redeemed by justice. 
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Religion is the sob of the oppressed creature, the 
heart of a heartless world, the spirit of conditions 
utterly unspiritual. It is the laudanum of the poor.* 

There truly rendered, and in its true context, is the 
notorious phrase: ‘Religion is the opium of the people.’ 
It has been curiously distorted by Marxists and anti- 
Marxists, from its original accent and intention. In 
its context it is a phrase not without tenderness, or 
understanding, or pity. 

But now that the technique of machine-production 
had arrived, there was no longer any need for the dis¬ 
inherited of the earth to look bi^yoiul this life for a life 
of material happiness, or material ('ornfort. The 
aspiration which had found (expression in the belief 
in the Christian promise could now be effectively 
turned towards securing a better life on earth, because 
a better life for all men was now not merely possible 
but actually required by the development of the new 
productive forces themselves. Moreover — such was 
the mystery of the actual tlie very process which 
brought into being the concrete means of production 
by which men’s desire for material security could be 
satisfied, brought also into being a new class of dis¬ 
inherited men and women who were prepared to risk 
everything to overthrow the unjust organization of 
society which alone prevented them from satisfying 
this desire.' 

This new class was the proletariat, which by 
definition ‘had nothing but its chains to lose’. It had 
no property, it had no security, it was used worse 
than a slave, worse than a beast of burden. The owners 
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of the slave, the owners of the beast of burden, took 
responsibility for its life in their own naked self- 
interest. They fed, housed, and rested it; they kept it 
alive and fit for work. But the capitalist had no such 
responsibility for the proletarian. Economically, his 
attitude towards the proletarian was not different from 
his attitude towards the horse or the slave: it was 
simply to get the most work out of the instrument of 
production at the minimum cost. But whereas he 
had to pay, cash down, for the horse or the slave, he 
merely hired the proletarian. More of his kind could 
always be had for the asking, provided the capitalist 
was prepared to pay the wage. That indeed was 
roughly regulated by the necessities of sheer subsis¬ 
tence, while the work lasted; but when the work was 
over, so was the capitalist’s responsibility. It was a 
system of systematized irresponsibility of man for his 
fellow-man. 

So that, by a providence which others might call 
divine but which was for Marx simply immanent in 
the process of history, at the very same moment that 
the material conditions of a new and fuller life for the 
poor had been created, tliere had simultaneously and 
by the same historical necessity occurred an annihila¬ 
tion of the last vestiges of social reality in the Christian 
ethic: the last pretence of any real responsibility of 
man for his fellow-man had vanished from society. 
The structure of society was now avowedly based on a 
concrete repudiation of any such responsibility: 
indeed that repudiation was the nexus of the new 
economic society of Capitalism. 
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It was not, in fact, quite so perfect and logical a 
pattern of humanity. Hovering in the background 
of this inhuman economic society was the outline of a 
crude, unformed and primitive thing which has since 
developed into that aspect of the State which subse¬ 
quent Marxist thinking has so singularly ignored — 
because it was practically non-existent in England 
when Marx drew his picture, and was completely 
non-existent in Russia when Lenin drew his conclu- 
clusions. This may be called ‘die social State’: it was 
represented in England, in the days of Marx’s picture, 
by the organized inhumanity of Mr. Bumble’s work- 
house, “ and poor-relief at starvation level. The English 
‘social State’ of the 1840’s compelled the exact mini¬ 
mum of human responsibility that had to be taken if 
the decaying corpses of the destitute were not to fester 
in the streets. 

The outcome of this situation in England was, as 
Marx prophesied, a revolution: but it was a charac¬ 
teristically English revolution, in that it was political, 
and it was gradual. The proletariat gradually con¬ 
quered the democratic franchise. That was not, of 
course, the social revolution Marx hoped for, but it 
was (he said) the first necessary step towards it. This 
advance was tenaciously resisted, and was gradual 
because in England Parliament really was sovereign. 
In conquering the franchise, the proletariat was really 
conquering an essential part of sovereignty: of real 
political power. It used that political power, in pro¬ 
portion as it acquired it, largely to compel an increase 
in the beneficent activities of ‘the social State’. As 
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‘the social State’ became more effective and benefi¬ 
cent, so steadily the revolutionary potentiality of the 
proletariat ‘which had nothing but its chains to lose’ 
began to diminish. It began to have more to lose than 
its chains. It was decreasingly under the compulsion 
of primitive life-instinct to move to revolutionary 
action. The original Marxian proletariat had to be 
revolutionary to avoid physical extinction. That is 
not true of the English working class to-day: therefore 
tlie proletariat does not exist, in the original and 
dynamic Marxist sense.’ 
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PROTESTANTISM AND THE 

PROLETARIAT 

Marxism, in its original and dynamic form (in which 
die salvation of society is achieved by the destruction 
of bourgeois society by the instinctively revolutionary 
proletariat) could fairly be described as the creative 
antithesis of a Christianity tliat had finally been 
emptied of practical meaning within the framework of 
the new social relations. The doctrine arose, as we 
have seen, at the moment when the last vestiges of 
Christian morality were vanishing from the economic 
structure of society. By Christian morality is not meant 
the ideal Christian ethic of human brotherhood, which 
has never been realized at all in society at large, but 
the practical Christian morality of ‘Servants, be in 
subjection unto your masters’. Even the christianized 
master-servant relation — a relation which supposes 
some real responsibility of the master for the servant — 
had gradually been destroyed. 

This is not the place to attempt to describe in detail 
the slow disintegration of the feudal village-community 
or the slow concomitant process by which landed 
property liberated itself from the human obligations 
to which it had been bound.' The capitalist system 
was flourishing at the expense of human lives long 
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before its great expansion into industrial manufac¬ 
ture. ‘I contend^ wrote Thorold Rogers, ‘that from 
1563 to 1824 a conspiracy, concocted by the law and 
carried out by parties interested in its success, was 
entered into, to cheat the English workman of his 
wages, to tie him to the soil, to deprive him of hope, 
and to degrade him into irremediable poverty. For 
more than two centuries and a half, the English law 
and those who administered the law, were engaged in 
grinding the English workman down to the lowest 
pittance, in stamping out every expression or act 
which indicated airy organized discontent, and in 
multiplying penalties upon him when he thought of 
his natural rights.’" It is the agricultural labourer of 
whom he is primarily speaking. More modern 
investigators do not challenge Thorold Rogers’s 
verdict. Indeed, one has only to read of the childhood 
of John Clare, the son of one among millions of 
English peasants towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, to realize that their condition was not very 
much better than that of the French peasants who 
rebelled so mightily and so bloodily in France. 

But whereas the French villein, by revolution, 
established his claim to land sufficient to make him 
independent, and became a peasant proprietor; the 
English peasant saw the independence he had half- 
retained ruthlessly taken from him by a half-century 
of Enclosure Acts passed hugger-mugger by a parlia¬ 
ment of landlords. In England, the poor man and his 
beast were driven off the common, which meant off 
the land. He could either become a day-labourer at a 
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starvation wage, or drift helplessly into the manufac¬ 
turing town. It was no wonder that agglomeration of 
our agricultural labourers in the noisome slums of 
dre industrial cities, where they were again ruthlessly 
exploited by the ground-landlord in addition to the 
capitalist master, came to them, in the main, as a 
merciful release. The increase in their wages seems 
trifling to us, but it was vital to them, and their con¬ 
gregation in cities meant for them the possibility of 
combination. Industrial capitalism, it must never be 
forgotten, was in fact the beginning of the emancipa¬ 
tion of the working class. Incredible though it sounds, 
it was a better thing for the workman, even at its most 
hideous, than die ruthless and unrelieved oppression 
of the peasant diat had been carried on by the 
capitalist landed proprietor and his ally the city- 
merchant for two centuries before. It was not the 
new capitalist master of industry who invented the 
conception of property without human obligation, 
as the champions of ‘our old nobility’ are fond of 
asserting. The old nobility had grown rich by it long 
before. 


§ 

The change was that the congregation of workmen 
into the slums of industrialism aroused in them the 
faint stirrings of a consciousness of their solidarity. The 
slum of the manufacturing town had this pregnant 
difference; that it was a slum in which the inhabitants 
were crowded together in thousands in their homes, 
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as they were crowded in hundreds at their machines. 
The manufacturing town was a concentrated slum; 
but the village-homes of England during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century were one vast scattered 
slum, concealed from the great houses by high walls 
and aesthetic ‘improvements’ — but a slum whose 
inhabitants were segregated from one another by law. 
It was almost impossible under the law of settlement 
for the agricultural labourer to move from one parish 
to another. 

When we say, therefore, that the last vestiges of 
Christian morality had vanished from the economic 
structure of society at the advent of the proletariat, we 
are not suggesting that the workmen of the manu¬ 
facturing town were worse treated than the country 
labourers from whom they were drawn. The change 
was, on the one hand, that the workmen of the towns 
were now in a position to do something, if only to put 
fear into the hearts of their oppressors; and on the 
other hand, that the parish system, which was the grim 
survival, as it were in sardonic caricature, of the old 
responsibility of property to the village community, 
broke down under the huge transfer of population. 

Precisely at this moment English evangelical 
Christianity was active in a movement for ‘the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery’ in the West Indies: which sounds 
beautiful and truly Christian. What it meant in 
reality was the abolition of a crude and tyrannical but 
nevertheless real relation of responsibility towards the 
slave in favour of a relation of no responsibility at all. 
The fervour of evangelical Christianity was devoted to 
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turning negro slaves into negro proletarians. That 
was the conscious religious counterpart oF the uncon¬ 
scious activity of capitalism, in finally dehumanizing, 
depei'sonalizing and de-Christianizing social relations. 
That this is not seriously to distort the objective 
significance — as distinct from the subjective content — 
of the movement for ‘the abolition of slavery’ is evident 
if we consider the leading part that Wilberforcc played 
in the enactment of the Combination Laws of 1799 and 
1800, which did more to degrade the condition of the 
English working class than any other single event 
of the time. The same evangelical fervour which 
accomplished the abolition of negro slavery in the 
West Indies was applied to dragooning the English 
proletarian into accepting his lot as God’s pro¬ 
vidence. “ 

Christian piety, then, except in the proletarian form 
of radical nonconformity, was devoted to the service 
of the destructive demonry of capitalism. That was 
manifestly the moment for Marx’s prophetic insight. 
He saw that the creative demonry of capitalism, per¬ 
fected by machine-industry and the factory-system, 
was producing a new class of men which had the power 
and was impelled by the necessity to destroy the system. 
This new industrial proletariat did not suffer any 
worse than the previously existing agricultural prole¬ 
tariat from which it was recruited; its new revolu¬ 
tionary power derived from its being gathered 
together in one place, and organized for the new 
methods of collective production. The concentration 
of the industrial populations, which was demanded 
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by the new productive processes, made possible, and 
indeed inevitable, its political association. 

This new class of men was thrust clean out of 
society, excluded from the scope of all human social 
relations, treated in fact as so much inanimate but 
self-reproductive labour-power’. This new class of 
men, Marx prophesied, would destroy because it must 
destroy capitalist society. A capitalist industrial 
society must create that class of men in order to func¬ 
tion, and that class of men must destroy that form of 
society in order to exist. We have seen that the 
prophecy was realized, in a sense; at least, sufficiently 
realized to change the situation quite radically. 
We shall be concerned in greater detail with the social 
and political revolution which ensued upon this 
challenge to capitalist society by the proletariat one 
hundred years ago. But for the moment we would 
emphasize that the historical process we have been 
considering is eminendy a process of salvation, in a 
truly religious (though not the evangelical) meaning 
of the word. 


§ 

That is to say, Marx’s secularization of religion is 
profoundly different from such a secularization of 
Christianity as that of Feuerbach. That was based 
upon what Marx called a ‘contemplative materialism’ 
— a point of view possible only to the hypothetical 
‘individual’ of bourgeois society. Rather than a 
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secularization of religion in this sense Marxism is a 
religious interpretation of the historical. The process 
of history, with a completeness hitherto undreamed 
of, is penetrated by a religious significance which 
makes of it a divine drama. But it is a divine drama in 
a new order or new dimension. And perhaps the least 
inadequate description of Marx’s philosophical revolu¬ 
tion is that he attempted to absorb the supernatural 
into the natural, and by so doing to add a dimension 
to history. Thus the religious drama of tlic individual 
is transformed into the religious drama of Man-in- 
Society. The specifically Christian dispensation is at 
end, and the part played by the crucified Jesus in the 
old dispensation is now taken by the suffering, de¬ 
spised and rejected proletariat. As Clirist was the 
redeemer of pagan humanity, opening to it the whole 
era of the individual person, so tlic proletariat is the 
redeemer of individualized humanity opening to it 
the new era of socialized humanity. The moment of 
change arrives when Christianity has reached a nadir 
of unreality. That conjunction is necessary because 
the existence of the suffering proletariat is the con¬ 
crete evidence of the dissolution of Christianity. 
Christ is crucified anew as the proletariat: and his 
resurrection is in this world. 

A certain type of fugitive and unbreathed religion 
will, no doubt, recoil from the notion that such a 
vision of history is religious. Nevertheless, it must be 
insisted that it is the product of a tremendous power of 
religious imagination. Such a view would not be 
possible at all save to a deeply religious genius. Marx 
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sees and feels society as a single, almost a cosmic, 
Man — struggling through suffering towards universal 
regeneration. Society, not the individual, is the living 
reality for Marx. And though that may become a very 
dangerous way of looking upon society, if it remains 
self-sufficient and is not subordinated, in its turn, 
by an immediate relation between the individual 
and a transcendent good, it is nevertheless a necessary 
way of regarding society in our contemporary 
technical civilization. Only those who have seen the 
Marxist vision can make any relevant criticism of 
Marxism. The living unity of God and society was as 
vivid to Marx as the vision of a Hebrew prophet. Indeed, 
he was a Hebrew prophet; and not one of die least. 

Furthermore, it is to be remarked that this crucial 
historical moment of the transformation (in Marx’s 
vision) of a supernatural and otherworldly Christianity 
into a religion of this world, wherein the power of 
salvation was, as it were, incarnate in the proletariat, 
was in fact the moment when the new industrial 
masses abandoned their historical allegiance to Chris¬ 
tianity. Christianity ceased to be the religion of the 
industrial proletariat. It is the moment, in England, 
when the elder Mr. Weller protested vehemently 
against the provision of red flannel waistcoats for the 
little negroes who did not need them, and the utter 
neglect of the squalor and suffering at home. The new 
missionary fervour of English Christianity was not 
wholly escapism, but very much of it was. Piety 
turned aside from the misery at its door, and simple- 
minded generosity like that of Dickens was revolted 
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by the religious hypocrisy. But, in truth, the problem 
was too vast for contemporary religion. The misery 
of the proletariat was indeed the necessary condition 
of the wealth-creation of industrial capitalism, with 
which the Christian churches were deeply involved. 

It was also the moment when in England a new 
movement away from the individualistic tradition of 
protestant Christianity took birth. The Tractarian 
movement towards a reassertion of the catholic 
tradition of Anglican Christianity can be understood 
in this perspective as a partial attempt to break the 
Church away from its identification witli capitalist 
society. It was, indeed, very narrow, and its social 
consciousness was rudimentai*y: nevertheless, it was a 
partial rebirth of Christianity. Its revolutionary side 
is most clearly seen in Hurrell Froude’s insistence that 
the prevailing notion that clergymen should be 
‘gentlemen’ was a blasphemy.* Froude’s position 
involved a dissociation of the Church of England from 
bourgeois society which, although never achieved, was 
to remain characteristic of the ideals of the Oxford 
movement. From it was to develop a movement of 
Christian Socialism. 

Besides this movement, and probably more powerful 
than it, there was the Christian influence upon the 
English working-class movement exerted by the newer 
forms of Nonconformity, in particular by the 
Methodists and Primitive Methodists. These, unlike 
the older dissenting movements of the seventeenth 
century, which were now largely identified widi the 
new commercial middle class, were anti-bourgeois 
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movements in the sense that they recruited the main 
body of their adherents from the working classes. 
Whatever their theological shortcomings from the 
standpoint of a catholic Christianity, they carried on 
the positive and creative work of the earlier Non¬ 
conformity: they rehabilitated, and revalidated the 
individual, and so prepared the way for the claim to 
political equality. The fact that their ministers were 
drawn from the ranks, though it involved that breach 
with the tradition of culture which Matthew Arnold 
deplored, nevertheless gave to their religious organiza¬ 
tion a spirit of independence which naturally sought 
political expression. 

Such religious influences as these have served to 
distinguish, and in some degree to segregate, the 
Socialist movement of the working class in England 
from parallel movements on the Continent: so that 
English Labour has been but a half-hearted partici¬ 
pant in the various Internationals. Their secularism 
and anti-clericalism have been either unintelligible or 
uncongenial. But it has to be remembered that this 
peculiar characteristic of the English proletariat is 
largely an effect of the Same causes which made 
England a pioneer country in the development of 
capitalist industry, and prior to that a pioneer also 
in bourgeois political revolution. Unfortunately, we 
cannot deduce from this any assurance that we are still 
in the forefront of political evolution. Coming history 
will reveal whether the pronounced Christian element 
in British socialism has roots which drive deeper than 
a long period of relative privilege and prosperity. 
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THE PASSING OF THE 
P R O L E T A R I A 

What did Marx mean by ‘tlie destruction of capitalist 
society’ which he prophesied that the proletariat 
would accomplish? 

The answer to this question is not quite simple: 
because there is more than one answer, each corre¬ 
sponding to a different element, or aspect, of the 
complex thing which capitalism was, even in Marx’s 
youthful days. If capitalism was regarded as a purely 
economic system, then destroying capitalist society 
meant the destruction of that property-right by which 
the working man was forbidden his creative access 
to the instruments of production on any save the 
owner’s terms. If capitalism was regarded as a system 
of human relations, then destroying capitalist society 
meant the destruction of tire institution of property 
without human obligations. These two answers do 
not conflict with one another: the former corresponds 
to capitalism as a relation of production, the other 
to capitalism as a social or human relation. And 
capitalism was both. I say ‘was’; because this 
capitalism, of which Marx, by his insight, saw the 
industrial proletariat to be the destined destroyer, no 
longer exists. That is not to say that capitalism has 
been destroyed; but that there are plenty of stages 
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between being rampantly and monstrously alive and 
being stone dead. ‘We have scotched the snake, 
not killed it’, says Macbeth. And it is of primary 
importance to realize that the capitalism of Marx’s 
day has been scotched. 

First, capitalism as a relation of production has 
been scotched. That property-right by which the 
proletarian was forbidden creative access to the 
instruments of production on any save the master’s 
terms has been, not destroyed, but so circumscribed 
as to be essentially changed. By the repeal of repres¬ 
sive laws, by industrial organization, by the develop¬ 
ment of trades unionism, the proletarian has partly 
gained the power of refusing the master the creative 
use of his instruments of production except on a com¬ 
promise between the master’s terms and his own. 
Second, capitalism as a human relation has been 
scotched. The devilish institution of property-right 
without human obligation has also been not indeed 
destroyed but so circumscribed as to be essentially 
changed. And by these two changes the proletariat 
has ceased to be a proletariat. 


§ 

On the nature of this second aspect of the vital 
change we need to dwell a little. But before doing 
so, an answer must be given to the question: ‘How 
can a proletariat cease to be a proletariat?’ Since the 
failure to understand the possibility of this change is at 
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the root of much of the scholastic inelevaiice of con¬ 
temporary Marxism, it is important to have the answer 
clear. First, we must rid our minds of the superstition 
that the proletariat — in the specific Marxist sense — 
is that ill-defined section of contemporary humanity 
which we call the working class. The proletariat of 
the Marxian vision is a class of men in a definite 
situation, with definite attributes, and above all a 
definite tendency to act in a certain way. It is a 
class of men and women towards which society accepts 
no human obligation whatever. It is, also, a class of 
men in a particular kind of society — a society which 
is effectively a combination of property-owners, to 
whom political power belongs roughly in proportion 
to their property. The proletariat is the class, in such 
a society, which has no property. To have no property 
in a society in which political power is vested in the 
owners of property, and property itself is immune 
from all human obligation, is to be a proletarian. To 
belong to the working class in the subsequent society 
in which we now exist, or the previous feudal society, 
is not to be a proletarian at all. The vague ascription 
of the name ‘proletariat’ in society to-day to the 
relatively poor, or to the manual labourers, is the 
cause of much confusion. 

But what does it matter if Marxists give the name 
‘proletariat’ to a class of men to whom the name does 
not belong? What’s in a name? The answer is that 
everything — the whole dynamic of the original 
Marxist vision — is in this name. The proletariat of 
Marx is a class with a definite historical mission to 
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fulfil — a mission which, by reason of its being in 
precisely that situation in precisely that society, it is 
compelled to fulfil. Considered politically, the pro¬ 
letariat is an association of propertyless men in a 
society in which political power is vested in property 
alone, and property has been emancipated from 
all human obligation; considered economically, the 
proletariat is a conglomeration of men who have only 
their labour-power to sell in a society in which the 
instruments necessary to production are privately 
owned. Propertyless workers existed in plenty before 
the industrial ‘proletariat’ came into existence, but 
under the semi-feudal Tudor absolutism political 
power was not vested in property. And again, the 
proletariat is distinguished from the working class of 
1650-1750 by its necessary physical conglomeration, 
due to machine-production, which offers the oppor¬ 
tunity of political association. 

In order to save itself from sheer physical destruc¬ 
tion the proletariat of Marx is compelled to destroy 
the capitalist society of Marx. Its primitive biological 
life-instinct drives it on inexorably to destroy that 
particular form of society, so soon as it has the power 
to do so — a power which it gains by economic and 
political association. Once it is grasped that this is 
the nature of a proletariat, it becomes obvious that 
if you bestow the name of proletariat on a different 
class of men in a different society in the pious hope 
that this different class will behave in the same fashion 
that the original proletariat would have done, you 
are comforting yourself with an illusion. If Socialists 
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cannot live without illusion, they had better choose 
another; for, if they persist in this particular one, 
they will finally destroy whatever chance Socialism 
yet possesses of leading the way to a society of greater 
social justice. 

We have said that destroying capitalism — in its 
second aspect as an inhuman relation between human 
beings — consisted in destroying the devilish institu¬ 
tion of property without human obligation. From 
this angle the insight of Marx was that a society in 
which political power was vested in property com¬ 
pletely devoid of'human obligation must destroy itself; 
and the appointed instrument of its self-destruction 
was created when such a society reached its logical 
perfection in the form of industrial capitalism, for then 
it was compelled to create a class of men, without either 
property or political power, who by their agglomer¬ 
ation and ordered association in producing the liveli¬ 
hood of society possessed the potentiality of power. 

There is not much doubt that Marx’s prophecy that 
capitalist society would destroy itself would have been 
fulfilled long ago, if capitalist society had persisted 
in the form in which Marx knew it. Even at the cost of 
repetition, let us be clear about what was to be 
destroyed: the institution of property completely 
emancipated from human obligations. It is important 
to understand the prophecy of Marx under this aspect, 
because it makes it easier to understand what has 
happened since, both to capitalist society and to 
Marxism. 
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What has happened since to capitalist society is 
twofold. First, gradually and reluctantly, an 
increasing degree of human obligation has been 
enforced upon property: not direct" personal obliga¬ 
tion above and below, of the kind which was attached 
to property in feudal society, because that is impossible 
in capitalist society, which is a nexus of indirect 
human relations, but indirect human obligation by a 
great increase in the taxation of property, of which a 
considerable part has been applied, under political 
pressure from the working class, to the social services. 
Compared to what would be possible if there were 
not tlxe present monstrous diversion of the national 
wealth to the purposes of war, the proportion is no 
doubt derisory; but since the working class itself still 
feels that national defence is a social necessity, the 
disproportion is not wholly amazing. 

Second — the political manifestation of one and the 
same indivisible process — political power was 
gradually and reluctantly made independent of 
property. The property-qualification for the parlia¬ 
mentary franchise was abolished by slow degrees. 
Marxists have talked, much and indiscreetly, of the 
humbug of political democracy; but the fact remains 
that in England, during the nineteenth century, in a 
process which culminated in the abolition of the veto 
of the House of Lords, political power was gradually 
taken away from property as such and vested in the 
individual as such. We may be disappointed with 
what the enfranchised proletariat has done with his 
political power; but we must blame him, as much as 
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we blame capitalist society, for what he has failed to 
do. And, if we do not choose to be deliberately blind 
to the facts, we must admit that he has done a good 
deal. It is mainly he who has imposed, or reimposed, 
a large measure of human obligation on property." 


§ 

That is to say, the society, concerning which Marx 
made his prophecy, has changed, and changed in a 
fundamental way. The prophecy of Marx was really 
that property which had emancipated itself of all 
human obligation would destroy itself; because 
property is ultimately created, conferred and guaran¬ 
teed by the work of society (that is, the workers, of all 
kinds and classes in society), and property which 
denies society, denies itself. That prophecy has been 
accomplished. Property has avoided self-destruction 
by reluctantly accepting some human obligation, and 
completely resigning its claim to the exclusive 
possession of political power. That means that the 
self-generated dynamic on which the Marxist prophecy 
was based has disappeared. A more forcible way of 
putting the point is that the proletariat has ceased to 
exist; and so has capitalist society. 

Current Marxism would regard these assertions as 
little short of blasphemous; but that does not affect 
the truth which they contain. Marxism too often has 
for its chief ingredient a superstitious belief that a 
prophecy concerning one kind of society is valid 
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concerning a quite different kind of society. Once the 
proletariat has entered bourgeois society, as it did in 
this country, when the parliamentary vote was granted 
to every adult individual and the Lords’ veto was 
abolished, there ceased to be a proletariat, in the 
original Marxist sense, namely, a class compelled by 
primal life-necessity to make a complete social revolu¬ 
tion. If any class of men was now to be the instrument 
of social revolution, it had to be created on a new level, 
and by different means. 

Furthermore, the meaning of social revolution has 
changed essentially — because the political revolution 
which was half of it had actually occurred. What 
remained was to make men’s economic status accord 
with their political status. The unconscious revolu¬ 
tionary class was a thing of the past. A quite new 
revolutionary class had now to be consciously created; 
for there was no longer a class which by mere 
obedience to primitive life-instinct was compelled to 
destroy capitalist society. After this absorption of the 
proletariat into capitalist society — which ceased to be 
capitalist society by virtue of that absorption — the 
resulting post-capitalist society could be destroyed only 
by a conscious and responsible will to destroy it. 

What was the chance of this conscious and respon¬ 
sible will developing? We repeat: the new society was 
not a primitive capitalist society. It was a new society 
into which the proletariat had been absorbed. How 
could a conscious and responsible will to destroy such 
a society develop? What was the iniquity of such a 
society? Was it not, judged by the standard of current 
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morality, a just society? Its basis was that political 
power had been taken away from property and vested 
in the individual human being. On what grounds, in 
virtue of what morality, could a man consciously 
will to destroy such a society? In it the aggregate of 
individual human beings possessed the power of 
shaping it if they willed to do so, to accord with tlieir 
own heart’s desire. They could, if they so willed, make 
a revolutionary change in the property-right. The 
fact that they did not will to shape society in accord 
with the heart’s desire of you, or me, or a few th ousand 
Socialists — was that to be the justification of a, will to 
destroy this society? The idea is surely fantastic — 
morally perverse, and realistically illusory. How 
could they destroy such a society against the will of 
the vast majority of the individual human beings who 
composed it? Yet on this moi-ally [)c'rvcrse and 
realistically illusory idea, the c;xtremei' forms of 
Socialism in England have nourislied tlicmselvcs for 
twenty years. 

They nourished themselves on the superstition that 
Marx had prophesied that this society, which was no 
longer a capitalist society, was bound to destroy itself, 
and that the appointed agent of this inevitable self- 
destruction was the proletariat, which had ceased to 
exist. This society was precisely a society in which the 
proletariat had ceased to exist: that was the definition 
of this society in Marx’s categories. And because the 
proletariat had ceased to exist in this post-capitalist 
society, it had ceased to be a society which deserved 
destruction — in Marx’s sense: for a society that de- 
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serves destruction in the sense of Marx is a society that 
is, by powers internally and inevitably self-generated, 
compelled to destroy itself. 

This is not to say that our existing society — which 
may be called post-capitalist society — does not 
‘deserve destruction’ in some sense of that phrase. 
On the contrary, I for one believe that it is a society 
that is doomed to destroy itself, unless it undergoes a 
radical change, but not because it is a capitalist 
society in the primitive Marxist sense. It is not. Nor 
is it doomed to destroy itself by the Marxist means; 
which is the revolution of the proletariat. 



CHAPTER V 


THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 

It is plain that the efficacy of the primitive Marxist 
categories is exhausted. Indeed they appeared to be 
so irrelevant to the actual developiuent of this country 
that they were never seriously adopted. That was, 
we think, a great misfortune, for Marxism is a profound 
doctrine of human history; and if it could have been 
adopted and adapted by the Labour movement in this 
country, not only the Labour movement would have 
undergone an intellectual discipline and achieved an 
intellectual seriousness which have been conspicuously 
lacking, but Marxism itself would have been positively 
developed in the light of our significant English 
experience. Instead of this the primitive Marxist 
categories were suddenly revived from obsole.sccnce, 
invested with a new dogmatic intransigence, and 
given an unprecedented prestige by the successful 
issue of a ‘proletarian revolution’ in Russia. Marxism, 
or rather Marx-Leninism, was now the creed of a vast 
empire. The nature and consequences of the Russian 
Revolution need to be examined. 

In the Russian Revolution the proletariat partly 
fulfilled the role attributed to it by primitive Marxism. 
The Russian industrial proletariat was a local con¬ 
glomeration, created by the necessities of capitalist 
industry, of workers who in the rest of the country 
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were no less oppressed, but were scattered and 
impotent. The Russian industrial ‘proletariat’ was a 
relatively compact body of workers, associated in¬ 
dustrially and politically, who were able to give 
decisive focus to the discontent of a vastly more 
numerous class of impoverished peasants: with the 
result that a mighty anti-feudal revolution was con¬ 
trolled and directed by a small body of Marxist 
Socialists. 

This remarkable revolution has, like the otlier great 
revolutions which preceded it—the English parlia¬ 
mentary revolution, the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution — brought with it a great outburst 
of the creative powers of the people which has achieved 
it. And this liberation of the creative forces, as in the 
past, takes conscious form as an immensely heightened 
national consciousness. This revolutionary conscious¬ 
ness of a national rebirth is, indeed, the real basis and 
justification of creative, as opposed to regressive, 
nationalism. If we Englishmen desire to know what it 
feels like to be a Russian to-day, we should turn to the 
proud and lovely words of Milton: 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks I see her 
as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam; purging 
and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance, while the whole noise of 
timerous and flocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means. 
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The experience, which Milton magnificently 
expressed, is the sudden and miraculous unfolding of 
die slowly gathered and hitherto suppressed creative 
powers of humanity, manifest as such an unfolding 
must be, in an individual nation. Suddenly a people, 
not knowing where it is going, bursts into a new 
world, and conquers a new dimension for human 
existence. It is the moment when - - to use the 
words of Milton again — ‘God shakes a kingdom with 
strong and healthful commotions to a general reform¬ 
ing’; when the body of the chosen jicoplc is seized with 
the pangs of labour, and the nations arc ‘amazed at 
what she means’. The great English poets of the age 
felt it at the outbreak of the French Revolution. It 
sings for us still in the ‘Marseillaise’: 

Allons, enlants dc la patrie. 

De la patrie! The essence of this experience is that one’s 
own nation is privileged, even by the depth of its 
suffering, to be a light to lighten the Gentiles. It is the 
bearer of a message of universal import; it does battle 
not for itself but for all mankind. And, I firmly believe 
— and history confirms my faith — that in such a 
condition of creative inspiration a nation is irresistible, 
and inexpugnable. 

As England was the first people in Europe to be 
inspired by this creative nationalism, Russia is the 
last. England, America, France, Russia have all 
experienced this creative travail. In this perspective, 
Fascism appears to be a spurious creative nationalism; 
and its spuriousness is manifest in its conscious insistence 
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on the destiny and privilege of the race. The concept 
of the race is the concept of the nation eviscerated of 
its international and universal significance. A nation 
is creative because it at a given moment incorporates 
what Dostoevsky called an ‘omni-human’ idea; the 
very mark of a nation in the throes of creativeness is 
that it is not racially exclusive, but welcomes into its 
nationality men of other races, as the commonwealth 
welcomed the Jews, as America and France welcomed 
all nations, as Russia gathers into one its vast diversity 
of peoples. The creative power of positive nationalism 
is international in its feeling and intention. Racialism 
is directly and deliberately opposed to the inter¬ 
nationalism of creative revolution. 


§ 

The danger of the prestige of the Russian ‘prole¬ 
tarian revolution’ lies in this, that, although as 
experience it is intensely national, in the creative sense 
we have tried to convey, Russia to-day cannot easily 
think its own experience. The Marxist categories are 
not responsible to the lived reality of this experience. 
That is relatively unimportant, so far as Russia herself 
is concerned. The Russian is in no danger of real 
delusion; he is free to encounter what life will bring to 
him in his new world, and all that is now inadequate 
and partial in his thinking of his own reality will be 
supplied by experience itself. But the Englishman, who 
works with the categories of Russian Marxism and does 
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not suffer them to be steeped in the English tradition 
and transformed by it, is in very grave danger of 
delusion indeed. In his intellectualization, those 
categories are divorced from the national experience 
in which alone they become living reality. He thinks 
his own country abstractly (which is necessary) but 
he does not return from the abstract to the concrete 
(which is also necessary); he does not submit himself 
to its life. Iirdeed, he also thinks Russia abstractly; 
it seldom occurs to him that the leaders of the Russian 
Revolution itself were revolutionaries first, and Marxists 
afterwards, or that they were but a tiny clement in a 
vast revolutionary urge which had been stirring in 
Russia for a century before — an almost unanimous 
conviction among all men who thought at all that the 
Russian autocracy was a base and degraded system of 
government, unworthy of men. Universal in the 
Russian consciousness — that is th(^ consciousness of 
the individualized and individual Russian —was the 
feeling: ‘Ecrasez I’infame!’ 

There is no such feeling in England to-day against 
the English system of government. The average 
Englishman — of whatever class — has much rather 
the feeling that his system of government is admirable 
in itself, and still the envy of the world. Certainly, he is 
in part the victim of delusion; but he is not wholly 
deluded. Even if he were wholly deluded (which he 
is not) his condition of delusion would make irrelevant 
the abstract pattern of thought derived not from the 
Russian reality, but from the Russian intellectualiza¬ 
tion of its own reality, which is a very different thing. 
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The English Marxist who has the courage to think the 
Russian reality — the actual and concrete process of 
history in Russia before, and during, and after the 
Russian Revolution — will come much nearer to being 
able to think the English reality than he who 
credulously swallows the very partial and inadequate 
Marx-Leninist orthodoxy. He will at least begin to 
understand of what crucial significance was the 
universal conviction of conscious men in Russia for a 
century before the actual Russian Revolution that the 
Russian autocracy was an infamous thing. 

English democracy is not an infamous thing, either 
in itself, or in the estimation of those who live under it. 
Least of all does the worldng man believe it to be an 
infamous thing, because English political democracy, 
as it exists to-day, is mainly his own achievement and 
the reward of his own toil. He was still struggling for 
it even a generation ago. Therefore, the first thing an 
English revolutionary should do is to inquire into the 
nature of English democracy, not in the attitude of 
one making a barren and contemptuous intellectual 
inquisition, but in the very different attitude of one 
who feels an instinctive reverence for a thing for which 
Englishmen have struggled and suffered, a thing which 
has been slowly and not even yet wholly conquered, 
during a great century, by the working class. 

§ 

My experience may have been unfortunate, but it 
has appeared to me that the contemporary English 
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Marxist is very remote from the English working man. 
His real enthusiasm is for an abstract proletariat; he 
condescends a little towards reality when it takes the 
shape of the Russian working man, but thereby he 
comes no nearer to it. With the ideals of English 
working men he makes no contact, and of them he has 
no understanding. He does not believe in ideals. The 
notion that the key to the English working man might 
be found in his religious history is to such a mind 
fantastic: for to him all religious history is the history 
of illusion, and therefore unreal. 

This attitude of mind is sterile. Out of it no creative 
revolutionary movement in this country can cvci 
grow. Mhe roots of the present’, said Bishop Stubbs, 
‘lie deep in the past, and nothing in tlu' past is dead 
to the man who would learn liow the present comes 
to be what it is.’ The past of England is a history of 
class-struggle, it is also a history of the struggle of 
economic forces, but it is also a history of political and 
religious idealism. No man can really understand the 
former, unless he also understands the latter. Still less 
can any man claim to be an English revolutionary, if he 
does not understand that it is at the moment when the 
deep economic forces — powers derived not from naked 
‘interest’ but from the struggle of social life towards 
more life — manifest themselves in the individual man 
as an overwhelming religious passion, that the forces 
that make for true revolutionary change begin to stir. 
Not until the spirit is abroad in England again, as it 
has been at least once in our history, that ‘God is 
revealing himself to his servants, and as his manner 
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is, first to his Englishmen’, will there be dynamic 
power in English Socialism. That subtle and simple 
harmony of national pride and religious humility is 
what we wait for. Without it, there will be no social 
revolution in this country. It may be inevitable, but 
it will not happen. 


§ 

To return to the paradox of Russian nationalism, 
which needs further examination. We need to under¬ 
stand that it is both genuine nationalism and genuine 
revolution. I have indicated that revolution — real and 
profound revolution — is the source of creative 
nationalism. For creative nationalism depends, as 
the history of nations makes plain, on the achievement 
of a unique advance of universal significance by a 
particular people. The only possible creative adva.nce 
for a capitalist nation is towards Socialism. But it is 
precisely the developed capitalist nations which have 
inordinate difficulty in making this advance directly. 
For two chief reasons, first, because they are 
democracies. They are not democracies by accident. 
Capitalist development and democracy are intimately 
related. Economic liberty for the individual dernands 
for its complement political liberty for the individual. 
But the use of the political power of the individual to 
compel society as a whole to pass beyond economic 
individualism is so paradoxical that democracy 
hesitates when confronted with this necessity which it 
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cannot recognize. The evolutionary advance is so 
revolutionary, its conseciuences so unfamiliar, and its 
preconditions in the individual understanding so 
exacting, that democracy appears rather to be the 
solvent of socialist purpose than a necessary step to its 
aehievement. 

The second main reason why developed capitalist 
societies cannot advance into Socialism is that tliey are 
seldom economically self-sufficing. And this again is 
no accident. For the character of typical capitalist 
progress is that it sacrifices economic self-sufficiency in 
order to gather in the wealth of the world in exchange 
for its commodities. Capitalist democracy, in order "to 
advance towards Socialism without fear of external 
interference or internal starvation, needs a continent 
to turn in; but where it has had a contiiuait to turn in, 
as it has had in the United Statics, the wealth accumu¬ 
lated by its capitalist exploitation of its own resources 
has created an attitude of mind — the lamous ‘rugged 
individualism’ — which makes even a modest form of 
Labour-Socialist movement exceedingly hard to 
establish. 


§ 

We begin to see why the proletarian revolution 
occurred, not in a capitalist society, but in one 
wherein capitalist development was rudimentary. It 
was the very ‘backwardness’ of Russia, from the point 
of view of bourgeois society, which marked out the 
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Russian people as the destined instrument of the first 
Socialist revolution in history. ‘Backwardness’, from 
the bourgeois point of view, means not merely that 
mechanical manufacture and transport are rudi¬ 
mentary and that there is a solid basis of primitive 
agrarian economy (which enables society to subsist 
through upheaval), but also that democracy is a 
distant dream, and individualism is barely developed. 
In the history of nations which have undergone the 
economic and psychological development into bour¬ 
geois and capitalist societies the space between the 
primitive agrarian commune and the highly organized 
Communism of Soviet Russia is enormous; it would be 
six centuries of English history, supposing that we had 
achieved Socialism: which we have not. The psycho¬ 
logical gulf, created and represented by those six 
centuries of historical development, is colossal. But in 
Russia that psychofogical gulf hardly existed. On the 
eve of the Russian Revolution 75 per cent of the 
peasant population of Russia still lived in village 
communes: that is, without any individual property 
in tlie land. The social psychology of the primitive 
commune could be carried over almost without 
interruption into the new communism. 

Even so, the transition was not without a mighty 
struggle, which will go down in history as ‘the collecti¬ 
vization of Russian agriculture’. This attempt would 
certainly have been inconceivable if it had really 
involved what most Western observers declared that it 
involved —the dragooning of 100 million peasants. 
The ‘liquidation of the kulak'’ was from the Western 
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point of view a grim tragedy; but it would have been 
impossible to accomplish if the majority of Russian 
peasants had not been just as prejudiced as die Russian 
government against the kulak. The prejudice in 
either case was different in origin and motive; but it 
had the same practical effect for the wretched kulak. 
The average Russian peasant hated him because he 
had struggled out of the commune; he was relatively 
advanced, enterprising, go-ahead, independent — 
much the same man who developed in England in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries into die small free¬ 
holder, and subsequently into the stalwart Ihigiish 
yeoman, the chief battler for English liberties.' At a 
later stage he developed into the independent farmer 
of America and Canada. The Soviet government 
determined to liquidate liim because he was the 
obstacle to a collectivization which was, for him as an 
individual, a real regression. * 

Thus it was, as we have said, tlie vtu-y backwardness 
of the Russian peasantry which made possible the most 
tremendous social revolution the world has yet known 
— short-circuiting of six centuries ol' Western develop¬ 
ment. That the genius of Lenin should have discerned 
that it was possible is a remarkable human achieve¬ 
ment: or so it seems to a Westerner. To himself perhaps 
it was not astonishing, but almost natural. Scratch a 
Russian, said the familiar proverb, and you find a 
Tartar. Scratch Lenin, perhaps, and you would have 
found a peasant of the Mir. 

The combination of a primitive agrarian economy, 
still based on the village community, with a vast 
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territory which not only was economically self-sufficient 
under that primitive economy, but could remain self- 
sufficient under the totally different economy of 
industrial socialism: such were the unique conditions 
which made possible the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia. In the psychological order these presented 
themselves as an absence of individualism so marked 
that from Pushkin to Tolstoy and Dostoevsky and 
Tchehov the most sensitive Russian intelligences 
naturally looked upon the Russian peasant of the 
commune as to the creature of another world; as an 
inordinate discrepancy between the conscious few 
and the unconscious many; as a feeling of desperate 
hatred and contempt on the part of the conscious 
few — in whom the imaginative genius of nineteenth- 
century Europe reached a pinnacle — against the 
unworthincss of the autocracy and the bureaucracy 
which exploited and deliberately brutalized this un¬ 
conscious peasantry, and finally exasperated the 
intellectuals with a deliberate caricature of democracy 
in the Douma. 

English Communists, who imagine that the Bol¬ 
shevik revolution of Russia is an easy and a desirable 
thing to imitate in England, are as ignorant as they 
are perverse. They can have no knowledge either of 
Russian history or of their own. Perhaps — it is the 
chief excuse I can find for them — they are too young 
to remember the years in which the Russian autocracy 
was the object of universal detestation among all 
civilized men. My own memory stretches back only 
to the years immediately preceding the abortive 
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revolution of 1905, and to a passionate schoolboy 
desire that the Japanese armies should help to 
ecraser Vinfame. Also I remember, vividly, my feeling 
of blank astonishment, when I came to read Dostoev¬ 
sky, that anything could be said on behalf of the Rus¬ 
sian Tsardom at all. When the schoolboys of Europe 
come to feel about England, as I and my fellows felt 
about Russia from 1901 to 1905 and onwards, then 
will be the time to expect a similar revolution in 
England. 
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HEGEL AND HISTORY 

We have shown how inadequate is the theory of 
‘orthodox’ Marx-Leninism to the complex reality of 
the modern situation, and that much of its irrelevance 
derives from the unique condition of Russia in pre¬ 
revolutionary days. In order to reach a Marxism 
which may have some relevance to European condi¬ 
tions we have to return to the Marxism of Marx him¬ 
self. In a previous chapter we dealt with the original 
‘vision’ of Marx, and showed how the society of which 
that vision was true had ceased to exist; and that it had 
ceased to exist because the factors of disruption which 
Marx discerned in it were really present. Capitalist 
society, we do not doubt, would have destroyed itself, 
if property had remained adamant. But property 
yielded to the proletarian demand. And the result is 
not accurately described by saying that capitalist 
society took a new lease of life — indeed on Marx’s 
principles that is an impossibility; it is truer to say 
that it changed into something for which there is no 
name, which we may provisionally call ‘post-capital¬ 
ist’ society, to distinguish it on the one hand from a 
pure, or unmitigated, capitalist society, concerning 
which the vision of Marx was true, and on the other 
hand from a socialist society, which ‘post-capitalist’ 
society is not. To this ‘post-capitalist’ society we 
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maintain the vision of Marx ceased literally to apply. 

But Marxism is much more than an interpretation of 
a unique historical situation which has now been 
radically changed. It is a devastating criticism of an 
almost universal attitude of mind — what Marx called 
‘the point of view of the individual is bourgeois society’. 
And the development of that grim form of capitalist 
society of which Marx prophesied the speecly dis¬ 
solution, though it has been a development which 
renders the primitive proletarian dynamic inoperative, 
has not been such as to place ‘post-capitalist society’ 
entirely outside the category of ‘bourgeois society’. 
On the contrary, ‘post-capitalist society’ is the result 
of what Marx, towards the end of his life, was despon¬ 
dently to call ‘the bourgeoisification of the English 
proletariat’. In England, pre-eminently, what had 
happened was that the proletariat was received into 
bourgeois society. 

Hence, Marx’s fundamental criticism of bourgeois 
society, and of the individualistic presuppositions of a 
bourgeois ideology, have lost nothing of their validity. 
Indeed they are more urgent than before, because ‘we 
are all bourgeois now’. It is in the direction of an under¬ 
standing of Marx’s criticism of the bourgeois mentality, 
not of an illusory expectation of proletarian action by a 
non-existent proletariat, that the positive development 
of Marxism was to be hoped for. For such a develop¬ 
ment, involving a universal criticism, not merely of the 
bourgeoisie but of the bourgeoisified proletariat, 
would inevitably have brought about an understand¬ 
ing — and that no superficial one — between Marxist 
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Socialism and whatever movements for social justice 
derived tlieir inspiration from tlie Christian religion. 
This mutual understanding, indeed mutual illumin¬ 
ation, was devoutly to be wished: for the divorce be¬ 
tween these forces is lamentable. 


§ 

How serious may be the consequences of this unto¬ 
ward separation between Marxist Socialism and the 
Christian forces of a country may be seen pre-eminently 
in the case of Germany, where this divorce was one of 
the fatal impediments to Socialism and democracy 
alike. In Germany, where Marxism reached its 
highest point of theoretical development and practical 
organization, the Social-Democratic movement was 
from the beginning and throughout its career definitely 
anti-religious. That attitude was at least as much the 
fault of German religion as it was the fault of Social- 
Democracy. ‘ From the beginning Lutheran ortho¬ 
doxy set its emphasis on the irremediable corruption 
of existence: the powers that be were ordained of God 
simply to prevent the Devil from turning the world 
into pandemonium. Such a creed entered into a 
natural alliance with the Prussian system of authori¬ 
tarian and incorruptible bureaucracy. The alliance 
of Lutheranism and the honourable German Beam- 
tentum was a very different relation from the alliance 
of Russian Orthodoxy with the corrupt Tsarist bureau¬ 
cracy, but it was as close. The Lutheran pastor was, 
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in a real sense, a Prussian official. Thus, the Marxist 
Socialist movement of Germany developed in com¬ 
plete independence of, and in conscious hostility to, 
German Protestantism. The antagonism may be said 
to have had its roots in the very origins of Lutheranism, 
when Luther flung himself with religious zeal on the 
side of the princes and the nobility in the Peasants’ 
War.'^ 

The relation between Christianity and die working- 
class movement in England has been of a different 
kind. The ‘poor priests’ of the Lollard movement 
were deeply tinged with the doctrine of Christian 
social revolution; and in the relative freedom gained 
during the parliamentary revolution for the develop¬ 
ment of all kinds of Christian sects, having for their 
common element an emphasis on the worth of the 
individual and the validity of individual religious 
experience, there was woven into our religious history 
a thread of social preoccupation which is unparalleled 
in any other European country. “ If the more respect¬ 
able, and the better endowed, kinds of Nonconformity 
were the main strength of the great liberal movement 
during the nineteenth century, during the same period 
the humbler kinds — in particular, the Primitive 
Methodists, with their working-class ministry of ‘lay 
preachers’ — played a great part in the shaping and 
organization of the Labour movement. And to the 
influences of these humbler, but vitally independent, 
forms of Christianity was partly due the stubborn and 
impenetrable indifference of the English Labour 
movement to Marxist theory. Significantly, it was 
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only in Scotland, where a Protestant orthodoxy akin 
to that of Germany had been established since the 
sixteenth century, that Marxism had gained any real 
hold in Great Britain, prior to the Russian Revolution. 

England, hitherto in history, has not been a conge¬ 
nial climate for orthodoxies. Just as politically it is the 
country of compromise; so theologically it is the land 
of heresy, though not of heresy-hunting. And if we 
may speak of a national characteristic, we probably 
have one here. Deep-rooted in the average English¬ 
man of whatever class is an instinctive mistrust of logic 
rigorously applied in the field of individual and social 
conduct: indeed even in tire realm of theology. As 
Newman remarked, it is not easy to work up even the 
educated and deeply religious Englishman to a passion¬ 
ate interest in dogmatics. That is why even the Church 
of England, however deeply she may disappoint them, 
is a unique institution of which in their hearts some of 
her most restive sons are proud — for her extraordinary 
comprehensiveness. It would (I suppose) be quite 
possible for a bishop of the Church ojf England to call 
himself a good Marxist, and indeed to be one — in 
the sense outlined in these pages — without there 
being, the power, perhaps indeed even the will, to 
expel him. 


A synthesis between Christianity and Marxism is not 
only possible, but natural in England. Such a 
synthesis is not a synthesis between Christianity and 
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Marx-Leninism; because that is a lop-sided develop¬ 
ment of Marxism, called forth in response to peculiar 
conditions: of which the first was the psychological 
necessity of being avowedly and militantly anti- 
Christian in a country where organized Christianity 
was not merely in alliance, but practically identical 
with the corrupt Tsarist State; and the second, the 
crude simplification of Marxism by eliminating from 
it, as unnecessary in a totally revolutionary country, 
the subjective religious clement which is so evident 
and so distinctive in the original form of the theory. 
By this subjective religious element in Marxism we 
mean Marx’s emphasis on the process of passing by 
way of a revolution in thought to ‘revolutionary action’ 
— not in the conventional sense of that well-worn 
phrase, but in the peculiar sense which Marx him¬ 
self gave to it, of what he called ‘practical-critical 
activity’, that is, a condition in which a philoso¬ 
phical criticism of history and a practical political 
activity were identical: in religious terms, a mysticism 
of social action instead of a mysticism of contemplation. 
For the Russian Socialists all that was otiose and unneces¬ 
sary. They did not need to learn how to become revolu¬ 
tionary-minded. They were that already. What they 
wanted from Marx was a science which should tell them 
that revolution was inevitable. Their attitude to Marx¬ 
ism was unique; and so was their distortion of it. 

The subjective religious element in Marxism, which 
the Russians instinctively eliminated, is concerned 
precisely with the business of making men ‘revolution¬ 
ary-minded’. For Marx himself, the original problem 
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was how to bridge the gulf between Hegel’s dialectical 
philosophy of history, and relevant human action. 
Hitherto , as he said at the moment when the solution 
had taken possession of him, ‘philosophers have var¬ 
iously interpreted the world: the real task is to change 
it.’ The German idealist philosopher stood over 
against the world; he was a detached consciousness 
of the objective world. If he succeeded in explaining 
history to his satisfaction as a creative unfolding of the 
Idea, the process of history inevitably came to an end 
in his consciousness. It was completed in his under¬ 
standing of it. On the one hand, some such under¬ 
standing was obviously necessary to relevant action; 
on the other, it tended to inhibit action. The over¬ 
coming of this profound dilemma of the idealist 
philosophy was the basic problem with which Marx 
wrestled. 

The problem was: how to bridge the gulf between 
thinking history and being it? That history was in 
some sort a creative or organic process, Marx had no 
doubt. Hegel had taught him that; but the con¬ 
viction lay much deeper in him than Hegel’s instruc¬ 
tion. It was part of his Jewish inheritance, — a sense 
that history moved towards a culmination and that the 
movement was experienced as religion. History was a 
creative process: it had meaning, and its meaning was 
progressively manifest in the world in time. How was 
he to help that meaning disclose itself? That depended 
on two things — first, on the validity of his own under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the historical process up 
to the moment of his own understanding of it; and 
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second, on his readiness to submit himself to the task of 
further manifesting that meaning. We say manifesting 
—- not elucidating. It was not enough to explain the 
meaning; it was necessary also to be part of the.mean- 
ing. Here we touch the crux of the problem. 

For it is obvious that if history is a meaningful 
process, my understanding of history as a meaningful 
process itself is part of the meaning. Anyone who 
understands history as a totally meaningful process, 
by virtue of that undexstanding, himsc;lf acquires a 
meaning: he becomes instrumental to a final purpose 
by his own mere existcnc(e He: is, as it were, totally 
validated. Whatever he does he docs it unto the Lord 
— even though the Lord be iio more than the imper¬ 
sonal, but significant and somehow creative process of 
history. But to acquire this sense of total validation, 
though it may be a precious mccins to intellectual and 
spiritual liberation, is to be givtm the burden of an 
intolerable freedom. It seems to make it a matter of 
indifference what the individual does. He is a part 
of history; and, whatever be his actual conduct, he 
shares in the meaningfulness of history. 

The problem, which here arises in the particular 
form of the ethical consequences of the Hegelian inter¬ 
pretation of history, is a religious problem. It might 
even be called the religious problem, emerging again 
in a contemporary and secular form — forcing its way 
through the knowledge of the past, and the self- 
knowledge through the past, which is the distinctive 
enlargement of the modern consciousness. The dis¬ 
covery of a meaningful pattern in past history, in 
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religious terms, is the discovery of God’s working in his 
creation of Nature and Man. However uncongenial 
such language may be to the contemporary intelligence 
the experience which it seeks to convey cannot be 
abolished merely by using language which super¬ 
ficially avoids religious implication. The creative 
movement of life, in the individual and in society, is 
an ultimate mystery. By describing it as determined 
by ‘the development of the productive forces’, we have 
not assuredly done nothing, but we have done some¬ 
thing which loses much of its value unless we remain 
vividly conscious that the final mystery of the process 
remains undiminished. Man’s struggle with Nature, 
in and by which the productive forces are developed, 
is as mysterious as it was before. Why does man con¬ 
tinue the creative struggle with nature beyond the 
point at which a purely animal existence can be 
sustained? The old answer of the Christian religion 
that he is driven to accomplish the divine purpose of 
human redemption is at least a manful recognition 
of the existence of a mystery and of the necessity of 
acknowledging it. It is strange that modern minds 
should so easily be persuaded that an increased know¬ 
ledge of the mode of the ‘divine working’, or of the 
manifestation of life, is equivalent to an annihilation 
of the underlying mystery itself. 

§ 

Marx claimed, in Das Kapital, to have stood the 
Hegelian philosophy of history on its feet again, whereas 
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it had previously been standing ‘on its head’. What he 
meant by this is partly conveyed in his dictum: ‘Con¬ 
sciousness does not determine life, but life determines 
consciousness.’ Whereas Hegel, he said, had inter¬ 
preted history as the dialectical development of the 
absolute Idea, he interpreted it as the dialectical 
development of‘the real life-process of man’. Whether 
the distinction was cpiite so absolute as Marx repre¬ 
sented it may be doubted: for Hegel’s Idea was not 
wholly transcendent, and it was from Hegel himself 
that Marx had learned to sharpen his antitheses. But 
the practical consequence of the distinction was great: 
it was the difference expressed in Marx’s words: ‘The 
philosophei's have only given various interpretations 
of the world: the real task is to change it.’ Marx 
sought to reduce ‘the real life-process of man’ to man’s 
methods of producing his own livelihood, which 
Marx called, in the same spirit of suggestive but 
deceptive generalization, his ‘life-production’. All the 
play of consciousness directed towards other than 
practical ends was ‘reflection’, or ‘superstructure’, or 
‘ideology’. But it is best to let Marx speak for himself. 

Man can be distinguished from the animal world 
by consciousness, by religion, by anything else you 
like. But Man begins to distinguish himself from the 
animal world, so soon as he begins to produce his own 
means of life — a step which is conditioned by his 
physical organization. Because Man produces his 
means of life, indirectly he produces his material life 
itself. 

The mode in which Man produces his means of life 
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is immediately dependent on the limitations of the 
means of life which already exist and are to be repro¬ 
duced. 

This mode of production is not merely to be re¬ 
garded as the reproduction of the physical existence 
of the individual. It is already a definite kind of 
activity of the individual, a definite way of external¬ 
izing his life, a definite mode of life. As Individuals ex¬ 
ternalize their life, so are they. What they are, coincides 
with their production — both with what they produce 
and how they produce it. Thus, what individuals are 
depends on the material conditions of their pro¬ 
duction. . . . 

Thus the fact is: Definite individuals, with definite 
modes of production, enter upon definite social and 
political relations. Empirical observation must in each 
separate case show the connection of social and 
political organization with production, empirically, 
without speculation or mystification. Social organ¬ 
ization and the State incessantly arise out of the life- 
process of definite individuals, — but from these 
individuals not as they may appear in their own or 
others’ idea of themselves, but as they really are: i.e. 
from themselves as they work and materially produce 
— from themselves as they are active under definite 
material limitations, pre-conditions and conditions 
which are independent of their free-will. ‘ 

This position Marx pitted against Hegel’s ‘idealist’ 
interpretation of history, which he said, neglected the 
presupposition of history: namely, ‘that men have to 
be able to live, in order “to make history” ’. But it may 
be doubted whether Marx himself ever clearly decided 
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whether he was asserting an all-sufficing and entirely 
new motivation of the historical process, or simply 
asserting the reality of limiting conditions within the 
framework of which the process of history must move. 
If he thought he was doing the former, he was certainly 
mistaken; but it is more reasonable to suppose that he 
knew he was doing the latter, and that any apparent 
exaggeration in his assertions was mainly due to the 
polemical necessity of reacting against the abstract 
idealism of the ‘Young Hegelians’, for whom the driv¬ 
ing power of history was the Absolute. 

Marx’s positive achievement was that he brought 
into the light of day a ru'glected but vital element in 
the historical process — the actual material develop¬ 
ment of the social and livcliliood-producing animal, 
man; and he brought this i'actor into daylight at a 
moment in history when it was assuming an importance 
enormously greater than ever before. I’lic advent of 
large-scale power-production, and the consequent 
collectivization of the productive processes, constituted 
a revolutionary change in human society and in the 
relative weight of the factors which shaped its course. 
Not only was this chairgc revolutionary in itself, but 
it was the parent of incessant revolutions to come. The 
tempo of history, the nature of man, were entirely 
changed: and the human consciousness was, to all 
intents and purposes, unaware of what had happened 
and blind to what would happen. The old traditional 
notions of man were being imperceptibly eviscerated 
by this continuous and uncontrolled revolution of the 
material bases of human life. 
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THE SOCIETIZATION OF MAN 

Marx saw that the traditional, the ‘common-sense’ 
notions concerning the nature and the freedom of man 
were being emptied of all truth by the incessant revolu¬ 
tion of the material bases of human life. Man’s con¬ 
sciousness must therefore undergo a corresponding 
revolutionary change, or he would completely lose 
control of human history. This revolutionary change 
in human consciousness from ‘the point of view of the 
individual in bourgeois society’ to that of the member 
of ‘societized humanity’, is what Marx tried to express 
in his Theses on Feuerbach. In the 6th Thesis, he had put 
forward the startling proposition: that ‘the human 
essence is not an abstraction inhabiting the separate 
individual. In its actuality it is the ensemble of social 
relations’. Marx there propounds as an absolute truth 
what is, in fact, only a relative one. 

How far he himself believed it to be an absolute 
truth, it is impossible to say: but there is no doubt at 
all that it was an extraordinarily important discovery. 
It was the basis of the ‘new (i.e. historical) material¬ 
ism’. As Marx explained in the loth Thesis, ‘the 
standpoint of the old materialism is bourgeois society, 
the standpoint of the new is human society, or societized 
humanity’. That is to say, in this new form of society, 
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which increasingly used collectivized machine-pro¬ 
duction to ‘produce its life’, society itself, in the sense 
of the new ensemble of relations of production, was the 
substance of man. The autonomous individual was an 
illusion. Man, though he was not yet aware of it, was 
societized. His centre of gravity, so to speak, was no 
longer in himself, but in the social and economic 
collective; and it was really beyond his power as an 
iirdividual to replace his centre of gravity inside himself 
again. On the ethical plane, it was henceforward 
impossible for nuui to be good unless society was good. 
It was only through im])roving society as a whole that 
man could now improve himself. 

To change the world to change huimui society — 
was Marx’s overruling purposes In order to change 
tire world, you must unch'rsland the woild. Without 
an understanding of society there was no possibility of 
what Burke called ‘purchaser’ upon it. Ijcaving quite 
aside the desirability, on [lurely ethical or religious 
grounds, of a social revolution, the fact was that this 
new form of society —- industrial capitalist society — 
was itself revolutionary. The choice was not between 
being revolutionary and being conservative: that was 
the bourgeois individualistic illusion. The choice was 
between being consciously revolutionary or the un¬ 
conscious instrument of revolution. Why, property 
itself, in its new form of industrial capital, was an agent 
of destruction: it destroyed itself, and it destroyed 
human beings as well. (It is astonishing how few people, 
even to-day, realize that capitalist crisis is a wholesale 
and portentous destruction of property by itself.) 
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It is not that Marx would have denied the truth of 
the old dictum that you cannot change society without 
changing men. But so long as that dictum is applied 
by the individual in bourgeois society to himself and 
his similars, it remains illusory, and gives no ‘purchase’ 
on reality. Man is continually being changed, inde¬ 
pendently of his own free will. The change of heart, or 
change of consciousness, to which he is now summoned 
is to be aware of this process of revolutionary change 
in which he is totally involved. This is the reality of 
that change in the individual which is necessary if 
society is to be positively and consciously changed. 
Without this, individual repentance is incomplete and 
doomed to irrelevancy. In other words, this is the con¬ 
temporary form of repentance, the effective form of the 
religious acknowledgment that ‘we, in our Selves, are 
nothing’. 


§ 

Where we have used, metaphorically, the term 
‘centre of gravity’ Marx used the philosophical term, 
essence {Wesen). Our metaphor mitigates what is 
intolerable in the Marxist paradox. To declare that 
man’s essence is the ensemble of social relations is almost 
incomprehensible to the mind. Yet, since it must be 
admitted that even to-day, after ninety years, singu¬ 
larly few people — and .by no means a larp percentage 
of Marxists professed — have grasped, either through 
Marx’s propositions or by other means, the revolu¬ 
tionary change in the nature of Man and society which 
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Marx had recognized and was engaged in fornnilating, 
it may be that Marx was justified in his absoluteness 
of expression. But as it stands it is more than a hard 
saying: it implies tliat the individual person has verily 
ceased to be. That is, of course, impossible. But there 
is very much more truth in that terrifying declaration 
than most of us care to admit, or perhaps are capable 
of admitting. Involved in the process of admitting it 
is a painful spiritual mortification and regeneration. 
‘To grapple with Marx to the point of real understand¬ 
ing’, says John MacMurray, ‘is to have a spiritual 
experience of the first order.’ 

We are infinitely less free than we imagine; as we 
begin to realize dimly and with bewilderment, to-day. 
For example, probably not more than one in a hun¬ 
dred of the adult inhabitants of Great Britain positively 
desires the colossal and lil'e-crushing expenditure on 
armaments to which wc are now committed; probably 
nine out of every ten are definitely opposed to it as 
conscious individuals. Probably the same holds true, 
and in much the same proportions, of the inhabitants 
of Germany. Yet some terrible and inscrutable 
necessity compels them to arm against one another on 
a scale such that to contemplate it lucidly threatens 
one’s sanity. 

That threat to one’s sanity which is offered by the 
modern reality is the objective counterpart of Marx’s 
proposition, which likewise seems to threaten one’s 
sanity. For there is only one adequate explanation of 
that gruesome and fantastic contradiction between the 
desire of 90 per cent of the individuals who compose 
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society and the action of society itself: it is that for all 
practical purposes the collective is real and the indi¬ 
vidual is not. What is sinister in the world of 1939 is 
that tire bad men have realized this truth, while the 
good men have not. Perhaps it is not a truth of a kind 
that the simple good man can realize; he has (it almost 
seems) to become a mystic, a saint and a martyr in the 
process. Hence the weakness of most pacifism. To say 
that, if only the individual would refuse his participa¬ 
tion in war or in the preparations for it, the gruesome 
race to destruction of the armed collectives would 
cease, is shallow. The individual cannot refuse his par¬ 
ticipation, except by withdrawing from the collective 
altogether. It is practically impossible — without a 
preparedness for self-sacrifice that is not to be found 
in one man in ten thousand — for individuals who com¬ 
pose the collective to assert their reality against the 
collective, even though 90 per cent of them abominate, 
what the collective is doing. That is the grim truth 
contained in Marx’s strange proposition. 


§ 

It is greatly to be regretted that Marx did not really 
examine the psychological implications for the indi¬ 
vidual of his discovery. Not that it is reasonable to 
blame him for not having done so. He had discovered 
that, in the main, the individual in contemporary 
society was an illusion. He said an illusion, absolutely: 
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what he meant was that nine-tenths or ninety-nine 
hundredths of the individual, as currently conceived 
by politics, or religion, or philosophy, or common 
sense, was an illusion. The individual was, to use the 
powerful word taken over from Hegel by Marx, ‘self- 
alienated’ {selhstentfrem.det). For most purposes, 

the individual was an illusion, and the reality was 
society. Marx wanted to concern himself with the 
reality. Having discovered what it was, Marx did not 
bother himself with the psychological and religious 
implications of his discovery. He wanted not to inter¬ 
pret reality, but to change it. Having determined that 
the individual was illusion, and society the reality, he 
turned to the reality. 

Of course, Marx wanted to change individuals; but 
he was now convinced that the only way to change 
them was by changing society. But it belonged to the 
essence of the new industrial society, as he understood 
it, that it was incessantly changing itself, and now 
changing itself at a continually accelerated tempo. Once 
competitive machine-production was really predomi¬ 
nant, as it had begun to be in England when Marx 
achieved his ‘philosophical revolution’, then the pace 
of socio-economic revolution became breakneck. By 
that ever-accelerating socio-economic revolution, the 
proletariat was continually increased; and the prole¬ 
tariat, acting in obedience to its primitive life-instinct, 
would overthrow the individualist and bourgeois 
political superstructure of society. Thus Marx could 
say in 1845: ‘Communism is for us not a condition 
which has to be established or an ideal towards which 
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reality must advance. We call Communism the actual 
movement which abolishes the present condition.’‘ 
The truths which Marx was seeking to formulate 
were of crucial importance; but there was a real 
danger in this method of formulating them. If the 
individual was illusion, and the collective itself the 
self-revolutionizing reality, how could the individual 
consciously co-operate in the historical process at all? 
It was all very well for Marx to declare that ‘all social 
life was essentially practical: all the mysteries, which 
divert contemplation into mysticism, find their rational 
solution in human practice and in the understanding 
of this practice’. Marx was caught between the jaws 
of an immense paradox. In so far as social life was 
practical in this sense, it was autonomous and auto¬ 
matic: the continuous revolutionizing of the socio¬ 
economic basis of capitalist society, the creation of the 
proletariat, the ‘revolutionary’ activity of the prole¬ 
tariat — all these things happened and would happen, 
of themselves. To become conscious of this process of 
historical necessity in which one was involved — what 
could that really mean? How did such consciousness 
manifest itself in actual human experience, in the 
conscious life-experience of the individual? The pro¬ 
cess is described in The Communist Manifesto as one 
whereby members of the bourgeoisie, ‘having achieved 
a theoretical understanding of the historical movement 
as a whole’, throw in their lot with the proletariat. But 
there is no explanation of the fact why this understand¬ 
ing of the illusoriness of the individual should have so 
potent an effect upon the individual; nor why, after 
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this quasi-miraculous change, the individual should 
have any practical effect upon the autonomous and 
revolutionary development of society? 


§ 

Such cpicstions as these, Marx would have said in 
1845, were ‘purely scholastic questions’; and at that 
time lie was fairly entitled to dismiss them as such. 
There was a proletariat, suH'ering and politically un¬ 
conscious; the ])ractical duty was jffaiu, a.nd heroic — 
to try to give it int(“lligcnt i^olitical leadership. The 
other questions could wait. What was the use of asking 
why the tlu^oretical uncka-standiug ol' the historical 
movement as a whole should have a dynamic effect 
upon the individual? The: fuT of c'xp(n'ienc.c was that, 
in Mai'x’s ease, it did have" this effect. What was the 
use of asking how the action of this converted indi¬ 
vidual could make any difference to the revolutionary 
evolution of the historical j)i’occss? ‘In practice alone 
can man demojistrate the concrete (dlicacy {Diesseitig- 
keit) of his thinkmg.’= History would show. Now was 
the time for faith and works: the theology could wait. 

Such language is by no means merely metaphorical. 
In the ‘philosophical revolution’ of Marx, we are in 
fact confronted with a peculiar form of religious con¬ 
version, operative in a man of genius. The Theses on 
Feuerbach are a testament of illumination. Quite 
suddenly, the individual is possessed with the vision 
of his own nothingness in respect of modern society: 
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he, the individual, is nothing and the process of 
history, moving with a sublime inevitability and at an 
ever-increasing tempo towards a triumphant con¬ 
summation, is everything. I have no doubt that at 
that moment there was a veritable ‘self-annihilation’ 
in Karl Marx; nor should I hesitate to say that he was 
possessed by God. We may —indeed we must— 
criticize him for having simply deified the process of 
history: but we must not forget that Christianity is no 
less bound to regard history as the progressive revelation 
of God, and certain historical figures as pre-eminently 
the instruments of the divine purpose. Marx assuredly 
was one of them. 

But, though we must insist on the profoundly re¬ 
ligious nature of Marx’s philosophic revolution, we 
must insist no less that his theory, as he had formulated 
it, was inadequate. He had elevated a partial though 
profound truth to the status of a whole truth, and had 
over-simplified human experience. He was leaving 
things out. We have no call to condemn him: there 
was practical and urgent work to be done. Would that 
we were one-half so zealous in our Father’s business as 
he was! But what was a venial error in Marx himself 
has grown to be a diabolism in his successors. 

The individual cannot be dissolved into the social 
collective as completely as Marx dissolved him. Even 
if, per impossibile, the individual could be as completely 
dissolved into the collective as Marx claimed he was, 
still it would always be true that the collectivity of 
the human essence would need to be apprehended 
by an individual mind. In other words, the necessary 
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condition of apprehending the collectivity ofmaniswhat 
Aristotle named as the perfection of the activity of the 
individual as such: an achievement of contemplation. 
The ‘theoretical understanding of the movement of 
history as a whole’ is an act of religious or philosophical 
contemplation, which itself can only be recognized or 
understood by a spiritual philosophy. Nothing, save 
a dogged refusal to undertake a conscious under¬ 
standing of itself, could prevent the ‘new materialism’ 
from being the parent of a new spiritualism. What in 
fact the ‘new materialism’ achieves, on the side of the 
subject, is an immense and salutary self-purification. 
The spirit in man is thereby disengaged, in a moment 
of vision, from its own hitherto unconscious immersion 
in a system of socio-economic necessity. The Pauline 
psychology is directly appro])riate to the Marxist 
revolution: which, indeed, supervenes on the discovery 
of the appalling extent to which, in an industrial 
capitalist society, we are involved in ‘the body of this 
death’. Certainly, there is one cardinal distinction 
between tire Pauline and the Marxist Weltanschauung, 
Marx believed that this world was pi'oceeding, by 
divine necessity, towards a consummation in time; 
whereas Paul was assured that it was moving to a con¬ 
summation beyond time. But, in fact, Paul’s ‘beyond 
time’ — ‘in a twinkling of an eye we shall all be 
changed’ — and Marx’s ‘in time’ — ‘pre-human 
history ends and human history begins’ — are by no 
means so far apart as the phrases suggest. They are 
certainly not antipodal, as some modern theologians 
would contend. For both, Paul and Marx, at least, 
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the consummation is not homogeneous with that which 
precedes it. There is, for both, an entry into a new 
order of existence. The real distinction between them 
must not blind us to their real affinity — probably 
peculiar to the Jewish prophetic genius. 

The psychology implied, and indeed taken for 
granted, in Marx’s ‘philosophical revolution’ is a 
religious psychology, with profound affinities to the 
Pauline psychology. We are compelled to make ex¬ 
plicit tlie psychological implications of Marx’s ‘new 
materialism’ in order to prevent it from becoming 
unintelligible, or from being degraded into a new 
form of the ‘old materialism’, as it becomes for 
example in Marx-Leninism. ® The importance tacitly 
assigned in it to the individual consciousness is enor¬ 
mous, hardly, if at all, less than that assigned to the 
socio-economic collective itself: but it is a regenerated 
consciousness, having as it were shed the impedi¬ 
ments of unacknowledged necessity, and disengaged 
itself from the grave-clothes of unconscious material 
compulsions. This regeneration of the individual 
consciousness (we insist) has a natural, indeed an 
inevitable, affinity with Christian psychology, if it 
is not perfunctory. 


We may dwell on this affinity a little longer: for it 
is remarkable. But the affinity of Marxism is not with 
the secularized psychology of conventional Christian¬ 
ity. It is an affinity with the psychology of the 
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Christian saint and mystic. Marxism meets with Chris¬ 
tianity on tire heights, and in the depths — but not at 
all in the middle regions where Christianity serves as 
a mere ‘deodorant’ of an atheistic society. We have 
no sympathy with those who react to Marx’s disturbing 
declaration that ‘tlie human essence is the ensemble of 
social relations’ with pious horror as a piece of atheism. 
It will be time for them to pronounce whether or not 
it is atheistic when they have received the truth of it 
into their hearts. The reason they recoil from it is not 
because it is atheistic, but because its truth is intoler¬ 
able. 

In order to become aware of its implications, let us 
return to our former statement that it is practically 
impossible for the individuals who compose the modern 
collective to assert their reality against the collective, 
even though go per cent of them dislike, or even 
abominate, what the collective is doing, say, in this 
crucial matter of modern war and the preparations 
for it. This assertion of the reality of the individual 
against the modern collective is, we say, practically 
impossible, because to do so involves a physical separa¬ 
tion of oneself from the collective which is impossible 
to-day. In the modern world, to separate oneself from 
this collective is to enter that collective: and there is no 
collective in the world to-day which is not obedient to, 
the compulsions of modern war and modern prepara¬ 
tion for it. To-day there is no New England or New 
Holland across the ocean to which men may escape; 
the only possible way of escape is by a road which leads 
out of existence and time altogether into the world of 
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spiritual contemplation or mystical communion. The 
human essence may be the ensemble of social relations; 
but the discovery which filled Marx with exultation in 
1845 might fill him with despair to-day. The self¬ 
alienation of man-in-society has reached an extremity 
which even he hardly foresaw. He could put his faith 
in social revolution by the instrumentality of the 
working class; in 1939 the Marxist knowledge does not 
lead to the Marxist hope. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that Marx would be less confounded than many 
Marxists by the spiritual outcome of the situation 
which he was the first to discern. For his discovery 
that the human essence was the ensemble of social 
relations was intended to add a new dimension to 
human awareness: so that men, having understood this 
truth, should understand that individual goodness 
was now an illusion except it was corroborated and 
substantiated by the goodness of the collective. 
He intended it to have the effect upon others 
that it had upon himself — to make them dedicate 
themselves completely to the moralization of the 
collective. 

Unfortunately, though not surprisingly, his dis¬ 
covery was almost incomprehensible to the common 
run of men. One could make this strange point of 
view one’s own only for a moment of illumination, one 
of those moments when, as Paul Claudel has said, 
the soul is drawn out of the body as a sword from the 
sheath. It has taken more than ninety years for the 
truth of Marx’s vision to begin to dawn upon us. To¬ 
day the individual man who desires to be good has 
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begun to realize that his goodness is futile without a 
good society to give it substance. 

The world of everyday life is irow so radically 
different from the world of the gospels and the effort 
required to interpret the universal truths that derive 
from the Gospel in terms that mean anything in a 
world of intricate social organization is so immense that 
the whole thing appears remote from life as it has to be 
lived. True, there remain certain ineradicable ex¬ 
periences in human life — birth, marriage and death — 
where the essentially personal message of the Gospel 
takes on living meaning for some peojile, or nray be for 
most people for a short time; but the vast majority of 
men live in a world which sex-ms to have little cnouglx to 
do with what Jesus talked about orthe Church teaches." 

That is a Christian man’s ratification, in experience, 
of die truth of Marx’s discovery that the human 
essence is no longer something dwelling in the indi¬ 
vidual, but ‘the ensemble of social relations’. The 
number of men is steadily increasing who can no 
longer deceive themselves in this regard. In the 
world that is, in the society that is, Christian conduct is 
impossible. There are, there can be, no good men in 
the world to-day. Decent men, well-meaning men, 
men who would be good if only they could see the way, 
— these there are by the tliousand, or indeed the 
million; but good men, no. 

Ah, but this is an old condition; an everlasting con¬ 
dition. ‘There is no health in us’, says the general 
confession. But no, it is a new condition; for there is 
no possibility of repentance. It is no use our begging 
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God to grant that ‘we may hereafter lead a godly, 
righteous and sober life’. It cannot be done. Or, 
rather, the demand it makes is so fearful that we cannot 
face it. Come out of that earthly city, it says. But we 
cannot. The earthly city is everywhere to-day, and 
evil everywhere. We cannot delude ourselves concern¬ 
ing the meaning of the millions of hopeless and hapless 
refugees whom no earthly city will receive. Anti- 
Christ has conquered the world. There is only one 
kind of Christian men in the world to-day. They are 
saints. 


§ 

Ninety years ago, Marx who saw what had happened 
and foresaw what would happen, believed in a new 
Messiah — the suffering proletariat. It was a noble 
dream: the outcome of a strange and passionate con¬ 
viction that Christianity was dead, and that man’s re¬ 
demption had passed into the very process of history. 
The possibility of a synthesis between his philosophical 
revolution and the Christian faith was remote from his 
mind. Christianity, in practice — and there was for 
him no other test of truth — appeared to him to be 
wholly identified (as indeed it almost wholly was) 
with a property-system which was compelling the new 
collective life-production to be destructive of humanity. 
‘In the development of the productive forces a stage is 
reached, in which productive forces and naeans of 
communication are created which, under existing con¬ 
ditions, only do harm; they are no longer productive 
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forces, but. destructive forces.’“ The function of the 
Christian Church as Marx saw it in action, was to de¬ 
fend and sanctify tliose ‘existing conditions’. Is it not 
so, even to-day, when the destruction which needed a 
man of genius to discern it in 1845, stares die common 
man in the face and appals him? 

Marx turned to practice: to tlic political organiza¬ 
tion of the new class of men whose lium anity was being 
destroyed by the demonic combination of collective 
life-production and an individualistic property-system. 
‘The first step in the workers’ revolution’, says The 
Communist Manifesto, ‘is the raising of the proletariat to 
the ruling-class, the conquest of democracy.’ Note 
that, for Marx in 184.8, the conciucst of democracy and 
the raising of the proletariat to the ruling-class are, 
quite simply, synonymous. Since the conquest of 
democracy was not achieved in the full Marxist sense, 
even in England, till thirty years after his death, he did 
not live to see how grimly, in fact, practice would 
demonstrate the excessive ‘tcrrestriality’ {Diesseitigkeit) 
of his thinking. The element which lie had left out of 
his revolutionary simplification, and perhaps had de¬ 
liberately ignored as ‘a purely scholastic question’, was 
to reveal its reality. 
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THE DYNAMIC OF 
SOCIAL REVOLUTION 

Marx turned away from considering the implications 
of his philosophical revolution to the task of organizing 
and inspiring the working class politically. Neverthe¬ 
less, the one working-class movement in which his 
influence was predominant, and to which he gave a 
philosophy, collapsed. The German Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Party which was the main political creation of 
the Marxist inspiration, and was indeed described by 
Engels as the true inheritor, in virtue of the Marxist 
philosophical revolution, of classical German philo¬ 
sophy, has ceased to exist. It is a disconcerting denou- 
ment. We cannot forget the maxim: Tn practice must 
the truth, i.e. the effectiveness and power the terres- 
triality: Diesseitigkeit ~ our thinking be demon¬ 
strated.’ The word was carefully chosen. Probably 
Marx invented it for his purpose. Diesseitigkeit: this- 
sidedness, its emancipation from any nonsense about 
another world. Perhaps — one cannot keep the 
thought from creeping in — perhaps the fate of 
the German Social-Democracy has indeed revealed the 
‘this-sidedness’ of Marx’s thinking, and revealed pre¬ 
cisely this. Perhaps the maxim has all the sinister am¬ 
biguity of an oracle: and Marx’s formulation of the 
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supreme test of his philosophy in these words is a 
perfect example of tragic irony. 


§ 

So far as his thinking went, Marx had dissolved the 
individual into ‘the ensemble of social relations’. The 
‘practical-critical activity’ which was governed by this 
acknowledgment consisted in identifying himself with 
the political movement of the proletariat, which (he 
believed) alone could effect a revolutionary change in 
‘the ensemble of social relations’ by which the indi¬ 
vidual person was determined. 

But by what road was the proletariat to advance to 
its goal? It was, in its main direction, C|uite simple. 
The first step was the eoncpiest of democracy. Since 
the proletariat was, by hypothesis, a majority in a 
capitalist democracy this ‘winning of the battle of 
democracy’ was synonymous ‘with raising the prole¬ 
tariat to the position of the ruling-class’. 

The necessity of winning the battle of democracy 
was not self-evident to the proletarian, even in Eng¬ 
land. It took a good many years — at least half a 
century — to persuade anything like a majority of 
British proletarians that what they needed was the 
franchise; and in the 1790’s they were as liable as not 
to deal very roughly with any peripatetic reformer 
who suggested to them the necessity of political reform. 
And England was one of the two great political nations. ^ 

And although in The Communist Manifesto Marx took 
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it for granted that the working-class would struggle for 
political equality, in an essay written shortly before 
the Manifesto, he had publicly admitted that it was 
unlikely that the German working class would do so. 
In that essay he drew a significant distinction between 
the aptitude for revolution of the French and the Eng¬ 
lish, on the one hand, and the Germans on the other. 
‘The former’, he said, ‘hold at least to the political 
illusion, which is the nearest to reality’, while the 
Germans move ‘in the realm of “pure spirit” and 
make religious illusion the driving power of history’.® 
This statement has a twofold interest. In the first 
place, it shows that Marx, who despaired of Germany 
as a supremely ‘non-political’ nation, ‘beneath the 
level of history’, regarded politics as situated in a 
mysterious region half-way between the economic 
reality and the religious illusion. In the second place, 
it raises the question why Marx did not pause to inquire 
how it came to be that the French and English were 
politically minded, while the Germans were not. He 
says, in another essay of the same period, that every 
class in Germany is lacking in ‘that breadth of soul, 
which identifies itself, even though for the moment 
only, with the soul of the people: that touch of genius 
which kindles material force into political power’;® 
but he accepts this crucial difference of national idio¬ 
syncrasy as a datum. Indeed at moments he trans¬ 
mutes this political incapacity of Germany into the 
basis of a belief that proletarian revolution must 
happen there because it is the only kind of revolution 
that can happen there. In Germany partial and 
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political revolution is inconceivable. ‘In France par¬ 
tial emancipation is the conditio sitie qua non of complete 
emancipation.’’' 

No doubt Marx had in mind the immediate future 
of 1848; but the movement of his mind is bewildering. 
We have the uncomfortable feeling that he is leaving 
something out, or that his eager imagination is leaping 
over present despair to future confidence. In The Com¬ 
munist Manifesto he declares that the first step in the 
workers’ revolution is the conquest of democracy; in 
the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher (1843-4) he declares 
that Germany is incapable of conquering democracy. 
The connection between democratic revolution and 
proletarian revolution remains entirely obscure. France 
and possibly England, but France certainly, would 
proceed through the conquest of democracy to prole¬ 
tarian revolution, and so give tlie signal to Germany, 
which would achieve proletarian revolution without 
any previous conquest of democracy. The event has 
been otherwise. It has been Russia which has achieved 
proletarian revolution, without democratic revolution. 
But for Marx Russia hardly existed. If Germany was 
beneath contempt, Russia was beneath consideration. 
‘Were it not’, he says, ‘that the total development of 
Germany surpasses the political development of Ger¬ 
many, a German could no more participate in the 
problems of to-day than a Russian can.’ ® But again he 
leaves aside, perhaps as a subject too painful for close 
inquiry, how there had come to be this mysterious 
hiatus between the economic and the political develop¬ 
ment, of Germany. 
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§ 

Why did this discrepancy exist between the ‘political 
idealisin’ of France and England on the one hand, and 
Germany on the other? How came it that there was 
this lack of correspondence between the economic and 
the political development of the German people? It 
is astonishing that Marx did not directly grapple with 
this all-important problem. Was it that he was intoxi¬ 
cated by the absoluteness of his own theory? Socialism, 
he believed, was no longer an ideal, but a necessity, if 
the forces of production were not to beeome destruc¬ 
tive. But what kind of socialism was a ‘necessity’? Was 
anything more in the way of soeialism ‘necessary’ than 
just suflicient economic collectivism to enable the in¬ 
dustrial machinery of a country to function without 
positive catastrophe? To use a pertinent modern ex¬ 
ample, is not the degree of socialism contained in the 
economy of National Socialism in Germany precisely 
the degree of socialism that is ‘necessary’ on Marx’s 
principles? More than this, may it not also be precisely 
the kind of socialism that is ‘necessary’? It is futile to 
reply that National Soeiahsm is not the socialism that 
Marx meant. We agree: he would certainly have been 
horrified at it. But Marx had persuaded himself into 
the belief that that socialism, which was formerly an 
ideal, was now a necessity. We may apply his own 
test. The practical test of Marxist Socialism is that it 
has disappeared in its own country, and National 
Socialism reigns in its stead. 
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What is the cause of this strange reversal of the 
Marxist hope? There are many causes, to be sought on 
different levels; and to some of them we refer else¬ 
where in this book. But the root cause of the Marxist 
failure to foresee and be forearmed against the dangers 
of democracy, was the Marxist inability to grasp that 
democracy was a real, specific and unique"condition 
of society. This derived directly from an original 
failure to distinguish between the economic structure 
of a sockty and the society itself An illuminating and 
revolutionary emphasis on the importance of the 
economic structure had hardened into an unwarrant¬ 
able dogma that the economic structure is the reality 
of society and the political, moral and social super¬ 
structure an illusion. 

The Communists deny ffiis; they frequently point to 
a statement made by Engels in 1890 to tlie effect tliat 
‘the different moments of the superstructure . . . also 
exercise their influence on the progress of historic 
struggles’. It is true that Engels there verbally admits 
the positive influence of the ‘superstructure’; but the 
admission is straightway withdrawn in the words 
which follow: 

These moments all influence one another but in the 
long run the economic moment necessarily has the 
upper hand over the infinite multitude of chances 
(that is to say, of things and events whose intimate 
interconnection is so remote or so difficult to deter¬ 
mine that one can consider it as inexistent and 
neglect it).' 

Those are significant words. The political, moral 
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and social superstructure has an influence on the pro¬ 
cess of history, but the forces at work within it are so 
complicated that we cannot measure them. Therefore 
we neglect them, regard them as non-existent, and in 
fact treat the economic conditions as decisive. De¬ 
cisive, one may well ask, of what? Not of history, 
obviously, for the unknown variables influence that. 
It is as though an anatomist were to proclaim that the 
nervous system is unfortunately so very complicated 
that the art of medicine must ignore it. 


§ 

In spite therefore of any apparent and verbal re¬ 
servation the fundamental assumption of Marxism is 
that tlie economic structure of society forms an auto¬ 
dynamic whole which insists (in the long run) not 
merely upon its own functioning — its esse, to use a 
scholastic distinction — but upon its optimum func¬ 
tioning — its bene esse — as well. It is imperative to 
examine this assumption. 

In a sense, and by a metaphor, it is legitimate to say 
that the economic structure of capitalist society can 
and will insist on its own esse-, it will insist on function¬ 
ing freely up to a certain point, simply because, with¬ 
out this modicum of free functioning large masses of 
the people would suffer hardship of a kind that they 
feel to be absolutely intolerable, and their suffering 
would be translated immediately into active political 
discontent. The necessity of this minimal functioning 
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of a capitalist economy is in fact constantly and auto¬ 
matically translated into a political imperative. But 
the ‘necessity’ of the maximal functioning of a capi¬ 
talist economy (its bene esse) is not a necessity of this 
kind. It is, indeed, a misnomer to speak of it as a 
necessity at all. It is in no sense necessary that a 
motor car should run well. If it runs moderately well, 
and ‘gets you there’, it is good enough for most people. 
If it does not run at all, it is scrapped. So that we may 
say, metaphorically, that a certain minimal functioning 
is ‘necessary’ to a motor car, because if it functions be¬ 
low this point of efliciency, it is scrapped, and ceases to 
be a motor car. But its optimum functioning depends 
entirely upon the quality of satisfaction its owner de¬ 
sires to obtain from it, and upon the price, in money 
or in labour (i.e. in competing satisfactions), he is 
willing to pay for this satisfaction. So it is with the 
economy of a post-capitalist democracy. Its bene esse, 
its optimum functioning, is in no sense necessary; on 
the contrary it is entirely contingent on the price in 
competing satisfactions the members of the society are 
prepared to pay for this particular satisfaction. Are 
they willing ‘to spurn delights aird live laborious days’ 
for the sake of the optimum functioning of the economy? 
Up to a certain point they may be; but such willingness 
is the product of a moral education. Moreover, be¬ 
yond a certain point, it is manifest that they will be 
sacrificing more human satisfactions than they gain. 
And to fix the point for a society of millions of people 
at which the average gain in satisfactions, through 
attaining a higher degree of efficiency in the functioning 
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of its productive processes, definitely ceases to out¬ 
weigh the_ average loss in satisfactions caused by 
subordinating the individual person to the demands 
of this higher efficiency is a problem of incredible deli¬ 
cacy and complexity — so delicate and complex that it 
can be solved only tentatively, by groping experience, 
such as democracy alone permits. 

ubiquitous balancing of satisfaction against satis¬ 
faction is constantly going on in a democratic society. 
No doubt it is obfuscated by ignorance, which is ex¬ 
pressed in mistaken notions of what are durable satis¬ 
factions. But even the relatively privileged person 
generally spends a lifetime in making these dis¬ 
coveries. And if, as we shall argue, the achievement of 
modern democracy is the entry of society as a whole 
into adult and responsible consciousness, it may take 
democracy its lifetime to discover the true hierarchy 
of satisfactions of man-in-society. If democracy were 
to^ be left to itself, we could suppose that its lifetime 
might last for ever, and that its freedom for peaceful 
self-evolution would enable it gradually to approach 
the optimum adjustment between material and 
spiritual satisfactions. Reached this optimum could 
never be. For the gradual extension of security, the 
progressive release of psychical energy from the de¬ 
mands of the struggle for mere existence, would con¬ 
tinually open up new possibilities of finer satisfactions. 
One may even imagine that the appetite for these, 
growing by what it feeds on, might begin to make in¬ 
roads on the appetite for material satisfactions, and a 
reverse process be set in motion. 
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We leave such idle speculations, and concentrate on 
the point that there is no ‘necessity’ of any kind, or any 
order, that the economy of a post-capitalist democracy 
should achieve its maximum functioning, its bene esse. 
The maximum functioning of an economy, in itself, 
may be entirely prejudicial to the satisfactions actually 
desired by a majority of the members of the society.’ 
Whether it be due to ignorance, or to untutored and 
instinctive wisdom, such is the actual feeling of the 
members of post-capitalist democracy to-day. They 
look with gimuine repxdsion, on the totalitarian 
societies, whether Clommimist or Fascist, and pray to 
be allowed to ‘muddle through’ into so much greater 
cflicicuicy as is compatible with frecdom.s which are 
prized. 


§ 

Thus there is a vast space, which Marx avoided to 
explore, betweeit the ripeness of economic conditions 
for socialist revolution and the determination of the 
people to make such a revolution. Between the col¬ 
lectivism that is necessary, and the socialism that is 
desirable, is a great tract of desert country which can 
be crossed only by moral effort and self-sacrificing 
devotion. Unless Marx was to mislead his followers, 
it was imperative that he from his mountain-top 
should survey and map this debatable land. And it is 
one of the strangest facts about him that he made no 
attempt to do so. Apparently he was satisfied with his 
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own theory that socialist revolution was inevitable. It 
was inevitable^ but it would happen in different ways 
— in countries which ‘held to the political illusion’ 
and were capable of ‘political idealism’, the road lay 
through the previous conquest of democracy; but in 
unpolitical Germany there would be no half-way 
house, but one revolutionary rush to the goal. 

Not that Marx turned a blind eye to the pohtical 
ineptitude of his countrymen. As we have seen, he 
recognized it and theorized about it. But it seems never 
to have occurred to him that the fact could not be 
accounted for in terms of his own theory. Again, he 
had a clear insight into the combination of theoretical 
audacity and political incompetence of his German 
countrymen, but he seems never to have been visited 
by the suspicion that he also might be infected by the 
same dissociation. He had carried German speculative 
audacity to its furthest possible development; he had 
indeed brought German ‘philosophical idealism’ to the 
point at which it became consubstantial with the 
‘actual movement’ of the proletariat. But the ex¬ 
tremity of that paradox was itself a triumph of 
theoretical audacity. It is the kind of thing over 
which one instinctively shakes one’s head a little. It is 
magnificent, but ... 

Of this German idiosyncrasy, as we have said, Marx 
was acutely conscious — in others. Indeed, he seems 
to have considered that it was the specific contribution 
of Germany to contemporary history (that is, the 
history of bourgeois society) to make revolutions in 
theory only. 
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Even historically, theoretical emancipation has a 
specific practical meaning- for Germany. Germany’s 
revolutionary past is theoretical; it is the Reformation. 
As it was then the monk, so it is now the philosopher, 
in whose brain the revolution begins. 

Luther certainly conquered the slavery of devotion, 
because he replaced it by the slavery of conviction. 
He shattered belief in authority, because he restored 
the authority of belief He changed the priests into 
laymen, because he changed the laymen into priests. 
He freed men from outwaid religiosity, because he 
established religiosity in the inward man. He freed 
the body from fetters, because he put the heart in 
fetters. 

But, if Protestantism was not the real solution, it 
was the real posing of the problem. Henceforward, 
the layman’s struggle was not against the priest out¬ 
side him, but against his own inward priest, his own 
priestly nature." 

This is an illuminating instanee of the singular com¬ 
bination of insight and obtuseness in Marx. ’Why did 
he not go on to consider how it was that tlie Protestant 
impulse took a form so different in England and 
America, where it went on working until it burst forth 
as political revolution — ‘even to the reforming of 
Reformation itself’? Whereas in Germany the re¬ 
ligious Reformation straightway identified itself with 
political reaction, even to the bloody suppression of the 
peasant revolt? 

No doubt he would have said, and indeed he did say, 
that it was due to the unfortunate preoccupation of 
the German mind with pure theory, mere theology. Now 
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he, Marx, was giving them a real theory which led to 
action. ‘The basic Germany’, he wrote at the end of the 
essay we have been quoting, ‘cannot make a revolution, 
without revolutionizing its basis. The head of this 
emancipation is Philosophy, its heart the Proletariat’. “ 
But what was to prevent this new revolutionary philo¬ 
sophy, this brand-new philosophy of revolution, be¬ 
coming once more a mere theology in Germany? 
There was much to make it probable, for instance, the 
fact that it was the first philosophical theory of revolu¬ 
tion — and there was nothing to prevent it, except the 
emergence of that mysterious ‘political idealism’ by 
which a particular class ‘feels itself primarily to be not 
a particular class, but the representative of the uni¬ 
versal social need’. 


§ 

This ‘touch of genius’, as Marx himself had recog¬ 
nized, existed or did not exist, quite independently of 
any revolutionary theory. It was a native and in¬ 
stinctive generosity and ‘breadth of soul’. Whence did 
it come? It did not come from the ‘productive forces’. 
Marx, who claimed to have accounted for everything, 
had not accounted for this ‘political idealism’, which 
on his own showing was the necessary dynamic of 
political revolution. Was the proletarian revolution a 
political revolution or not? Very oddly, Marx never 
seems to have made up his mind about that. 

We maintain that the source of this ‘political ideal¬ 
ism’ is religious idealism; and that it is high time it was 
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recognized — even by Marxists. By religious idealism 
we do not mean an idealism necessarily associated with 
an existing form of organized religion. We make no 
doubt that Marx himself experienced this religious 
idealism with a truly revolutionary intensity. Whether 
it is associated with any existing form of religion will 
depend, we imagine, on the previous associations of 
that religion in tire particular country. In Marx this 
religious idealism was consciously dissociated from 
religion in all its traditional forms. Indeed, it seemed 
to him to have had its birth in the ‘annulment’ of 
religion. He goes even so far as to say: 

The evident prool' ol' the radicalism of German 
theory (by which of coui-se he meant his own) and 
thus of its practical caua-gy, is its origination in the 
decisive and positive annulment [Aufhebung) of religion. 
The critique of religion ends with the doctrine "that 
Man is the highest being for Man, and thus with the 
categorical imperative to overthrow all conditions in which 
man is a debased, servile, neglected, despicable being.»“ 

Why the categorical imperative to overthrow all de¬ 
basing social conditions should depend exclusively on 
the discovery that ‘Man is die highest being for Man’ 
is not explained. It is apparently regarded as self- 
evident. But this particular imperative follows, more 
cogently, from another belief: namely that man is 
made in the image and likeness of a loving God. It was 
die prophet of this religion who proclaimed that ‘The 
Sabbath was made for Man, not man for the Sabbath’. 
No doubt this was effectively denied in the official 
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Christianity of Germany; as it is effectively denied by 
official Christianity everywhere. That is because, as 
Kierkegaard said, ‘Officialdom is incommensurable 
with Christianity’. Nevertheless, even in Germany it 
was disastrous that Marxist Socialism developed in 
complete dissociation from Christianity. It became 
merely an opposite and atheistic orthodoxy; another 
theology, instead of a new religion. 

This may have been inevitable. Perhaps there was 
in Germany of the 1840’s no form of Christianity with 
which a working-class political movement could 
possibly ally itself. But in that case it was imperative 
that Marxism itself should have evolved into a religious 
Socialism. If tlris had been possible, Marxism would 
itself have become a form of Christianity of which 
Germany stood in desperate need, for the one deplor¬ 
able element, even in the heroic form of German 
Lutheranism which has developed under the oppres¬ 
sion of National-Socialism has been the complete and 
intransigent ‘otherworldliness’ of the Confessional 
Church. “ 

That Marxism could and should have developed into 
a new form of Christian Socialism — that Marx re¬ 
vealed elements of historical, social and economic 
truth which Christianity must accept not only because 
they are true, but because their acceptance is in¬ 
dispensable to an understanding of the Christian gospel 
itself in the circumstances of to-day, is a main argu¬ 
ment of this book. But the necessary condition of 
such a development was that Marxist Socialism should 
have existed, and struggled to maintain itself, in a 
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working democracy. This never Iiappenccl. German 
Social-Democracy passed the greater part of its rather 
uninspiring life und(T the conditions of pseudo¬ 
democracy; and when in igi8, for a brief period a 
genuine democracy was established in Germany, a 
new form of Marxist Socialism had entered from 
Russia and split tin; Social-Democratic movement 
from top to bottom. So that, as a matter of historical 
fact, Marxist Socialism has never been positively ex¬ 
posed to the t(>st of democracy. But negatively it has 
been expostxl to the test. WIua-(‘ democracy has 
managed to establish itsell' ■ in England and France 
and the United States--Marxism has never been 
able to take deep root: I believe', simply because it has 
no illumination to throw upon the problems of 
democracy. It was concc'iwd, oiganized, and estab¬ 
lished into an orthodoxy in an academic remoteness 
from democratic rcadity. 

It is, no doubt, imjjossiblc to prove that Marxist 
Socialism, in order to maintain its own vitality under 
the conditions of genuine democi'acy, would be com¬ 
pelled to develop into religious Socialism. But it is, 
in a sense, self-evident; because Marxism, in order to 
renew its own dynamic, whicli (as we have seen) 
pei'ishes in the instinctive proletarian form so soon as 
complete political democracy is achieved, must needs 
have recourse to religious sources. But so long as 
Marxism developed only in the conditions of pseudo- 
democracy, the test was not applied to it. In theory, 
Marxism is anti-Christian. But that theoretical opposi¬ 
tion derives from Marx’s original identification of 
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philosophical idealism with religion. This was mis¬ 
leading — probably even to Marx himself. For where¬ 
as Marx could claim, truly enough, that his philosophy 
differed fundamentally from that of the idealist 
philosophers, in that ‘they had only given various 
interpretations of the world, while his purpose was to 
change it’, such a distinction cannot be made between 
Marxism and Christianity. However much historical 
Christianity may have failed of its purpose, from the 
beginning it has recognized that an essential part of 
its purpose has been to change the world. The 
Christian God, as Pascal said, is not the god of ‘the 
philosophers and the savants’; and Christianity is 
not merely a doctrine that interprets the world, it is a 
faith which claims to change it. 


§ 

That is to say, Marx, in distinguishing his philosophy 
from previous philosophy, as a philosophy which had 
its inevitable outcome in effective action, was merely 
insisting that his philosophy was a practical religion 
and not a mere theology. What is the relation between 
the religion of Marxism and the religion of Christian¬ 
ity? The answer to that will depend on what we mean 
by Christianity — and what by Marxism. Both, it seems 
to us, are current to-day in grievously impoverished 
forms. That is a symptom of our modern distress. 
Both Christianity and Marxism are abstract to-day. 

First of all, Marxism has and can have nothing to 
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say against the Christian conception of the divine first 
cause — deity as the ground of being and the source of 
Life. Marxism makes no attempt to answer the ques¬ 
tion: What is the cause of the movement of Life? It 
contents itself with declaring that human history is a 
meaningful process. In so far as Christianity really 
believes — and it is surely un-Christian if it does not — 
that the purpose of history is to approximate human 
society ever more closely to the condition of the 
Kingdom of God, and that man’s purpose as an indi¬ 
vidual is to strive towards that consummation, there is 
and can be no conflict between Marxism and Chris¬ 
tianity. 

But Christianity does not, and cannot, believe that 
imperfection and evil will ever be wholly eradicated 
from human existence. The most complete establish¬ 
ment of social justice will not put an end to some of the 
most poignant of human miseries — the personal 
griefs of suffering humanity; and even for the establish¬ 
ment of social justice itself man is a very fallible instru¬ 
ment. ‘The insolence of office and the spurns That 
patient merit of the unworthy takes’ will not disappear 
with tlie establishment of the social ownership and 
control of the means of production. In so far as 
Marxism avows a faith in a proximate millennium, 
Christianity cannot accept it. Still less can Chris¬ 
tianity accept the notion that the process of history 
can be consummated, or the Kingdom of God com¬ 
pletely realized, in time: no event in the time-process 
can realize the Divine justice. And this radical Chris¬ 
tian criticism of Marxist secular optimism is absolutely 
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necessary if Marxism is not itself to become a fanatical 
illusionism. 

So far the accounts are square. Marxism recalls 
Christianity to its duty of social revolution, to its 
fundamental rejection of the supremacy of property 
over persons, to the significance of its pristine impulse 
to community; and Christianity recalls Marxism to 
the dangers, indeed to the inevitable disillusion, of a 
purely secular optimism. 

Marxism declares that the reality of the individual 
in capitalist society is largely illusory. It says, indeed, 
that it is entirely illusory; but this, as we have seen, is 
a paradoxical figure of speech. It is only as individuals 
that men can accept Marxism. What Marxism actually 
does is to effect a revolutionary change in man’s con¬ 
ception of his own reality. It does annihilate the 
individual’s ‘bourgeois’ conception of his own reality; 
but at the same time it makes him much more real. He 
knows himself to be a member of the One Man of 
human society, and at the same time he knows that he 
knows this. That power in himself, but not of himself, 
whereby he knows this, cannot be distinguished in fact 
from what is known to Christian experience as the 
Spirit. What Marxism accomplishes is a revolutionary 
purification of the individual; a catalysis of the re¬ 
ligious illusion concerning Man into social reality, and 
religious reality. And this is necessary and to be ex¬ 
pected and welcomed; for the historical moment has 
come when whatever hope there is of saving human 
society from degradation and destruction lies in the 
effort to make the Christian faith the dynamic of 
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social existence. At this moment, tliereforc, traditional 
and organized Christianity is laced with its Day of 
Judgment. Hitherto, it has had an excuse for its un¬ 
christian complicities. Marx himself insists on its 
excuse: the material conditions, the forces of produc¬ 
tion did not permit the Christian ideal to be realized 
save by saints. But now they do. They not merely 
allow it, but they make it imperative. li'the productive 
forces are not to be still further pca'verted into forces of 
destruction, the abandoiimiuit of bestial warfare and 
the establishment of real Christian justice witliin and 
between tlie nations is imperative. Christianity cannot 
escape the fearful judgment of Cod. 

Christianity will either become real, or it will dis¬ 
appear; Marxism will cither become Christian or it 
will disapirear. I’herc will be left ol' a Europe which 
e.ould discard the religious illusion, Init could not re¬ 
create the redigious reality, only a desert of barbarism 
and savagery. And the place where this issue will be 
decided is withm the democracies. In them the in¬ 
eluctable pressure upon Christianity to become 
socialist, and socialism to become Christian, will be 
manifest. There need be, of necessity, no unity of pro¬ 
fession but there must be mutuality of understanding 
and unity of act. 

The only relevant Mai’xist criticism of the revolu¬ 
tionary teaching of Jesus, would be that it was idealistic, 
first, in the sense that the social revolution it com¬ 
manded could not be permanent because the forces of 
production did not permit it, and second, idealistic in 
the sense that it appealed to the ethical and religious 
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motive in man. But what becomes of the first now that 
the forces of production do admit and, according to 
Marxism, demand precisely the social revolution which 
Jesus commanded? ‘From each according to his 
capacities, to each according to his needs’ was Chris¬ 
tian long before it was Marxist. It appears that only 
the second criticism remains. But why not appeal to 
the ethical motive in man? Above all now, when the 
material conditions permit and demand the social 
revolution? The Marxist has two possible replies, of 
which one is stupid. The stupid one is that he doesn’t 
like the appeal to the ethical and religious motive. 
The other is that the ethical and religious motive does 
not exist. Man in society does not and cannot act from 
ethical motives; he can act only as he is driven — by 
what? 

By the material forces of Lebensproduktion? By the 
class-struggle? By the sheer urge to maintain himself 
in existence? Not one of these motives is dynamic for 
social revolution in contemporary post-capitalist 
society. Marx himself, as we have seen, was curiously 
undecided concerning the nature of the revolutionary 
impulse itself. He spoke of revolutionary movement in 
history as something elemental—a datum. Die periodisch 
in der Geschichte wiederkehrende revolutionare Erschutterung-. 
‘the revolutionary upheaval that periodically recurs in 
history’. ^ “ But does it recur, does it even happen once 
- for example in Germany? The Reformation^ was 
Germany’s revolution, as Marx himself explained, 
but it was a ‘theoretical’ revolution. Gerinany’s 
democratic revolution, as Marx himself happily did 
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not live long enough to witness, was hardly less 
‘■theoretical’. Germany’s socialist revolution was a 
Nazi coup. Germany’s incapacity for political revolu¬ 
tion, her desperate lack of '^political idealism’, did not 
have the effect at all of making her the pioneer of 
‘proletarian revolution’. That equivocal glory fell to 
the despised Russia. Not that Marx could ever quite 
convince himself that Germany would be the pioneer 
of proletarian revolution. He wrote: ‘One day, Ger¬ 
many will find herself on the level of European col¬ 
lapse, before she has ever stood on the level of Euro¬ 
pean emancipation.’ That may still be prophetic. 


§ 

The j)oiut of this e.xamination of Marx’s early think¬ 
ing is to show that in annulling the ‘religious’, Marx, 
also annulled the ‘ethicar; by annulling the ‘ethical’,’ 
he annulled also the ‘political’. Partly he concealed 
what he was doing Irom himself by an instinctive am¬ 
biguity, as in the crucial phrase: ‘the Bildung of the 
revolutionary mass’; where we cannot tell Whether 
Bildung means simply ‘formation’ or ‘education’, 
although the difference is vital. Partly he looked upon 
specific and all-important national differences in 
‘political idealism’ — the self-sacrificing enthusiasm 
that ‘storms heaven’ — as data, to be recognized, but 
insusceptible of analysis or explanation. In some peo¬ 
ples there was this generous ‘breadth of soul’; in others 
there was not. Partly, no doubt, his prophetic and 
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philosophic imagination looked to a time when these 
national differences would vanish under the pressure 
of universal necessity. But this bent of his imagination 
was itself a mixture of Jewish millennism and philo¬ 
sophical idealism; he expected, so to speak, the Advent 
of the Absolute Idea. 

For this Advent Marx made the theoretical prepara¬ 
tion. He abolished the world of‘religious illusion’; but 
in fact he replaced it by a world which was governed 
by a secular theology, — the theology of historical 
materialism. The procession of the Godhead of Logos- 
theology, which became in Hegelianism the procession 
of the Absolute Idea in history, became in Marxism the 
procession of the social collective through the class- 
struggle. That is not intended as a jibe, nor even as a 
criticism. But the dissolution of the ‘human essence’ 
into a complex of productive forces and productive 
relations, on which this theology of materialism de¬ 
pended, had no absolute validity. It was an invaluable 
cathartic, but a poor staple diet. As a means to 
radical criticism of itself by bourgeois society, and of 
themselves by individuals in bourgeois society, it was 
salutary; but as a generalized psychological doctrine 
intolerable. You cannot tell man that he does not 
exist as an individual, and expect him to behave as a 
revolutionary. He will behave as a Yes-man. 

No doubt Marx, who as an individual experienced 
all the religious immediacy of his own vision, could 
fairly claim that he had emancipated himself from the 
religious illusion’. Since he thereby became a religious 
hero himself, we need not cavil. But his misleading 
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formulation of his own insights, dictated though it was 
by the more urgent needs of the working-class move¬ 
ment, involved that movement in self-stultification. 
He took it for granted, as we have seen, that the con¬ 
quest of democracy by the proletariat meant the 
establishment of the proletariat as the ruling class. It 
has not meant anything of the kind. It has meant that 
the psychological, ethical and religious problems 
which he excluded from tlie realm of reality have had 
the opportunity to reveal themselves as fundamental. 
Nazism is tlu". nemc'sis of a Socialism that ignores 
them. God forbid that we shoxild blame Karl Marx 
for Nazism. But the deficiencies of his doctrine which 
he had not time nor opportunity to supply, his 
followers should have supplied. 
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THE REALM OF POLITICS 

One of the major embarrassments of Marxist thinking, 
as it is conducted to-day, is its inability even to formu¬ 
late to itself the difficulties that have arisen through 
the achievement of political democracy. It has of 
course become aware of those difficulties in practice; 
but it is unable to think them. It is not a damning 
criticism of Marx himself that he did not provide his 
disciples with an intellectual instrument for thinking 
these problems. They had not arisen in his day; he 
had no native connection with the workings of de¬ 
mocracy; and in any case, the democracy that was 
worked in England prior to 1885 — the year of Marx’s 
death — was a very different system from the de¬ 
mocracy of 1939. Nevertheless, the terms in which he 
deplored the effect of an incomplete ‘democracy’ on 
the British working class are significant: he lamented 
it as the ‘bourgeoisification of the English proletariat’. 

On reflection, it appears unreasonable that Marx 
should deplore such a process. Implicit in his attitude 
was the demand that the proletariat, while beginning to 
participate a little in bourgeois prosperity, and to par¬ 
ticipate rather more in bourgeois political power, 
should yet remain unaffected by the ethos of bourgeois 
society. This demand was superhuman; it was, indeed, 
on the assumptions of Marx’s own philosophy, to ask 
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for a miracle. The natural process was that which was 
happening: as the more privileged of the proletarians 
gained entrance into bourgeois society, they adopted 
the values of bourgeois society. Marx was asking that, 
instead of this, they should be converted to a point of 
view which consciously repudiated the individualistic 
values of bourgeois society. For such an expectation 
there was no warrant at all in Marx’s own philosophy. 
The notion that the proletarians, instead of becoming 
bourgeois, ought to become Marxists, was singularly 
non-Marxist. 

We do not blame Marx so much for entertaining, as 
the modern Marxists I'or Jiot abandoning, this in¬ 
ordinate expectation. Even when Marx died the 
Socialist movement in England was a tiny handful of 
people, as it was even ten yt:ars later; but his modern 
disciples have fifty yeai's’ experience of an actual 
working-clas.s political movement to study and account 
for. What was a venial error in Marx becomes an un¬ 
forgivable blunder in the Marxist. And the blunder 
is elementary. If Marxism gives, as it claims to do, a 
complete account of the forces making for change in 
capitalist society, then there arc two, and only two, 
possibilities of social revolution. One is the instinctive 
uprising of the proletariat that is excluded from bour¬ 
geois society; the other the conversion of the bour- 
gcoisified proletariat to Marxist Socialism. There is 
no rc.orn for any possibility between these two, on 
Marx’s theory. If there is', in fact, a possibility between 
these two (as there well may be), Marxism will have 
to undergo a revolutionary change in order to be able 
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to describe or define it. The expedient adopted by 
modern Marxism to avoid this necessity is to import 
Marx-Leninism from Russia. It is an evasion of the 
whole problem. The dogma has failed; therefore we 
will have the dogma in a new ultra-dogmatic form. 

In this form of the Marxist dogma, there is no possi¬ 
bility of a transitional phase between bourgeois 
society and a socialist society, except ‘the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat’: which is again an 
evasion of the problem. For the period of transition 
(which the Socialist under democracy knows, not by 
theory, but by experience) is one in which the working 
class neither is revolutionary nor desires to dictate. 
That is the actual condition of the working-class move¬ 
ment under democracy. To ignore this reality, or to 
escape from it by saying that the day will come when 
the working class will be revolutionary and will make 
up its mind to dictate, is daydream or day-nightmare. 
It creates the impression that the Socialist who dreams 
in this fashion desires dictatorship for its own sake, and 
not at all because of the social justice it may, or may 
not, bring to pass. 


§ 

The root-cause of this perversity is the failure of 
Marx to furnish his disciples with any categories in 
which they can think the reality of what they call 
‘capitalist democracy’. They have only two categories 
bequeathed them by Marx: one is bourgeois society, 
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the other socialist society. (Unless we include as the 
third: ‘the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat’. 
But to include it would hardly be fair to Marx.) A 
society of which the political system is representative 
democracy, based on the universal adult franchise, 
cannot be comprehended in either of these categories. 
It is not a bourgeois society; neither is it a socialist 
society; yet it exists. It happens indeed to be the 
society in which we live. Nevertheless, according to 
Marxism, it is an illusion, a non-ens, an Unding. 

We have seen how Marx evaded the point in The 
Communist Marvifesto: in which the achievement of 
democracy by the proletariat was represented as 
identical with the establishment of the proletariat as 
‘the ruling class’. We have seen how he evaded it in his 
comparison of Frenclr ‘political idealism’ with German 
political incapacity. We have seen how he evaded it by 
refusing to inc|uire deeper into the implications of his 
own admission that the political illusion, cherished by 
the people of France and England, was nearer to the 
reality than the religious illusion, in which Germany 
excelled. But we look in vain for any anticipatory 
description of the society in which we actually live 
to-day. 

This evasion was, we repeat, very natural for Marx. 
The society in which we live did not exist in his day. 
The social state, or the semi-socialized state, had only 
begun to develop in England at his death. But he saw 
clearly enough, from the economic point of view, the 
privileged position which our relative capitalist 
monopoly had given and would give the English 
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working class, and he might have anticipated some at 
least of the political and moral problems which lay in 
wait for a socialist movement in such a country when 
it had achieved complete democracy. Unfortunately, 
the very clarity with which he perceived the economic 
structure of society obscured his vision of the political 
structure of society. The very profundity of his 
revolutionary insight that ‘the human essence’ 
was ‘the ensemble of social relations’ made it difficult 
for him to attach any abiding reality to the individual 
man. 

Was the individual person real, or not, for Marx? It 
is inordinately hard to say. Strictly, the answer — ac¬ 
cording to Marx —is that the individual person be¬ 
comes real only at the moment that he becomes aware 
of his own unreality. That is, for the generality, a very 
recondite, even an absurd, doctrine. It is a recondite 
doctrine, though not an absurd one; it is a religious 
doctrine, to be precise, a Christian doctrine, in an 
extreme form — a form indeed so extreme that unless 
it is humanized by Christianity itself it becomes 
intolerable to the human consciousness. But in any 
case this doctrine of the regeneration of the individual 
can be conceived as effective only in a tiny elite of the 
working-class movement — the saints of this secular 
Church militant; it has no relevance to the proletariat 
as a whole. That is a revolutionary ‘mass’, a unitary 
segment (so to speak) of the social collective, revolu¬ 
tionary therefore only at the level of unconsciousness, 
when it is impelled by primary life-instinct to a revolu¬ 
tionary destruction of a social order controlled by the 
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rights of property. As fai- as the proletariat is con¬ 
cerned, the Marxist doctrine is a doctrine of revolution 
without revolution;irics. 

This int rinsic weakness Marx concealed from himself 
by his equivocal use of the adjective "revolutionary’. 
The proletarian "mass’ is revolutionary in regard to the 
existing social ortler in an entirely different sense from 
that in which the converted Marxist is revolutionary: 
the Ibrmer is m:gativi'ly revolutionary, blindly raging 
against the unjust and intolerable social order; but 
the latter has a clear conception of the basis of the new 
social order to be established. 1 Icmce Marx assigned a 
cathartic and regenera.tive function to the revolution 
its(‘lf. "Revolution is not only necessary because the 
ruling chess can be overthi'own in no other way, but 
also because only in a revolution can tbe overthrowing 
class shake itself chxui of the old muck and be free to 
occupy itself in laying the foundations of a.new society’.* 
That is to say, in tlu' process of the revolution itself, 
occurs a moral rebirth of the proletarian mass — 
a mass-rcgcjieration. 

Once again, it is to be regretted llnit Marx did not 
enter moi-e deeply into the psychology implied in all 
this; but, taken merely at its face value, it is (we think) 
a valuable aptnju into the nature of creative revolution. 
M!oreovcr, it may fairly be said that the Russian 
Revolution fulfilled this pattenr. But Marx, as we have 
seen, was anticipating a democratic revolution, or at 
any rate a socialist revolution of which the first phase 
was the conquest of democracy. The problem he is 
avoiding is the crucial problem whether, when 
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democracy is achieved, the notion of the revolutionary 
‘mass’ remains applicable at all. Consider, for instance, 
his characteristic dictum urged against the young- 
Hegelian philosophic radicals, that Communism was 
not a theory or an ideal, but the actual working-class 
movement. 

Communism is for us not a condition which has to be 
established, not an ideal towards which reality must 
direct itself. We call Communism the actual movement 
which abolishes the present condition. 

The equivocation is obvious. What if ‘the actual 
movement’ does not ‘abolish the present condition’, 
nor seek to abolish it? Or, more pertinently, at what 
point, in the timid and tentative ‘socialization’ of a 
democratic society, is ‘the present condition’ changed 
so essentially that it is virtually abolished? 

Behind the ambiguity is the axiom that the working 
class is always revolutionary as a class: the working 
class is inherently revolutionary. If that were so, then 
it would indeed be sufficient that the Socialist should 
identify himself with the ‘working-class’ movement. 
But if the effect of democracy is to make the working 
class no longer revolutionary as a class, what is the 
Socialist to do then? 


§ 

Again the problem of the individual person returns. 
Maturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret. For the 
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problem of democracy and the problem of the indivi¬ 
dual person arc aspects of the same problem. And just 
as it is inordinately liard to say whether the individual 
person was a reality or not for Marx, it is inordinately 
hard to say whether dianoeracy was a reality for him 
or not. It was, apparently, for him a definite province 
of the semi-real realm of‘tin* political illusion’, which is, 
indeed, ‘nearer the reality’ than the religious illusion, 
but how near, and what dilferenee it makes by being 
nearer, Manx forbore to say. That tin; presence or 
absence of political democracy does make a vital 
diU'erema', he admits so vital that tlu- conquest of 
democracy is indeed the: i)rimary objective of the 
working-class movement but he admits this only as 
it wen^ in a ])arenthesis wdiieh is not sulfia’ed to disturb 
the sweep of his argunumt. Within the parenthesis he 
admits that it makes all tin* dilleienec' between having 
a revolution and not having one. 

Hence tlu^ very real justification of a penetrating 
Roman Catholic criticisin of tlu^ theory ol" Marxist 
Communism: ‘Our case against Communism is not 
that it is revolutionary, but that it is not.’“ The 
‘revolution’ which is promulgated by Marx’s theory, 
regarded as purely intellectutd theory (which it pur¬ 
ports to be as distijie.t from religious cloctrine), is a 
‘revolution’ which is indeed inevitable, by economic 
process, and there occurs no point in the process, as it 
is formulated by Marx, at which any other kind of 
causation than the power of economic necessity can 
intervene. All that the individual can do is to attain 
consciousness, which is merely the knowledge of 
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necessity. Thereby, indeed, according to Marx, he 
attains ‘freedom’. But that is nonsense, considered as 
an intellectual statement. 

It becomes a meaningful statement only when it is 
replaced in its own true order, and understood as a 
paradox of religious psychology, analogous to ‘He 
that will lose his life the same shall save it’, or to 
Blake’s ‘We, in our Selves, are nothing’. It is by a 
painful passing beyond the illusion that the individual 
self, or the natural man in us, is real, that we become 
veritably real. As an attempt to state this spiritual or 
psychological truth in a form directly relevant to 
creative political action in a modern industrial society 
Marx’s statement has the startling validity of a religious 
paradox. Not that we suggest an identity between 
Marx’s statement and the two religious utterances we 
have quoted. No Christian thinker could admit that 
the essence (Wesen) of man was the ensemble of social 
relations: but, on the other hand, no Christian thinker 
would have difficulty in admittiiig that the essence of 
man was of an entirely different order from the indivi¬ 
dual of whom common sense is conscious, who is none 
other than the natural man; and, secondly, no 
Christian thinker should have any difficulty in receiving 
the revelation of Marx: that man in a modern industrial 
society is almost wholly surrendered to the demonry of 
economic processes of which he is ignorant and which 
he makes no serious attempt to control. 

The peculiarity of Marx’s religious psychology and 
anthropology is that he seeks the transcendent in the 
social and economic collective — but not in the existing 
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social and economic collective. The existing collective 
is not transcendent for Marx. It would, indeed, be 
more nearly just to his thought to say that the discovery 
of the extent to which one is involved in the existing 
collective is a discovery not of one’s reality but of one’s 
unreality. That involves tlie perception that wc can 
become real, or good, only when the collective becomes 
real or good. The transcendent therefore is not the 
existing collective^ but the transformed collective. Marx’s 
thought is Jewislr through and through -- eschatologi¬ 
cal and apocalyptic: the Kingdom of God being the 
transformed collective. The necessity, by knowing 
which the individual becomes free, is the dynamic 
necessity discerned by pro])hetic vision as existing in the 
substance of the capitalist collective', whereby the false 
collective - ‘this world’ — will be metamorphosed 
into the true eolle'ctive - ‘the Kingdom of God’. 


At the heart of Marxism thus lies a religious para¬ 
dox; but that is prexdsely hetw, accenxling to Marx, and 
still more according to the; Marx-Leninists, Marxism 
must not be regarded." But if it is not so regarded, 
the Marxist eioctrine of revolution ceases to be 
dynamic at all. If it is dynamic, it is dynamic in spite 
of itself; and it is absurd that a doctrine which claims 
to represent the highest possible achievement of the 
individual consciousness within bourgeois society 
should leave whatever dynamic it possesses to be 
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introduced surreptitiously and as it were by miracle: 
either massively, in the form of a ‘political idealism’, 
a ‘generous breadth of soul’, which occurs as an 
inexplicable national idiosyncrasy and is inspired by 
‘the political illusion’; or individually, in the form of 
a recondite ‘religious’ conversion, by which the 
individual achieves individuality and freedom at the 
moment that he recognizes that his individuality and 
his freedom do not exist. It is no part of our argument 
to deny that this latter is, or may be, a genuine and 
effective kind of religious conversion, issuing in a self¬ 
dedication of the individual to the furtherance of a 
purpose in history discerned by the imagination; but 
we must pronounce it fantastic that Marxism should 
refuse to recognize the nature of its own dynamic. 

Fantastic, and futile. For without this knowledge 
of the nature of its own dynamic Marxism degenerates 
into one of two things, both of which are undesirable. 
Either it becomes a doctrine by which men are con¬ 
vinced of their own unreality, and their own inefficacy 
in trying to ‘change the world’, as in fact many 
Marxists in many countries (particularly in Germany) 
have been convinced. Or it becomes a doctrine by 
which men become at one and the same moment 
‘scientific’ revolutionaries, and completely ignorant of 
the motives by which they are in fact driven. They 
strain after self-transcendence in the solemn conviction 
that self-transcendence is impossible; they make a 
stern moral effort to assure men that there is no moral¬ 
ity, and with the zeal of religion ingeminate that re¬ 
ligion is a lie. It is no wonder that National Socialism 
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finds its opportunity in the moral confusion thus 
created. 

It may be said that such things have happened be¬ 
fore and will happen again, and that by such means 
the ‘socialist’ revolution was actually achieved in 
Russia. It is indeed true that by these means the 
Russian Revolution was turned into quasi-socialist 
channels; but tire more relevant truth is that a political 
revohuion Irad occurred in Russia, bedbre the Bolshe¬ 
vists int<!rvtmed, and that a mighty political revolution 
would have happ(Mied there' even if the Bolshevists 
Irad never ber'ii heard of. 'lire political revolution of 
Russia was an accomirlislual lact long before Lenin 
arrived in Petrograd. 

What tire Democratic Socialist needs is not a creed 
that will enable him to convert existing or probable 
political rr’volution into <[uasi-socialist revolution; but 
oirc that will enable him to help towards a social 
re.volutiorr where no probability ol jrolitical revolution 
exists. And this, which is his rcuil i>roblcm, is ignored, 
first silerr tly by Marx himself and then elaborately and 
deliberately by Marx-Ltminism. Whereas Marxism 
would have been compelled, il left to itsell, either to 
die of its own political irrelevance, or to be transformed 
in the effort of grairpling with the reality of the problem 
of democracy into a movcmcirt of religious socialism, 
Marx-Leninism has raised this irrelevance to the 
dignity not merely of an orthodoxy, which would have 
been bad enough, but to that of an orthodoxy with an 
Empire to back it, which is pernicious. 

By adhering to this alien orthodoxy, men cut them- 
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selves off from the tradition and reality of their own 
country. Their ignorance of the religious nature of the 
doctrine which they profess, and which they cannot 
really follow except religiously, has its immediate 
political consequences. They entirely misconceive 
the problem of political democracy. Marx also did not 
foresee the problem of modern democracy, but he had 
excuses. It did not yet exist; and there was a sacred 
fury in the eagerness of his imaginative vision which 
overleapt the period of democracy. But the modern 
Marx-Leninist has neither of these excuses. For him, 
democracy is merely a sham; he has lost all instinctive 
response to the fact that democracy was achieved in 
this country by an effort which lasted for two centuries 
and a half. It means nothing to him. So that he can 
pass from the slogan: ‘Democracy is a sham!’ to the 
slogan ‘Defend Democracy!’ without a twinge of con¬ 
science. If the former cry had had meaning, the latter 
can have none. The truth seems to be that democracy 
itself is meaningless to him. 

Democracy has a very real meardng; and a demo¬ 
cracy is a stubborn reality. First and foremost, it is 
the form of government which (mistakenly or not) 
asserts the worth and validity of the individual man, 
and that the true end of society to secure to him the 
maximum of responsible freedom. That is the 
rationale of complete political democracy. Hence 
derives, immediately, the inordinate difficulty of 
thinking democracy in Marxist categories. If the 
individual man is an illusion in capitalist society and 
his freedom a mirage, how can a form of government 
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winch is bused on the assertion of his worth and 
validity as an individual, and the desirability of his 
responsible freedom, be other than an aggravated and 
corporate illusion;’ 

Tin; cause of tliis strange; difficulty is ultimately 
Marx’s iiiilurc to define or describe the sphere of the 
political. It is for him a world of illusion, which is yet 
nearer to tlie irality than oilu;r forms of illusion, and in 
|)articular, nearer to reality than the religious illusion. 
But what is the mcamu«, ol'saying that, as between two 
illusions, one; is nearer te) reality than another? In what 
ele)e;s the supe;rie)rity of the political illusiem over the 
religions illusie>n c.enisist? The;re; e;an only be one 
auswe;r, on Marx’s prine;iple;s. I’he superiority of the 
pe)litica,l illusion ovea- the; reiligious illusion must consist 
in its supea-ior power te) e.hange; the world. Therefore, 
pe)litical pe>wea- eloe's e;hauge- the; world. Thus, the first 
step in the; worke;rs’ re;v()lutiou, according to The 
Communist Alnnijcslo, is fe)r the; we)rkers ‘to conquer 
deanoea'acy’, which is to e;one[ue‘r pe)litical power; then 
the;y have; acepurexl the i)e)wer te) change society. 

Marxism tells them fe)r what purposes to use their 
political power whe;n the;y have ae'.qnired it. But how 
do tht'.y acquire pe)litical powe;r? By achieving demo¬ 
cracy. But he.)w do the;y achieve democracy? By 
te.dling the)sc whe) pe)ssess political power that they 
prope)se to cstablisli themselves, the workers, as the 
ruling class? To such a challenge there would, and 
could be, no answer save civil war. And no complete 
democracy has ever been achieved by such a threat. 
Complete democracy is always established in the name 
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and in the interest of society as a whole. The claim is 
made that those who are excluded from the political 
society should be received into it on the ground of their 
common humanity; and that each adult individual 
member of society has the right — which is promul¬ 
gated as self-evident — to an equal share in the political 
power of the society. The worker claims, and achieves, 
democracy not as a worker, but as a man. 


§ 

Now it may be said — and probably Marx would 
have said — that this is illusion: that the common 
humanity on which the worker based his claim to 
political equality did not exist. (Marx, let us remem¬ 
ber, is categorical on precisely this point: the common 
humanity on which the worker striving for democracy 
bases his claim is precisely ‘the human essence’, which 
he says does not dwell within the individual, but is 
‘the ensemble of social relations’.) He would say, 
moreover, that however much the worker might claim 
democracy as Man, he did not achieve it as Man. He 
achieved it as worker, by his power as worker to 
paralyse the ‘life-production’ of the country by with¬ 
drawing his labour. But this only evades the problem 
at one level to encounter it, undiminished and un¬ 
solved, at a slightly different level. What causes the 
individual worker to threaten to withdraw his labour 
from the social process of ‘life-production’ on which he 
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himself immediately depends, in order to achieve 
democracy? Somewhere, somehow, personal decisions, 
moral decisions -- and self-sacrificial decisions — have 
to be taken. And the conscious motive of the worker 
in taking such a decision for such a cause as democracy 
is his respect for his own dignity as a Man. No matter 
how sedulously you seek to exclude the moral motive 
i'rom the revolutionary process of history, you are 
compelled to bring it in again — if only as Descartes 
brought God into his system of universal mechanics, 
pDUT lui (lomicT ti/u’ chKiuanciudc — to start the thing 
going. 

luirthermorc, this moral ‘illusion’ that rights are 
due to man as Man is not only necessary to the worker 
striving for the political ecpiality oI'democracy, but is 
ccpially necessa.ry in order to attract support to the 
workers’ political struggle: irom the privileged classes. 
Is it really to be believed that the workers’ political 
struggle is supporttal only l.)y those members of the 
politically privileged bourgeoisie who have achieved ‘a 
tlu;on'tical understanding of the historical movement 
as a whole’ in tlie Marxist s(aisc? It is true neither of 
the present nor the past. Ihe workers have been 
supported by those who believed in the dignity and 
rights of Man. The. very phrase, ‘the rights of Man’, 
is not only precious in revolutionary history; but even 
to-day is far more potent to move men to revolutionary 
action than anything the Marxist can u«er, wkhout 
ceasing, in the utterance, to be a Marxist. Without 
the conception and the conviction of the ‘rights^ of 
Man’, — a conception that is democratic and Christian 
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— the movement for social revolution would be para¬ 
lysed. 

Hence the element of fallacy in the Marxist con¬ 
ception that the working class achieves complete 
democracy as an economic class. It does not.'' It is 
much nearer the truth to say that the bourgeois class 
achieves bourgeois democracy as an economic class: 
and bourgeois democracy is a pseudo-democracy, 
because it confines political rights and political power 
to the owners of property. The admission of the 
propertyless man to an equality of political right and 
political power with the man of property means, and 
is, the replacement of sham democracy by real 
democracy; and real democracy is won by the workers 
not as workers, but as men. 

It is only after that point that the possibility of 
effective political organization of the workers as a class 
arises; and the organization is effective only in so far 
as its demands are in accord with the moral principles 
already established by the achievement of democracy 
itself. From their established claim to an equal share 
of the control of society as men, they advance to the 
claim to an equal share of the advantages of society as 
men. It is their natural way of advance, nor can they 
effectively advance by any other. It is no use their 
saying: ‘We will replace the existing ruling class by 
ourselves as the ruling class’: the workers are already 
the ruling class. Do they not, even in Great Britain 
to-day, rule through the National Government? Who 
put the National Government in power, but the 
workers? 


K 
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For the only definition of a worker that Marxism 
can admit is one who contiibutes to the ‘life-pro¬ 
duction’ of the nation. All who directly and necessarily 
participate in the productive processes of society, 
whether manually or administratively, whether the 
commodities produced are primary or secondary or 
tertiary ‘necessities’, are workers, whether they re¬ 
ceive 30S. or ‘ 1 - week, whether they vote National, 
or Labour, or Communist, or Fascist. And who can 
deny tliat the workers are the ruling class of England? 
That they do not use their political power to make a 
social revolution is nobody’s fault but their own.' But 
they will not make a social revolution until they be¬ 
lieve that a social revolution is possible, and so 
desirable that it is worth making great sacrifices to 
achieve it. 

There arc not many who believe a social revolution 
is desirable; fewer still who believe that it is possible. 
The abolition of private ownership in the means of 
production is very far from being the conscious goal 
of the working class. The period of complete demo¬ 
cracy can be regarded, realistically, only as a period 
during which the workers, and others besides, may 
(or may not) be gradually educated into a sense of the 
necessity of taking the ownership and control of the 
most important means of collective production out 
of private and socially irresponsible hands. Complete 
political democracy is the system of government which 
can permit such a process of gradual education into 
the necessity of radical social and economic change 
without a revolutionary upheaval. 
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§ 

Democracy is quite incompatible with dictatorship. 
Dictatorship, ‘in the name of the people’, is not 
democracy. Democracy is not ‘the rule of the people’, 
if by the people is meant anything less than the total 
membership of a democratic society. There are 
revolutionary moments in history when dictatorship 
is necessary to social and political progress; but they 
will not occur under complete democracy. The only 
kind of dictatorship that can supervene upon com¬ 
plete democracy is dictatorship to abolish democracy. 
Therefore any socialist in a democratic society who 
maintains that ‘socialist’ dictatorship is democratic 
is merely preparing as thoroughly as he can for the 
eradication of both democracy and Socialism. I take 
an example of this dangerous heresy from a book 
circulated by the Left Book Club. 

Democracy, contrary to many illusory views, does 
not mean freedom of every kind. It means the rule of 
the people, and this means the suppression of the 
enemies of the people. Democracy, therefore, is also 
dictatorship so far as concerns those who reject the 
decisions of the people. * 

Nobody imagines that democracy means freedom 
of every kind; that is known as anarchy. But democracy 
is based on a definite principle. It is entirely opposed 
to the suppression of minorities, and of minority 
opinion. For democracy does not recognize the exist¬ 
ence of any other sovereign ‘people’ than its own total 
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membership. Minorities therefore, and the opinions of 
minorities, are regarded as valuable even though they 
may have no direct and immediate effect on the 
actions of the State: they perform a critical function 
which is necessary if one part of the people is to act as 
sovereign, and yet in so acting is to represent the whole: 
which is the essence of democracy. If the minority is 
suppressed or silenced, democracy ceases to existj it 
becomes dictatorship — whether proletarian or totali¬ 
tarian, working class or middle class, makes no odds, 
so far as democracy is concerned. 

It is evident then that democracy is a delicate organ¬ 
ization of society, which cannot compete in efficiency 
of mechanical action with a society under a dictator¬ 
ship. Such a dictatorial society is often said to be 
superior in unity: we may admit that that is true, 
provided that we clearly realize that the unity in 
question is uniformity. Superior uniformity is an 
advantage in so far as the aims of the society are com¬ 
petitive, — hence, particularly, in the supreme form 
of competition which is war. Democracy is, admittedly, 
an inferior form of organization for war, because it is 
based on a higher kind of co-ordination than mass- 
uniformity. ’ It is, indeed, the organization of society 
into a living unity at the level of consciousness and 
responsible freedom; it lives by the open expression of 
conflicts and tensions, after the fashion of a conscious 
Man, and seeks the maximum of freedom for the 
individual that is compatible with the existence of the 
social whole. 

Thus the continued existence of a democracy, as a 
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democracy, depends upon an instinctive reluctance 
in the majority to push things too fast or too far. The 
government for the time being, although it directly 
represents only the major part of the nation, also 
represents the nation as a whole, and needs to be 
conscious of that function. Therefore, the range of 
awareness and sensitivity in a democratic government 
is much greater than that of a dictatorial government; 
and its capacity for swift action much less. Democra¬ 
cies to dictatorships are as Hamlet to Fortinbras; hencej 
in part, the prophetic significance of ‘Hamlet’ for 
the period of which representative democracy is the 
political culmination. Since the responsibility of 
power in a democracy is a responsibility towards the 
Society as a whole, considered not as a conglomeration 
of economic classes, nor as a biological race, but as a 
community of free and responsible individuals, if that 
power is exercised with a sense of responsibility to 
a class merely, democracy is in peril. 


The realm of politics is the realm wherpin society is 
consciously changed. The realm of economics is that 
within which society changes unconsciously. To bring 
the realm of economics within the realm of politics is 
the true aim of the Socialist; not to explode the realm 
of politics as illusory. In the realm of politics all the 
real decisions of men in society are taken; and if the 
decisions are not taken in that realm they are not 
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taken by men at all, but by Nature. The realm of 
politics is a realm of freedom: and no matter how fully 
the political consciousness of the society becomes 
aware of the compulsions of economic necessity, the 
realm of politics will not cease in any degree to be the 
realm of freedom. For when economic necessity be¬ 
comes conscious, it ceases to be necessity. ‘Freedom 
is knowledge of necessity’, in this sense indeed. If men 
were conscious of the social necessity under which 
they labour and are heavy-laden in existing society, 
and under the present abuse of the productive power 
of industry, they might perfectly well choose deliber¬ 
ately to return, in certain provinces, to simpler 
methods of life-production. To eliminate the machine 
entirely would certainly be unpractical folly; to elimi¬ 
nate some of it might be the height of social wisdom. 
But either of those acts is possible. Man’s methods of 
‘life-production’ control him only so long as he does 
not know that they control him. The moment he — 
that is the majority of a democratic society — knows 
how they control him he is free to loosen and adjust 
their control. 

Because it is true that the way to make politics real 
is to bring economics entirely within its scope, it is 
fantastic to imagine that politics must be abolished in 
the process. Politics becomes coextensive with the 
consciousness of society as a whole so soon as complete 
political democracy is established. If politics does not 
adjust itself rapidly enough to the unconscious necessity 
of economics, assuredly there will be disaster. But the 
meaning of the disaster will be simply that the con- 
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sciousness of Man-in-Society could not achieve know¬ 
ledge of the body of Man-in-Society. That failure will 
be spelled in actual experience as mass-murder, 
plague, pestilence, famine, barbarism. It may be that 
through this disaster salvation will come — for the 
remnant that is saved. But it is a superstition to be¬ 
lieve that salvation will come by ‘proletarian revolu¬ 
tion’ after disaster; it is likewise a superstition to 
believe that it will come by ‘proletarian revolution’ 
before disaster, unless we mean by ‘proletarian 
revolution’ something quite different from what those 
who are addicted to the phrase do mean. The only 
revolution that will save society is the revolutionary 
adjustment of the consciousness of Man-in-Society to 
its own methods of‘life-production’. 

Unless that adjustment is effected in the sphere of 
the political, it will be effected only by Nature — that 
is to say by biological catastrophe, stupendous and 
appalling. This revolutionary adjustment by nature is 
the real revolution by economic necessity : and it is dis¬ 
astrous. ‘Proletarian revolution’ under democracy is 
only a comfortable and specious name for the disaster 
itself. God help the proletarians if it ever comes! The 
revolutionary adjustment, if it is to be human and life- 
giving, and not natural and deathly, must come 
through the consciousness of Man-in-Society, which 
is the political. When a democratic society is achieved 
the faculty of consciousness is achieved by its every 
member: then every member partakes in the con¬ 
sciousness of society, and every member shares the 
responsibility for the failures of that consciousness. To 
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anticipate violent revolution is to anticipate the dis¬ 
ruption of that consciousness; to disrupt that con¬ 
sciousness is death to society. To deny the supremacy 
of the ‘political’, to cease clearly to maintain its pre¬ 
eminence, is to seek revolution not into a human 
society, but a sub-human one. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE WORKING CLASS IN 
DEMOCRACY 

But what can be done if the consciousness of Man-in- 
Society cannot attain knowledge of the body of Man- 
in-Society? If politics remains ignorant of economics, 
what can men do to avert disaster? It is fooUshness to 
preach violent revolution, or to advocate a form of 
revolution which can be achieved or defended only by 
civil war; for that is the disaster. International war is 
the disaster, too. They are both alike forms of the 
same disaster. Be revolutionary we must, or there is 
disaster; disrupt the consciousness ofsociety by violence 
we must not, for that is the disaster. Both imperatives 
are peremptory. There is only one way: it may seem 
Utopian. Still, it is the only way. That way is through 
revolutionary moral and religious change in the 
individual citizen of democracy^ If that is impossible, 
then the advance to a socialist society is impossible. 

In order to understand this we must examine more 
closely the nature of the change that overtakes the 
proletariat when, by the achievement of complete 
democracy, in the formal sense (that is, the election of 
a sovereign representative by universal adult franchise), 
it enters into the bourgeois political society. Between 
the pre-democratic proletariat and the post-democratic 
working class, there is a difference in kind. It is a 
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difference which Marxist theory is unable to register 
or define; but the incapacity of Marxism to detect or 
define this change does not diminish its objective 
reality. 

In the primitive capitalist society of Marx’s original 
vision the proletariat was a power which made for 
righteousness. If, by the familiar analogy, we conceive 
this primitive capitalist society as a person and imagine 
it as self-conscious, the proletariat would be the force 
within it to which the phrase of Matthew Arnold 
would literally apply: ‘a power in ourselves, not our¬ 
selves, which makes for righteousness’. The proletariat 
was within capitalist society, considered as an economic 
collective; yet it was outside capitalist society, con¬ 
sidered as a political society. It made for righteousness 
because by its simple striving for bare physical sub¬ 
sistence it became disruptive of an iniquitous system 
of relations of production. This system was iniquitous: 
because a right which had accrued to property because 
it accepted social obligations, in a relatively stable 
system of life-production, was maintained under a 
totally different and revolutionary system of life- 
production, in which the social obligations of property 
could not be enforced in the old way. 

Thus the proletariat was inside the collective and 
outside the society. Capitalist society accepted no 
responsibility for the proletariat. In order to compel 
capitalist society to take social responsibility for the 
proletariat, the proletariat struggled to achieve the 
democratic franchise: that is, to achieve its own 
re-entry into the society from which it had been thrust 
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out. In this eflfort, the proletariat embodied a force of 
good. It was a power making for righteousness — for 
the humanization of the dehumanized economic 
collective. 

It is not to be thought that the struggle for the 
democratic franchise was the only way to humanize 
the economic collective. It was theoretically possible 
that the owners of property should of their own free¬ 
will, directly resume, in a new and appropriate form, 
that obligation towards the proletarian from which 
property had emancipated itself But the only 
practical means of doing this (since a direct reversion 
to feudal and fiduciary ‘ownership’ was impossible) 
was by enlarging the powers of the state, so that it 
could exact, by means of taxation, the performance of 
its social obligation from property, and by means of 
new administrative organs (the ‘social state’) give the 
benefit of that taxation to the proletariat. But, in 
England anyhow, the property-owners had emanci¬ 
pated themselves completely from the social state in its 
more primitive form — namely, benevolent absolutist 
monarchy. It was psychologically extremely difficult 
for the members of this independent aristocracy to 
re-create even a rudimentary form of the social state 
directly, for that would have involved increasing ‘the 
power of the Crown’, of which they were intensely 
jealous. The ‘political’ tradition of England, whereby 
the possession of the franchise was the recognized 
means to membership of the national society, prevented 
any such solution to the problem as was enforced by 
Bismarck in Germany. His social legislation from 
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above re-incorporated the proletariat into society- 
more s-wiftly, but less thoroughly — let us even say, 
less morally — than the roundabout political method 
of the English. The incorporation of the proletariat 
into an authoritarian society is, in fact, much easier 
than its incorporation into a democratic society, 
because an authoritarian society — monarchical- 
absolutist, Fascist or Communist —is a much simpler 
form of society than the democratic; it is a society in 
which the diffusion of responsible consciousness is 
reduced to a minimum. But it is important to realize, 
in view of modern totalitarian developments, that 
democracy is not the only way of incorporating the 
proletariat into society; though it is the only way of 
incorporating it into a society which has a chance of 
evolving peacefully into a socialist society. It is not an 
accident that in the country of Marx, whose conception 
of the ‘political’ was so vague and deficient, the anti¬ 
democratic way of incorporating the proletariat into 
society has established itself. 

Indeed, it seems necessary to point out that, although 
on a short view it is true that the dictatorial ‘socialism’ 
of Russia was one of the potent factors in preparing 
the way for the dictatorial National-Socialism of 
Germany, it is also true that Marx’s inability to under¬ 
stand democracy except outwardly and schematically 
was characteristically German. National-Socialism 
rather than democratic socialism, it might be said, 
was likely to be the actually triumphant form of 
socialism in a country where Marx’s non-political 
theory of socialism was the socialist orthodoxy. ‘ 
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§ 

The significance of the incorporation of the proletar¬ 
iat into capitalist society by means of democracy, and 
not by authoritarian social legislation, can be under¬ 
stood only if the process is regarded as the emergence 
of the proletariat from a condition of minority and 
tutelage into one of responsibility and freedom. We 
have described it as the acquisition of ‘consciousness’ 
by the proletariat. In the social macrocosm, the 
acquisition of consciousness consists in the acquisition 
of political power by the member of the collective, 
in the right of his human individuality. The achieve¬ 
ment of the democratic franchise by the proletariat 
marks the permeation of the economic collective of 
capitalism by consciousness on the social scale. These 
statements are metaphorical; nevertheless they con¬ 
tain a truth which can be expressed in no other way. 

‘Consciousness’ has two distinct meanings: first, it is 
a faculty which distinguishes man from the animal. 
To say that ‘man is conscious’ is, in this sense, the 
equivalent of thedictumthat‘manisarationalanimal’. 
The same ambiguity which attaches to the word 
‘rational’ (whereby it means either that one possesses 
the faculty of ‘rationality’, or that one makes a right 
use of that faculty) attaches also to the word ‘conscious¬ 
ness’ : for that also denotes, besides the possession of the 
mere faculty, the right use of it. This second sense 
gives its meaning to the rather hackneyed socialist 
phrase:‘the conscious proletariat’. 
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When we say that the acquisition of political power 
by the members of the proletariat, in virtue of their 
existence as individual persons, is the acquisition of 
consciousness, on the social scale, by the proletariat, 
we are using ‘consciousness’ in the sense of faculty. At 
that moment and by that acquisition, the proletariat 
tastes of the tree of knowledge; it knows Good and Evil. 
In other words, it becomes responsible. And again the 
word ‘responsible’ is equivocal in precisely the same 
way as ‘conscious’ or ‘rational’. To be in the mere 
condition of responsibility is a different thing from 
behaving as one who acknowledges the burden of 
responsibility. It is the ignoring of the hiatus between 
these two different conditions of ‘consciousness’ or 
‘rationality’ or ‘responsibility’ in the individual and in 
society which is the cause of the irrelevance, and 
worse, of so much modern political thought. 

To employ our former language, modern Marxism 
has made the blunder of supposing that the power 
making for righteousness which was embodied in the 
proletariat because it was unconscious, and while it 
was unconscious, is automatically transferred to, and 
maintained in, the proletariat when it reaches the 
condition of consciousness. But, as Hamlet said, 
‘Conscience’ — which meant consciousness — ‘makes 
cowards of us all.’ That is just as true of the proletariat 
as a class, as it is of individual men. It has lost 
innoeency; it was desirable and just that it should lose 
innocency, and achieve consciousness and respons¬ 
ibility. But it was only so long as that achievement of 
consciousness and responsibility was denied to it, 
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that the proletariat was, merely by virtue of being a 
proletariat, good, or a power making for righteousness. 
The disruption with which it threatened an unjust 
system of relations of production by its simple struggle 
for subsistence was just; and the proletariat ‘naturally 
good’. But so soon as consciousness and responsibility 
had been achieved, this natural righteousness of the 
proletariat disappeared. The proletariat ceased there¬ 
fore to be a proletariat; if it retained the name, it had 
lost the virtue. It ceased to be a force inherently, 
righteously, and creatively disruptive of capitalist 
society, which refused it the access to consciousness and 
responsibility. 

All this is, no doubt, a rather complicated way of 
explaining that democracy is a real condition in the 
social macrocosm, and that scientific socialists are 
like to find it a disconcerting one. Democracy in 
respect to a proletariat which has not yet achieved it — 
unrealized democracy — is the focus and ideal of 
natural proletarian righteousness; but once it has 
been achieved — realized democracy — it destroys 
natural proletarian righteousness. This is in accord 
with the law of human growth. If we are morally 
developed persons, we know this truth in ourselves as 
individuals. Unless every new freedom becomes a new 
responsibility, we are enslaved by our freedoms. So 
the proletariat, having achieved the consciousness and 
freedom of democracy, ceases to have the power and 
virtue which it had as a proletariat in struggling for 
that consciousness and freedom. To gather the para¬ 
dox into a single sentence, the proletariat, which is a 
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dynamic class while it struggles to reach the condition 
of responsibility, can remain a dynamic class only by 
behaving responsibly. But that is the demand on 
every other class in democracy; or rather, any other 
class in democracy can become dynamic on the same 
terms. Therefore, the proletariat is not dynamic as a 
class any more. It is now, in respect of inherent virtue 
and inherent power, strictly on a level with all other 
classes of society. The economic aspect of this truth, 
which we are considering under its ethical aspect, is 
that the proletariat cannot destroy post-capitalist 
society now without destroying itself in the process. 


§ 

There is only one way for the proletariat, which we 
must henceforward call the working class, to move 
creatively, now that it has ceased unconsciously or 
naturally to embody the good. It must now consciously 
strive for the good. It is vital, if this effort is to be 
effective, that the working class should not entertain, or 
be encouraged in, the illusion that in its unconsciousness 
it embodies the good as against other classes in society. 
It can be good, in this new order of conscious a:nd 
responsible life, only by realizing that tire good is no 
more in its keeping as a class, than it is in that of any 
other class of society. The good which it must now 
strive for, if it is to remain dynamic, is a good that is 
transcendent in respect to all classes. In other words, 
the working class, in post-capitalist society cannot 
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achieve a social revolution by pursuing its class- 
interests. 

Another way of saying this thing is to say that the 
working class, by pursuing its true interests as a class, 
must pursue the interests of society as a whole. That 
is, indeed, an original axiom of Marx concerning the 
proletariat. But the meaning of that dictum as applied 
to the primitive proletariat, and its meaning as applied 
to the working class under democracy, are quite 
different. For the primitive proletariat does not 
consciously pursue its interests as a class but is engaged 
in a sheer struggle for life. As we have seen in its 
struggle for bare physical existence, it destroys the 
institution of property without human obligation; 
and by so doing it saves society as a whole. It estab¬ 
lishes the individual and human person alone as the 
source of political power; it establishes the right of 
the human individual to subsistence as an individual 
person. Beyond that, the proletariat as a class cannot go. 
And in reaching this point it ceases to be a proletariat. 

It ceases at the same moment to be able to pursue 
its interests as a class. It ceases to be naturally homo¬ 
geneous. Whereas the proletariat is naturally homo¬ 
geneous in regard to the unrealized aim of political 
equality, and the umrealized aim of a bare subsistence 
secured to the individual person, as such, by society; 
it ceases to be naturally homogeneous in regard to any 
aim beyond that. Therefore, natural proletarian 
political unity is a superstition when predicated of the 
working class of a democratic society —that is, if 
working-class political unity is conceived, as it 
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invariably is by the Marxist, as something which 
automatically makes for social revolution. Hence his 
bewilderment when he discovers that, in spite of all his 
appeals to the working class to be conscious of its 
interests as a class, working class political unity for 
social revolution is not attained. He cannot admit 
the paradox of reality: which is that, on the one hand, 
in so far as working-class political unity is attained, 
it is not revolutionary in intention, and on the other 
hand, that in so far as there is a ‘proletarian’ political 
party basing itself on an appeal to the working class 
to be conscious of its class-interests alone, it is a party 
disruptive of working-class political unity. 

That phenomenon, by which current Marxism is so 
disconcerted that it ignores it, is capable of explanation 
in strict Marxist terms: provided we do use them 
strictly. It is not capable of explanation by the 
pseudo-science of Marx-Leninism, which is based on 
the equivocation of calling that a Marxist proletariat, 
which never in any respect resembled a Marxist 
proletariat — namely, the proportionately infinitesimal 
class of industrial workers in Russia at the time of the 
revolution. The sacrosanctity of Marx-Leninism to 
the modern Marxist has induced in him an attitude of 
mi nd and soul that can look honestly neither at Marxism 
nor at reality. He dare not look squarely at the 
phenomenon, and what he is compelled to see of it he 
cannot explain by his pseudo-science. Thus theoretical 
socialism takes refuge in the pseudo-science of Marx- 
Leninism, in order to escape from admitting the 
necessity of its own inward revolution. 
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§ 

A little while back, we put forward two apparently 
contradictory propositions, saying that they were 
identical. One was: that the working class in post- 
capitalist society cannot achieve a social revolution 
by pursuing its class-interest; the other was: that the 
working class by really pursuing its interests as a class, 
must pursue the interests of society as a whole. Since 
it is common ground that the interest of society as a 
whole to-day depends on the achievement of a social 
revolution of some sort, these propositions, which were 
declared to be identical, are superficially contradic¬ 
tory. The explanation of the identity and the contra¬ 
diction is to be sought in the hiatus which exists 
between the apparent pursuit of its class-interests by 
the working class, and the real pursuit of those 
interests: and that is the hiatus, which is continually 
recurring in dififerent forms, and which the Marxist 
is compelled by his theory to ignore, between nature 
and super-nature, or between instinctive and con¬ 
scious action. The Marxist will proclaim that the 
working class has now consciously to pursue its class- 
interests; but he will not pause to inquire what is 
involved in that change from unconscious to conscious 
action in the actual experience of any individual 
member of the working class. He cannot pause to 
inquire, because he has no categories in which to 
think this order of reality. The continued existence of 
the natural homogeneity of the working class is 
axiomatic with him, although it is a superstition. 
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This is not to deny that there does still exist some 
natural homogeneity among the working class even 
in modern society. We do deny that this ‘natural’ 
homogeneity has, or can have, any revolutionary 
intention or significance. In order to achieve a homo¬ 
geneity which has revolutionary significance or inten¬ 
tion, the working class has now to transcend its own 
interests — because it has to achieve its own unity as a 
class. We are nearing the heart of the paradox on 
the political level — the paradox created by the prole¬ 
tarian acquisition of social consciousness which, as we 
said, is the acquisition of political power by the 
individual person as such. Now, the individual member 
of the working class is valid as an individual person; 
he actually possesses the utmost validity that extant 
society can bestow upon him. He is become an equal 
part of the responsible consciousness of society. He 
cannot, without danger of manifest self-deception, set 
himself over against society any more. He is an equal 
part of society. Society can give him no more. He 
has now consciously to will, as a responsible member 
of society, its betterment. For extant society is now 
the resultant of the choices made by the responsible 
wills of all its individual members. 

Beyond that controlling form, society simply cannot 
pass without degradation. That is, in respect to the 
highest standard of human values, a final form of 
political society. It is the equivalent in the social 
macrocosm of the attainment of years of discretion in 
the individual microcosm. To go back from that form 
of society is to go back on consciousness itself. That 
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does not imply that it is impossible that such a society 
may be ‘compelled’ to go back on the consciousness it 
has achieved. To-day it is increasingly manifest that 
it is only too possible. But we must be intently on our 
guard against the suggestion that such a surrender is 
other than a moral retrogression; and we must examine 
what is in fact implied in such ‘compulsion’ — an 
inquiry which we must reserve for a later stage. 
Meanwhile, we may hold fast to the word of Hamlet, 
the prophetic figure of our era — that consciousness 
‘makes cowards of us all’. To manifest the courage of 
consciousness may be beyond the moral capacity of 
any democracy in the world to-day. 

In order to continue to go forward, there is only one 
way for a society which has achieved consciousness by 
means of democracy: society itself must consciously 
and responsibly will the good. But the good, in 
relation to such a society — what is it? First, real 
social justice, that is, the closest possible approxima¬ 
tion to equality of opportunity to lead the good life 
for all its members. That is the ethical demand of 
Socialism. Secondly, this same demand, in its economic 
form, is the demand for the supersession of socially 
irresponsible ownership and control of the instru¬ 
ments of collective production. Nevertheless, prior to 
these is an end more fundamental still: and we must 
say that the good in relation to such a society, — a 
good which has to be consciously and responsibly 
willed, and not taken for granted, — is its own con¬ 
tinued existence as a society which has achieved this 
‘final’ form, — a form whereby society is endowed 
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with the power of conscious and peaceful self-trans¬ 
formation. 

So we reach a fundamental axiom: that democracy 
is even more important to Socialism than Socialism 
itself If it is true, as Socialists believe, that such a 
democratic society cannot continue to exist as a 
democratic society unless it transforms itself into a 
community of social justice, the inward necessity is 
able to express itself without catastrophe or upheaval, 
provided that a majority of its members have the 
capacity to become conscious of that necessity and to 
will to be obedient to it. If they have not, then 
democracy is doomed. It well may be. But we must 
remember that precisely because democracy is the 
‘final’ form of conscious society, it will be reluctant to 
take a leap in the dark. The democratic way is, 
necessarily, the way of gradual reform and ameliora¬ 
tion. A sudden economic and social revolution is really 
inconceivable under democracy. On this level the 
question that the near future will decide is whether 
democracy can submit itself quickly or resolutely 
enough to the necessary conditions, economic and 
spiritual, of its own continued existence as a democracy. 

One thing in the uncertain future seems fairly safe 
to prophesy: that if the democratic system cracks in 
Britain it will not be because of any intolerable ten¬ 
sion created by the urgency of demands for Socialism 
by the working class, or the stubbornness of the 
resistance to it. Those many advanced Socialists who 
hold it as a fixed article of belief that there will be 
what Marx called ‘a pro-slavery rebellion’ on the part 
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of the property-owning class in Britain surely mis¬ 
judge the actual temper of the nation: in two ways. 
They greatly exaggerate the possibility of a ‘militant’ 
socialist movement in the British working class; and 
thus they exaggerate, no less, the possibility of anti¬ 
democratic action of the propertied class in resistance 
to the kind of working-class movement that is probable 
here. Britain will not easily be divided into Reds and 
anti-Reds, no matter what Marxist inevitability has to 
say upon the matter. If domestic questions were alone 
in issue, we might look forward with some confidence 
to the peaceful evolution which all good men desire. 

For the moment let us assume (what is impossible) 
that our existing post-capitalist democratic society is 
allowed to evolve in isolation. I believe that the 
vigorous life of such a society depends upon the 
gradual establishment of approximate economic 
equality for all; but I incline to believe that such a 
society will recognize this when the necessity becomes 
really urgent. Human nature being what it is, 
approximate economic equality for all will be willed 
in the main only by those for whom such equality 
means an improvement of economic status. In that 
sense the social revolution depends on the will of the 
working class. But the actual economic position of 
the working class is infinitely various — even that of 
the manual labourers, who form only a section, 
though perhaps a majority, of the working class, is 
infinitely various. Infinitely various, therefore, is the 
eflFective will, on the natural level, for economic 
equality: so that, in fact, it becomes dynamic, on 
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the natural level, only in the very poorest of the 
working class, and, in fact, very precariously dynamic 
even in them, when they are secured from absolute 
destitution. 

Thus the achievement of an effective will for 
economic equality among the working class, if left 
to natural operation, is practically impossible. The 
postman and the policeman with ^3 a week live next 
door to the agricultural labourer with 32s. There is 
an abyss between them. The ideal of economic 
equality will not easily make so powerful an appeal 
to them as the ideal of political equality made to their 
fathers when they were all equally deprived of the 
vote. That deprivation their fathers felt, rightly, to be 
a denial and diminution of their manhood. The 
denial of economic equality is a very different matter. 
That can be felt as a denial and diminution of their 
manhood only by the emergence in them of the 
conviction that one man is verily as good as another; 
and to tlrat conviction there are two sides. It is not 
only the conviction: T am as good as he’, it is also the 
conviction: ‘He is as good as me’. The former of these 
convictions without the latter is merely disintegrating. 
It is the latter which makes for integration and unity. 

Furthermore, it must never be forgotten that the 
working class, on Marxist theory, is not simply the 
small handful of revolutionary Socialists, nor that 
portion of the working class which is organized 
politically and industrially, nor even the larger portion 
of the working class which votes Labour; but, as we 
have already insisted, the whole of those who are 
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creatively engaged in the ‘life-production’ of society, 
whether manually or administratively, whether in the 
production of necessities or luxuries. 

We do not suggest that the absolute unity of this vast 
‘class’ is a necessary pre-condition of social revolution; 
but something much more nearly approaching that 
difficult achievement than Communists dream of is 
necessary. In the light of this necessity, the effective 
unity of the working class in post-capitalist democracy 
is palpably a considerable moral achievement. It is not, 
and cannot be, a natural happening. It involves much 
conscious self-sacrifice, and much more readiness for 
it. That is the ethos of revolutionary unity in the 
working class. The unity of the working class is 
revolutionary just in so far as it is permeated by a 
readiness for real self-sacrifice of the parts in the 
interests of the whole. Without that, the political 
unity of the working class is superficial, and cannot 
be revolutionary in intention. It is not so to-day. 

But precisely in the measure in which such real 
unity was achieved the unified working class would 
posit, not ideally, but concretely, an end transcendent 
to all classes in post-capitalist society. It would become 
an analogue and anticipation of that ‘classless society’ 
which socialist theory declares to be necessary and 
socialist faith proclaims to be possible. That is to say 
that, under democracy, in order to be revolutionary, 
the working class is compelled to reveal itself as 
ethically superior to other classes; it is compelled to 
surpass in itself, and consciously, the individualistic 
ethos of capitalist society. 
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Such a working-class movement alone, in the 
changed conditions of post-capitalist society, could 
fulfil the dynamic function which was fulfilled by the 
‘proletariat’ in primitive capitalist society. It would be 
manifest as serving the highest interests of society as 
a whole; it would have transformed itself into a part 
of the body of a new society. The equivocation of 
Communism which, under the abstractions of ‘class- 
interest’ and ‘class-struggle’, conceals from itself the 
nature of the revolutionary moral demand made upon 
the working class itself by political unity for Socialism 
is, in fact, preparing the way for the fascisization of 
society. True, it has now verbally retreated on to the 
‘defence of democracy’, but democracy can only be 
defended by being more fully asserted: that is, by the 
increasing permeation of society by a practical con¬ 
viction of the real (which is not the mechanical or 
mathematical) equality of individual men and women. 
There is a class-struggle; but it can be politically 
expressed only in the struggle of the actual nucleus of 
a classless society to emerge. That will not occur, in 
post-capitalist society, by defending an interest, but 
by realizing an ideal: and that ideal cannot be the 
ideal of formal political democracy. For that ideal 
has been realized already. Neither can that ideal be 
dictatorial ‘Socialism’, for that denies democracy. 
The solution of the dilemma is plain, at any rate to the 
imagination: the ideal must be the re-assertion of the 
essential content of the democratic idea in a new 
order. 



CHAPTER XI 


REVOLUTIONARY GLASS AND 
REVOLUTIONARY INDIVIDUALS 

There is no naturally revolutionary class in post¬ 
capitalist democracy. There is only the revolutionary 
individual. The revolutionary ‘class’ in capitalist 
democracy therefore consists of revolutionary indi¬ 
viduals. This we believe to be the conclusion forced 
upon Marxist thinking if it is honestly applied to the 
conditions of a democratic society. That is to say, 
the reality of post-capitalist society imposes an intel¬ 
lectual revolution upon Marxism. The proposition that 
in capitalist democracy there is no revolutionary ‘class’, 
but only revolutionary individuals, is a pretty complete 
denial of Marxism as it is currently understood. 

Nevertheless, it is in accord with the truth contained 
in the original Marxist axiom: that the proletariat is 
revolutionary in bourgeois society, because it is out¬ 
side bourgeois society. No class is outside a complete 
democracy. Therefore the only class that can be 
revolutionary towards a complete democracy is the 
class composed of individuals, who put themselves 
outside it. How do men put themselves outside 
such a society? They do it, to a certain extent, by 
going on strike. Then the workers, on strike, by with¬ 
holding their labour, disrupt to the extent of the strike 
the process of ‘life-production’ which is necessary to 
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society. Nevertheless, in the first place, they do not 
put themselves outside the political society; and in the 
second place, even when on strike, they remain within 
the nexus of the system of life-production in which 
they have temporarily ceased to function. They are 
passive instead of active instruments in that nexus, 
for the time being occupying a position economically 
analogous to that of the unemployed man on the dole, 
or the rentier on his dividends. 

A truly general strike would indeed paralyse 
society, and if maintained would kill it; but it would 
kill the strikers, too. And, in fact, what are called 
general strikes are never general: there is a tacit 
agreement that a minimum of essential services shall be 
maintained. That is necessary, or the workers would 
be cutting their own throats. Thus even the ‘general’ 
strike cannot succeed in putting the workers outside 
the economic nexus of society; and the ‘general’ 
strike is not a revolutionary weapon. Its effectiveness 
is negative, and limited to the psychological effects 
produced by a minimization of ‘life-production’: 
which, very probably, presses much harder on the 
poorer folk than the richer. A deliberate and total 
interruption of the collective life-production of society 
in time of peace is really unthinkable: because the 
working class in an industrial society depends more 
directly than any other on collective life-production. 
It is moonshine to imagine that, by some prodigy of 
discipHne, the workers could interrupt the collective 
life-production just long enough to enforce a trans¬ 
ference of political power from a democratic govern- 
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ment into their own hands and start life-production 
going again in time to save society from complete 
collapse. That the working class is in such a position 
under democracy that it can enforce industrially a 
revolution which it is not convinced enough to obtain 
by political means is a superstition; and the attempt 
would be a miserable failure in time of peace. 


§ 

In time of war the situation is changed; for modern 
warfare is likely entirely to dislocate the dehcate 
organization of an advanced industrial society. Under 
such circumstances a general strike may possibly be 
the lesser of the two evils; and may be justified as a 
means of preventing society from destroying itself 
completely. Whether that would involve the capitula¬ 
tion of a democratic society to the eiiemy is less 
certain than it seems to many, for it is possible that any 
movement of this kind would be swiftly contagious, 
and that in these days, when the people’s fear of war 
is more intense than ever before, an effective strike 
against war in one country would be the signal for a 
strike against it in the enemy country also. But while 
we may hope that this is true, it is no use blinking the 
fact that the strike against war may involve a temporary 
surrender. Neither is it just to pretend that ihe^ issue 
is one which can be simply decided, or that it is not 
bitter to think of democracy capitulating even 
momentarily to a totalitarian enemy. This, it seems 
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to US, is the major moral issue confronting democracy 
to-day. And the fact that it is raised by any considera¬ 
tion of the significance of the general strike is a concrete 
instance of how the problems of a socialist movement, 
under democracy, necessarily emerge as problems of 
the most advanced and delicate social morality. 

For the general strike in time of modern war is in 
principle indistinguishable from absolute war-resis¬ 
tance. There is no possibility of distinguishing between 
the two, because in the conditions of modern warfare, 
the whole nation is organized for war: all the produc¬ 
tive energies of society are mobilized, first, towards the 
minimum of life-production necessary to keep the 
society physically alive (e.g. the provision of food, 
transport, and physical protection), and, second, 
towards the production of instruments of death, living 
or inanimate, for the destruction of the population of 
the enemy country. Thus there is no real distinction in 
effective social function between members of a modern 
society in war. The strike against war is thus 
theoretically possible to every citizen simultaneously. 
But that would be a total strike of society not against 
war, but against itself, which is absurd. And in 
practice it would be found to be intolerable; for the 
same moral conscience which commands the strike 
against war, just as peremptorily and more immediately 
commands that one should do one’s utmost to save 
the lives of the innocent. It is not in actual fact possible 
to abstain from helping the helpless and the suffering 
on the ground that you are pledged to refuse your 
co-operation with society in war. So that in reality 
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the strike against war appears to be restricted to a 
refusal of combatant military service, and a refusal 
to manufacture destructive munitions of war. 

Such a strike would be effective as a means of 
stopping war. It would be a combination of a strike 
of the citizen against a moral abuse of the service he 
owes society, and a strike of the worker against a 
moral abuse of his productive powers. But it would 
have no revolutionary intention and significance 
beyond the stopping of war: in respect of radical social 
change its significance would be neutral rather than 
positive. Its aim would be not to carry society a stage 
further on its evolution towards social justice, but to 
preserve from self-destruction a society capable of 
such an evolution. 

On a different level, on a level more nearly corre¬ 
sponding to the instinctive action of the proletariat in 
pre-democratic society, is the instinctive reluctance 
of the mass-man in any form of society to take part in 
modern warfare. This found expression, in the recent 
crisis of September 1938, in the behaviour of the 
British Prime Minister: who, as the responsible head 
of a democratic government, showed himself sensitive, 
as Herr Hitler was not, to the profound horror of 
modern warfare which has gradually taken hold of 
the common man. One may timidly cherish the hope 
that, owing to the precedent created by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, it has been made distinctly more difficult for 
the nations to be plunged into international war, 
without preliminary direct negotiation under cir¬ 
cumstances such that the pressure for peace will be 
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almost irresistible. One dare not assert that it is 
probable that we have in this respect entered upon a 
new phase in European history; but it is at least 
possible. If it should prove to be true, then war-resis¬ 
tance will cease to have the significance we have 
ascribed to it here. Since that significance, in any 
case, is only negative, we may consider the positive 
implications of our thesis that in post-capitalist 
democracy there is no revolutionary class but only 
revolutionary individuals. 


§ 

We have seen that the possibility of the working-class 
becoming revolutionary in post-capitalist society, by 
putting itself outside society in a sense analogous to 
that in which the primitive proletariat was outside 
society, reduces in fact to a refusal to co-operate 
in the destructive activities of the society when engaged 
in totalitarian warfare. Such non-co-operation cannot 
be peculiar to the working class, because the refusal to 
make destructive munitions of war is merely a par¬ 
ticular case of the refusal of combatant service. And, 
although it is possible that the working class might 
appear to act in this matter as a class (if, for example, 
the relevant Trades Unions acted in a body), still they 
would not be acting as an economic class, under 
economic compulsion or with an economic motive; 
they would be acting as a group of responsible, self- 
determining individuals, in no way distinct from the 
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individuals of any other class who refused combatant 
service. 

The proposition that in post-capitalist democracy 
there is no revolutionary class, but only revolutionary 
individuals, accords with and explains the practical 
stagnation of the socialist movement in post-capitalist 
democracy. To be a conscious socialist in such a 
society makes what is intrinsically the same revolu¬ 
tionary demand on the members of every class within 
it. Thus, there is a practical compulsion upon the 
working class itself, if it is to achieve a political unity 
for social revolution, to transcend its own indivi- 
dualisms and its sectionalism. This is not an idealist 
demand except in the sense in which under demo¬ 
cracy Socialist realism and Socialist idealism are 
necessarily one; it is imposed, as a practical necessity, 
on members of the working class, if their organization 
is to be effective for socialism, that they should become 
members one of another’. They can evade this 
necessity, only by giving up the dream of being effec¬ 
tive for socialism. The mere outward semblance of 
unity which is conferred by membership, deliberate 
or automatic, of a Labour party is nugatory in respect 
of a socialist purpose. The practical working of that 
form of unity is an endeavour to find the highest 
common factor amid a multitude of discrepant 
immediate interests within the Labour movement; 
which is self-stultifying, and worse, as we see for 
example in the growing gulf which separates the 
Trades Unions from the unemployed. That alone — 
and it is but one example among many — would 
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prevent any convinced and effective action towards 
social revolution. And it is evident to anyone who 
considers this situation that it must engender a 
perilous illusionism. For the theoretical socialist 
objectives of the Labour party are denied by its 
actions. If this condition and the causes of it were 
clearly admitted to consciousness, we might look for 
the beginnings of the inward revolution (a veritable 
''metanoia’) which is required. But so long as the 
deception is maintained by which a politically united 
working class, by the fact of its political unity , is 
assumed to be automatically moving towards the 
achievement of socialism, so long will political Labour 
move automatically in a quite different direction. 


A powerful contributory cause to this perilous 
illusionism is the ambiguity of the concept of political 
‘unity’. As this is currently conceived, it means no 
more, when applied to the working class, than it means 
when applied to their political opponents. There are 
shades of difference, of course, — for example in the 
practice by which the Trades Unionist, the industrially 
organized member of the working class, automatically 
contributes to the fund of the political Labour move¬ 
ment. But such a difference is not essential; and 
indeed it may possibly contribute an added element 
of illusionism to Labour-Socialism, in that it bestows 
fictitious political consciousness on millions of men 
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who have little or none. So that we may fairly say 
that there is no distinction between the concept of 
political ‘unity’ as applied to the working class, and 
as applied to their opponents. Political ‘unity’ simply 
means that rudimentary political organization which 
is necessary to any political ‘party’ under democracy. 

This is organization on the basis of immediate 
interests. The basic appeal is: ‘It will pay you to vote 
for us’; and the basic response is ‘What are you going 
to do for me?’ That may be good enough for what is 
called the practical working of democracy. But the 
acceptance of that as good enough by the working- 
class political party means a significant interruption 
in the moral continuity of the process which achieved 
democracy itself. The dynamic that achieved demo¬ 
cracy was, in the main, a dynamic not of interest 
but of morality and religion. 

Interest, of course, played its part. The manufac¬ 
turers wanted working-class support against the Corn 
Laws, and for the defeat of the landed interest; and 
assuredly the working class needed cheap food even 
more than the manufacturers wanted it. But to argue 
that the great English democratic and liberal move¬ 
ment of the nineteenth century was merely the out¬ 
come of an alliance of interests between the industrial 
capitalists and the working class, assuming a moralistic 
or idealistic disguise, is to evade the complexity of 
reality by gross simplification. The political sphere is 
precisely that wherein interest and disinterestedness 
are subtly interwoven. The individualistic ethos of 
Liberalism was a compound of self-regarding interest 
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and a disinterested belief in political equality. 
Freedom of trade and freedom of speech, economic 
liberty and political liberty, were parts of a single idea. 
The statement in The Communist Manifesto that ‘the 
ideas of freedom of conscience and freedom of religion 
merely expressed the dominion of Free Trade within 
the realm of knowledge’ is only a half-truth; for the 
converse is also true, that ‘the idea of Free Trade 
merely expressed the dominion of freedom of con¬ 
science within the realm of economics’. And in 
historical fact it was the idea of freedom of conscience 
which actually won the battle by which bourgeois 
society was established in England. 


§ 

But we are not now concerned with the motives 
which led a large section of the bourgeoisie to make 
common cause with the working class in its struggle for 
democracy; but with the motives of the working class 
itself. The working man claimed the vote as due to his 
own manhood; he made the demand that he should be 
as valid as a person, and become, in his right as a 
person, a full citizen of society. This was, we say, 
primarily a moral and religious demand. That it was 
to the working man’s interest to make the demand is 
not denied; but he would never have dreamed of 
putting it forward primarily on that ground.^ The 
word ‘interest’, like most other cardinal words in politics, 
is entirely equivocal. If I am a slave, is it to my 
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‘interest’ to become a free man? It depends on what 
we mean by ‘interest’. If I am a well-fed slave with 
a reasonably indulgent master, it may be by no means 
to my material ‘interest’ to receive my freedom. But 
if I believe, as many men really do, that man does not 
live by bread alone, I shall say that it is to my true 
‘interest’ (that is to my interest as a moral and spiritual 
person) to receive my freedom, even though I suffer 
materially by the emancipation. So likewise I may 
decide that to surrender my political freedom, even 
though I may be recompensed by a great increase of 
material well-being, is to sacrifice my true spiritual 
interest for my false material interest. It was in pursuit 
not of its immediate, but of its true interest, that the 
working class struggled for democracy. 

Man’s true interest is to attain the maximum of 
conscious and responsible freedom, whereby he 
develops as a person. Such freedom does not involve 
his emancipation from restraints, but his voluntary 
acceptance of all the restraints which are necessary 
to this maximum of conscious and responsible freedom. 
Political equality in democracy is a necessary form 
of that maximal conscious freedom, because it is the 
only means which makes possible a voluntary accep¬ 
tance of the restraints which are necessary to freedom 
in society. Belief in democracy, in this sense, as what 
we have called a final form of society, does not 
necessarily involve the belief that it is a practicable 
form of society. It may be practicable in some cir¬ 
cumstances, and not in others; in difficult circum¬ 
stances it may make demands upon its members which 
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they are not educated enough to fulfil. For example, 
a property-owning class may refuse to submit to the 
will of democracy when it imposes drastic restraints 
upon its property-rights. In that case, they are not 
educated enough to be members of a democratic 
society; and society, in reality, for such people, has no 
meaning except as an expedient by which their 
property and privilege is secured. 

Democracy is indubitably a difficult and delicate 
system of government. It needs must be, since it does 
represent a final form of civil government. It is an 
attempt at the realization of an ideal: namely that in 
a truly human society each member should be valid as 
a person. Response to that ideal is the real dynamic of 
the struggle towards democracy, which, once achieved, 
offers to every person the means of fully establishing 
his own validity as a person. But that is on condition 
that he takes his new social responsibility seriously. 
Democracy is not the end, but the beginning of travail. 
For if democracy, being achieved, decays into a mere 
mechanism for the resolution of the conflict of 
immediate interests within the social whole, its moral 
and religious vitality begins also to decay. It is to 
deceive oneself to suppose that, now that democracy 
is established, and the mechanics for the resolution of 
conflicting interests instituted, the immediate interests 
of the working class are such that they will, gradually 
or suddenly, compel a social revolution. In order 
that the true interest of the working class may now 
effectively prevail, the conflict between the immediate 
interests of the various sections of the working class 
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has to be not composed or resolved, but transcended. 
The establishment of the least common denominator 
among these immediate interests is now completely 
ineffective for the purpose of social revolution. 

That paradox the Marxist ignores; indeed, as we 
have seen, Marx himself ignored it. It was only 
beginning to appear in his lifetime. It is sometimes 
forgotten that he died more than fifty years ago, and 
that it is almost wholly within the second half of those 
fifty years that what Marx called ‘the first phase of 
the workers’ revolution’, namely, the conquest of 
democracy, has been achieved. Instead of learning 
the lessons of that period, socialist intelligence has 
been captivated by the Russian Revolution and 
reverted to the most primitive form of a Marxist 
theory, which had never come into real contact with 
the problems of socialism under democracy. This neo¬ 
primitive Marxism cannot admit that these problems 
are really new, and that neither in Marx-Leninism nor 
in Marxism itself can be found the faintest indication 
how to solve them. The attraction of Marx-Leninism 
is that it solves everything, and that problems which it 
cannot solve cannot exist. 


§ 

The problem that emerges, when the working class 
has conquered Democracy, is the one we have formu¬ 
lated: namely, that the working class has to achieve 
unity on a new level of awareness. Political unity, as 
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currently understood, will not suffice now to make the 
working class effective for socialism. No pooling of 
immediate interests among the varied sections of the 
working class will produce a common immediate 
interest which has a socialist implication. There is no 
programme of ‘immediate demands’ on which the 
working class can unite for socialism; a working class 
in democracy can be dynamically united only on 
demands which are not immediate: but which are 
necessary for the transformation of society as a whole 
into a socialist society. Since that appears to the 
modern realist hopelessly idealistic, he is forced back 
to the programme of ‘defending democracy’. So that 
one asks again: What is it that he imagines he is 
defending? Is it, as it seems to be, merely the existence 
of the mechanism by which interests are composed and 
resolved in post-capitalist society? No one will attack 
it, for the good reason that democracy, when it is 
regarded and treated simply as a mechanism, is an 
incomparable instrument for paralysing any effort 
of the working class to pursue its true interest as a 
whole as distinct from the immediate interests of its 
sections. 

From the moral or religious angle the necessity that 
is incumbent on a proletariat which has achieved 
democracy (and thereby ceased to be a proletariat) is 
to posit to itself an end which bears a relation to itself 
in its new condition analogous to that which the 
conquest of democracy bore to it while it was still a 
proletariat. The only analogous end it can now posit 
to itself is social equality. But how can it posit this end 
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to itself, or how can it will the means towards it, 
unless it is prepared to practise social equality in 
itself? Without that preparedness it is involved in a 
psychological or moral contradiction. Whereas the 
proletariat, before achieving democracy, was demo¬ 
cratic, and reached democracy by means of demo¬ 
cracy; now the working class is faced by the analogous, 
but far harder task of becoming socialist in order to 
achieve socialism — and to become socialist, not in the 
perfunctory sense of accepting that label, but in the 
same real and concrete sense in which the proletariat 
was democratic before it achieved democracy. 

Before the necessity of this achievement, of which its 
consciousness is unaware, the working-class political 
movement in post-capitalist democracy hesitates bewil¬ 
dered and is lost. The one chance for it is that its 
leaders should proclaim fearlessly the necessity of 
positing this self-transcendent end, and of willing the 
means towards it. That is not possible, because as 
yet they neither understand nor believe in it. To this 
condition of deep instinctive bewilderment of the 
working class, the modern Marxist brings not clarity, 
but confusion. He insists not merely that a self¬ 
transcendent end is unnecessary, but that it is incon¬ 
ceivable. There is no source of creative political action 
but the egoistic drive of interest and economic neces¬ 
sity. We do not deny for one moment that many 
Communists do, in their actual behaviour, entirely 
belie their own theory; or that they are, as persons, 
wholly superior to their creed. But what kind of 
Marxism is this? Marxism claims to be before all 
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things else, a creed, a philosophy, a religion of con¬ 
sciousness — a doctrine of the unity of theory and 
practice. In this perverted form, it becomes merely a 
fanaticism which leads men into tragic blunders, and 
prevents them from learning even by their own 
experience. 

So it is that modern Marxism, instead of being able 
to understand the crisis of hesitation and bewilder¬ 
ment which has overtaken the Labour movement in 
post-capitalist society, instead of comprehending that 
the crisis was inevitable, and seeking to bring to birth 
a creative solution out of it, adds the weight of 
influence and its apparatus of scientific theory to 
blocking up all possibility of creative issue from the 
deadlock. Instead of learning by experience, it 
distorts the experience itself to fit its pattern. The 
triumph of National Socialism in Germany was surely 
a writing on the wall. 

Yet what was the interpretation by the modern 
Marxist of that catastrophe? First — for it has gone 
through many phases — that the German working 
class was divided and had not had the courage to 
seize political power. Never an attempt to discover 
why the German working class was divided. So in the 
next phase, an insistence on the necessity of the unity 
of the working class. But never an attempt to make 
clear the vital difference between conventional political 
unity and unity for socialism; and to discover what 
this latter unity involves, and why the working class 
has not achieved unity for socialism in post-capitalist 
society. The reason is that the working class cannot, 
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as a class in the Marxist sense of the word, achieve 
unity for socialism; in the degree to which it veritably 
achieves such unity it transcends all economic deter¬ 
mination. It puts itself outside society, indeed, but 
in an entirely new sense; it becomes a society within 
a society — a fraternity within a nation, a democracy 
within a democracy. 
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THE NECESSITY OF 
SELF-TRANSCENDENCE 

One who accepts the Marxist critique of capitalist 
society, but is not hypnotized by the Marxist dogma, 
is forced to seek in capitalist democracy a class which 
shall have a revolutionary relation towards it 
analogous to that which the proletariat had to 
primitive capitalist society; and he is driven to the 
conclusion that there is now no economic class which 
stands naturally in that relation to post-capitalist 
society. He is compelled to entertain the possibility 
that the revolutionary ‘class’ is now the grouping 
of revolutionary individuals. This is a particular 
way of saying that capitalist democracy imposes on 
the former unconscious revolutionary class, if it is to 
remain dynamic for radical social change, the duty 
of consciousness and responsibility. This duty of 
consciousness in revolutionary purpose, involves a 
far more radical change in the working class than is 
recognized by any theory of scientific Socialism — 
a change of such a nature that now to formulate the 
purpose of the working class as the conscious prosecu¬ 
tion of its class-interest is seriously misleading. A 
conscious revolutionary purpose in respect to capitalist 
democracy must be a purpose which consciously 
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transcends all class-interest; it must aim at the 
transformation of society as a whole. 

But, it may be said, modern Communism does aim 
at that. It aims to transform a class-society into a 
classless society. We will consider that notion in a 
moment. But what we need to understand is that 
capitalist democracy is already a classless society, to 
the extreme extent that the working class wills it to 
be one. Formally, political democracy is a classless 
society; formally, it is a society wherein its members 
possess the power to fill that classless form with just 
so much classless content as they will. In such a 
society the advance towards more classlessness can 
only be achieved by the advance of a conscious deter¬ 
mination to achieve it within that form. The necessity 
of consciousness is now inescapable. In other words, 
society, which is now formally a whole, can transform 
itself into a living whole, only as a whole. More 
practically still, you can advance from capitahst 
democracy towards ‘the classless society’ peacefully, or 
not at all. 

The conscious will to social revolution within 
capitalist democracy must be pacific. If it is not, it 
contravenes and denies the sole element in extant 
society that is veritably classless; and thus it must be 
paralysed by its own moral contradiction. The pacific 
achievement of the classless society is the only end 
that can be consciously posited by socialism in post¬ 
capitalist democracy, without inward self-negation; 
and that is an end which is, in respect to all classes of 
society, self-transcendent. 
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§ 

This becomes plain if we consider what is involved 
in the idea of ‘a classless society’ — a phrase used by 
Socialists in general with deplorable naivety. It is 
surely not possible to imagine any society without a 
functional hierarchy. A society, precisely because it is 
a society, must delegate the authority which is inherent 
in the whole to certain of its members. There must 
be centres of power. And inevitably, in any society, 
superior dignity will attach to those to whom its 
power is delegated. The existence of anything that 
can honestly be called ‘a classless society’ will therefore 
depend not on the absence of holders of power (which 
is impossible) but upon the attitude of those who 
exercise it. If they regard their possession of power 
simply as a necessary functional dilferentiation — 
as, for example, A would be a carpenter, B a judge, 
C a mechanic, and D a bishop: but. A, B, G, and D 
are all alike letters of the alphabet, or members of a 
fraternal society — then there is a real sense in which 
such a society may be described as classless. But it 
is evident that the establishment of such a society calls 
for an extraordinary degree of spiritual cultivation, 
‘in widest commonalty spread’. The only great organi¬ 
zation known to western history which has dimly 
acknowledged such an ideal and sometimes faintly 
pursued it is the Christian Church. And it seems 
evident that the possibility of a classless society in this 
sense (which is the only meaningful one) must depend 
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on its being pervaded by the Christian morality. No 
external controls can keep alive the spirit of humility 
in those to whom power is delegated. It is a delusion 
to imagine that a simple approximation to equality 
of income would assure this: for, in the first place, 
the proper performance of the functions associated 
with the exercise of power requires that all manner of 
services should be rendered to the person of the 
functionary, which would be the equivalent of much 
greater money-income; and, secondly, even if equality 
of emolument were less specious than it must in fact 
be, it could not, by itself, prevent the pride and the 
abuse of power. 

That is not to suggest that outward checks are 
valueless. They are very valuable as cutting off many 
of the most obvious temptations to the abuse of power. 
But none of them touch, and none of them can touch 
the root of the evil. ‘Power always corrupts; absolute 
power corrupts absolutely,’ said Lord Acton. There is 
enough truth in that grim statement to make us realize, 
very forcibly, that the central problem of human 
society is the control of those to whom it must delegate 
its power. 

That control can be attempted in two ways: first, 
by the establishment of appropriate social mechanisms, 
of which the chief, probably, is to multiply, as far as 
possible, the number of planes on which society is 
organized. This runs counter to the main trend of 
development in modern industrial society which is 
towards combination, centralization and uniformity. 
In order to approximate towards a classless society 
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this trend would need to be consciously curbed and 
controlled. Centralization would be suffered only 
with the utmost circumspection and only where it is 
absolutely necessary, while every viable form of loc^il 
autonomy and heterogeneous grouping would be 
encouraged. But in reality the precondition of such 
control being vigorously exercised, is the inward 
moral and religious control of an active Christian 
conscience in the depositories of power. I do not 
believe that the Christian conscience can exist for 
long apart from the Christian faith. ^ That teaches a 
man true humility, and imparts to him the light in 
which he does verily regard all men as his equals, and 
their various gifts, graces and functions as bestowed 
upon them by God. The classless society is, therefore, 
inconceivable except as a Christian society. Since 
democracy is the formal pattern of a classless society, 
the succinct definition of a classless society is a 
Christian and decentralized democracy. 


§ 

Unless it is conceived as being informed by this 
Christian morality, the ‘classless society’ is a dangerous 
mirage, a vague and delusive phantom in pursuing 
which men will surrender themselves to the egoistic 
hypocrisies of power. Since the hard-boiled theorists 
of socialism tend to regard as the ideal a form of 
society in which they themselves occupy the positions 
of power, they are seldom conscious of the equivocation 
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that lurks within the idea of the classless society. By a 
curious but familiar self-deception they are persuaded 
that provided they, who ‘believe’ in the classless 
society are members of the ruling-class within it, it 
must be the classless society indeed. Therefore they 
are disinclined to analyse the notion, because that 
would involve examining themselves; and instead of 
seeking to educate themselves and their comrades into 
an understanding of the kind of movement they must 
create if the idea of the classless society is not to be a 
dangerous will-o’-the-wisp, they concentrate attention 
on some melodramatic crisis in a hypothetical future. 
Thus, for example, the situation over which socialist 
intellectuals are never tired of exercising themselves 
is ‘the pro-slavery rebelHon’ which Marx thought 
probable. If there were a democratic victory for 
Socialism, say the theorists, the privileged classes 
would resist its execution. 

When a Socialist Government attains power as well 
as office, Mr. Laski expects to see a defection of the 
propertied class, directed towards making it imposs¬ 
ible to use the forms of the constitution to bring about 
the changes that make up the Labour Party’s avowed 
programme. Not only will the flight of capital become 
in effect an undermining of the authority of Parlia¬ 
ment and the administration; the Civil Service, by 
the temper of mind belonging to the class from which 
its administrative grade is recruited, will be unable to 
co-operate wholeheartedly with its political chiefs; 
and even the Judges, by their professional instinct to 
interpret all legislation so as to allow the minimum 
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disturbance of the common law which is itself a con¬ 
vention for the defence of property, will become, 
though without conscious disingenuousness, an ob¬ 
stacle to the fulfilment of the people’s will. If the 
Socialist administration is then driven to revolution¬ 
ary measures to sustain its authority, the responsibility 
for the abandonment of the historic constitutional 
tradition will lie with the conservative side.“ 

Such is the gloomy forecast on which most of the 
theorizing of intellectual socialists is based. It is 
largely irrelevant, because the situation which it 
anticipates will not easily arise. If these able theoreti¬ 
cians, instead of assuming the situation in which ‘a 
Socialist Government attains power as well as office’, 
would set themselves to examine all that is really 
involved in the achievement of this situation which 
they posit by a stroke of the pen, they would be more 
valuably occupied. If one thing has been made clear 
by political developments in Europe during the last 
twenty years, it is that in no democratic country has 
the working class been prepared for socialism. Voting 
Labour, going on strike — these provide no evidence 
of preparedness for that profound ethical change 
which is presupposed in a resolute determination for 
socialism. The working man cannot, indeed, be 
expected to be wildly enthusiastic for a programme 
which, so far as he has any concrete experience of it, 
means a great deal of increase of not conspicuously 
sympathetic or fraternal officials. It is not always 
perversity, or fear, or ignorance, which makes so 
many working men prefer a Conservative to a Socialist: 
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they sometimes find him preferable as a human being. 
And not until the Labour movement is permeated 
and inspired by the authentic spirit of fraternity, will 
socialism be sincere enough, or attractive enough to 
the democratic majority, to induce them to put a 
socialist government ‘into power as well as office’. 
When the Labour movement has realized that revolu¬ 
tion towards a classless society must necessarily begin 
at home, and when its effects are visible in the 
creation of something ethically superior to the con¬ 
ventional political party, then the intellectual prog¬ 
nostications of what may happen if a resolute socialist 
government were to achieve power will be dififerent, 
and they will have more cogency. Till that time the 
English working class, though it may vote Labour, 
will remain unconvinced by socialism, and remain 
pacific, democratic, and distinctly conservative. 


§ 

Unfortunately, the process of history will not stand 
still: and the failure of socialists to go forward with 
their own internal revolution, will leave them less and 
less capable of clear and coherent opposition to the 
National government. It grows daily more and more 
probable that in a milder way we British will experience 
the degeneration of liberal democracy into a pseudo- 
democratic totalitarianism. And this will be mainly 
due to the failure of the socialist movement to posit 
its own end and the congruent means towards it. 
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The failure of socialism to understand and declare 
that it seeks an aim that is transcendent to all classes 
in society prepares the way for authoritarian govern¬ 
ment. In this sense, it is painfully true that 
modern Communism, combined with the merely 
negative reaction of the more conservative Labour 
movement against it, is the parent of Fascism. On 
the one hand to emphasize class-struggle, to seek for 
class-victory, and to see the consummation in civil 
war; on the other hand, merely to deny these things 
as inexpedient, and to settle comfortably down to 
the notion that democracy will painlessly evolve into — 
something or other — these, in a democratic society 
exposed to the tensions of a disintegrating world- 
economy, are the way to virtual destruction. 

That this nemesis has not more completely over¬ 
taken the Labour movement in England — that its 
condition is rather one of moral paralysis than actual 
extinction — is due, mainly, to the fact that the Labour 
movement in England has never been Marxist — it 
has not, in fact, insisted on the class-struggle a outrance, 
nor been very seriously internationalist. And the 
cause of that is that democracy has been much more 
of a reality in England (and in France) than it was 
in Germany and Italy. The realistic instinct of a 
people in whose actual experience democratic politics 
were the politics of power, and not merely fagade as in 
Germany, has therefore operated to prevent the 
positing of class-struggle d, outrance as the conscious 
socialist aim. It has been felt, vaguely perhaps but 
strongly, that this would somehow be a denial of 
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democracy itself. Unfortunately, this instinctive check 
has been negative only. It has prevented the Labour 
movement from denying and thus betraying demo¬ 
cracy; but it has not urged the movement on to assert 
democracy that is, consciously and responsibly to 
envisage as its aim the effort to fill the classless form 
with a classless content. 

Yet, since this is the only form which a Labour 
movement in capitalist democracy can take, without 
self-contradiction, a situation of dangerous stagnation 
has developed. In this stagnation, its forces tend to 
separate in accordance with that inward necessity: 
on the one side, the unconscious self-contradiction of 
the Labour party, on the other side, the conscious 
self-contradiction of the Communist movement. And 
the cleavage between these two can find no resolution 
— nor will it find any, so long as Labour politics is 
conceived unconsciously by the one, and consciously 
by the other, as a prosecution of class-interest. We have 
explained the fallacy of the conception that the 
automatic operation of class-interest can be effective 
towards socialism. The fallacy is in the abstract 
conception of the working class, as something whose 
homogeneity and unity for socialism is given, whereas 
in fact precisely that homogeneity and unity by 
virtue of which alone it is dynamically a class instead 
of abstractly a classification, has now to be consciously 
striven for and deliberately achieved. Perhaps it is 
impossible to demonstrate that this involves a radical 
change in the quality and ethos of the movement. 
This may be one of those propositions which is either 
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self-evident or not evident at all. But so long as 
theoretical socialism fails to understand the nature of 
this necessary change, so long will it be, in fact, passive 
instead of revolutionary. The nature of this change 
can be discovered only in experience: either positively 
and creatively, by the individual who, in his effort 
towards the classless society, undergoes the change 
from interestedness to disinterestedness, from self- 
assertion to self-sacrifice, and is conscious of what he 
has undergone; or negatively and disastrously, by 
the slow and inevitable decay of a Labour movement 
which either unconsciously ignores, or consciously 
denies, the reality and necessity of that change. 


§ 

It is at this crucial point that we pass from the 
economic or the political to what is (as ordinarily 
understood) the religious. And this movement is the 
passing, not from reality to illusion, as the theorists 
persuade themselves, but from the abstract to the 
concrete, from the idea to the individual, from false 
consciousness to true consciousness, from irrespon¬ 
sibility to responsibility. It might be well if there were 
another word than ‘religious’ to describe this condition 
which is beyond the political, this position in which the 
individual, after having struggled through an aware¬ 
ness that his own conventional reality is illusory, enters 
into his own concrete reality once again. If there is a 
truer and a better word than ‘religious’ for this 
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realization, I am eager to receive it. I do not care 
about the word; but I am concerned for the realiza¬ 
tion — for on this, I am convinced, depends the 
possibility of a just social revolution. Without this 
conscious return to final and unannihilable reality of 
the person, there will be no revolution for the better 
in this society of ours. What revolution may come 
will be for the worse; it will be the destructive revolu¬ 
tion imposed by the ineluctable pressure of events 
against which men were not real enough to pit their 
own reality. I am equally convinced that this revolu¬ 
tion of the individual upon which the revolution of 
society depends is not a recondite thing beyond the 
reach of Everyman. On the contrary, the appeal for 
this revolution is understood immediately by the 
working man to whom it is addressed. Only it cannot 
be expressed in directly ‘political’ terms: it is a religious 
appeal, and can be made only in religious terms. 
And I believe not only that the 13 th Chapter of 
Corinthians, for example, tells the working man more 
about the essence of socialism than whole volumes full 
of election addresses, but that the working man 
understands it and responds to it more directly than 
his political pastors and masters to-day. He knows 
instinctively, what they have forgotten, that a class¬ 
less society is not achieved by pursuing class-interest. 
He knows that human life is never at a standstill. 
Either it struggles to be better, or it becomes worse. 
And the struggle to be better — what is it but the 
effort towards self-transcendence? 

That is the effort to which a socialist movement is 
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compelled by the sheer necessity of life, in a demo¬ 
cratic society. That effort is required of the workino- 
class, if it is to remain valid as a force working for 
good. Maybe it is too much to expect, or even to hope, 
from hundreds of thousands of men; and assuredly 
those who have tried it a little on themselves will not 
be sanguine. But at least we can become conscious that 
it is required, and not deceive ourselves and others 
into a false security, or drive them to an equally 
false despair, by denying that self-transcendence is a 
possibility, by proclaiming a philosophy which 
explicitly excludes it, and by insisting that interest 
and interest alone will carry society through to 
salvation. 

It will do nothing of the kind; it can do nothing of 
the kind. It will do the very opposite. Because the 
deepest hunger in Man is the hunger for self-trans¬ 
cendence. And self-transcendence can be either 
divine or diabolical. If by lack of courage, or lack of 
truth, you cheat man of the possibility "of self-trans¬ 
cendence towards the Divine (which is the Human), 
you drive him towards the necessity of self-transcen¬ 
dence towards the diabolical. If, in a democracy you 
will not offer him the ascent towards true community, 
he will take the descent towards false community — 
to the homogeneity of nationalistic totalitarianism. 
Against that you oppose, or think you oppose, the true 
community of Internationalism. I am all for Inter¬ 
nationalism; but it is a remote and abstract idea. 
I ask myself: What can I do to promote it? What does 
to be an Internationalist imply for my actual life? 
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What change in my behaviour does it bring? How 
shall my neighbour know that I am an Internationalist, 
except by reading my label? 

I say that Internationalism, if it is to be a reality 
of experience, if it is to be a stronger motive in men 
than Nationalism, must be more than a bloodless 
abstraction. It must mean that I strive to treat all 
men as my brothers. And there can be no reality 
in this profession, unless I strive for it here and now. 
I live among my own people. Unless I am willing to 
strive to be brother to them, it is futile to talk of being 
brother to men of other races. That is what old 
George Fox, the Quaker prophet, denounced as 
‘notionism’. He said of one who opposed him, and 
whom he convinced: ‘He was nothing but a notionist 
and not in possession of what he talked of.’ 
‘Notionist’ Internationalism will never be able to 
resist the power of Nationalism; and the Inter¬ 
nationalism that is not ‘notionist’ involves an effort 
towards the simple and difficult practice of human 
brotherhood. I do not say that this will be able, in 
fact, to overcome the forces of Nationalism: but I do 
say that nothing else can. And human brotherhood, 
if it also is not to be a mere notion, requires the real, 
concrete and unremitting effort at individual self¬ 
transcendence in his relations with his fellow-man. 
That will keep a man busy all day and every day — 
not in some irrelevant effort towards a merely 
individual self-perfection. That is the effort to which 
you are compelled as a socialist. No matter what 
brand of sociahst you are: if you are a socialist in 
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modern democracy, this is what you are compelled 
to embody and to manifest — the possibility and the 
reality of human brotherhood. 


§ 

Thus revolutionary activity in post-capitalist 
democracy becomes, inevitably, ‘religious’. Essen¬ 
tially, it never was anything else, if religious activity 
be understood in the sense we previously defined: 
the self-dedication of the individual to the furtherance 
of the meaningful pattern discovered in history. But 
when Marx began his work, such self-dedication could 
be taken for granted. No member of the bourgeoisie 
became a Communist in the 1840’s except at the cost 
of a complete sacrifice of his worldly interests. Marx, 
having seen his vision and made his decision, did not 
have to insist upon the nature of the process of con¬ 
version to Communism any more. He was con¬ 
cerned with the creation of a political party of the 
working class; and with the forcing of an entry by the 
proletariat into capitalist society. That was not 
achieved in his lifetime, but it was achieved; and 
with that a totally new epoch of Socialist thinking 
should have begun. The premise of that thinking 
should have been the realization that the ‘proletariat’ 
had ceased to exist. The problem of that thinking 
should have been to discover the new revolutionary 
‘class’. 

The answer to that problem is that the revolutionary 
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class in post-capitalist democracy consists of the 
revolutionary individuals; and that this can be 
demonstrated in theory, and proved in practice. The 
revolutionary function which was unconsciously 
inherent in the proletariat, now has to be consciously 
imagined and experienced. To look upon this 
necessary change as consisting merely in making the 
working class ‘class-conscious’, even to express it in 
those terms, is to fall into the pit of barren intellec- 
tualism. It is — in George Fox’s words — to be 
‘nothing but a notionist and not in possession of 
what you talk of’. Make that notion real, and you will 
discover that a ‘class-conscious’ working class under 
democracy is a class of men who are consciously 
prepared to make a real but joyful sacrifice to achieve 
a classless society — and that readiness belongs and 
can belong by nature to no economic class whatever. 
It is a self-transcendent end with regard to all classes 
in capitalist democracy. 

That means in fact a conscious effort to achieve a 
new relation of human brotherhood. And with that 
realization we pass directly into the realm of ‘religion’ 
— in the simple sense that socialists are faced with the 
necessity of changing themselves as human beings. 
‘The educators must themselves be educated’, indeed. 
If it cannot be done, then Socialism is a dream. But 
the testimony of the ages is that it can be done, 
although it cannot easily be done. And the testimony 
of Marxism is that now, as never before, the whole 
material process of history converges upon this 
necessity. What was before the achievement of little 
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groups of isolated men, an achievement that could 
be only partially relevant to the concrete process of 
history, is now posited as the central necessity of 
history. 

A central necessity of histoiy is not inevitable. 
It is, on the one hand, that which is required in order 
to make history positively significant; on the other 
hand, it is that to which men can dedicate themselves 
in the faith that they help to make it prevail. But 
faith is not certainty, nor ever can be. Nevertheless, 
in the measure in which we are ourselves changed, 
and thereby help others to change, we help to secure 
the future. This change in ourselves is not self¬ 
generated. It is, primarily, a response in ourselves to 
the meaningful pattern we discern in history. No such 
pattern can ever have decisive meaning for an 
individual unless it satisfies all the demands "in himself 
that he acknowledges to be good; it must be a pattern 
which does not deny but fulfils all the patterns which 
he has discerned and to which he has responded. 
That is to say that revolutionary or creative activity is 
the unity of two things: the complete submission of the 
individual, and the complete affirmation of the person. 
Nor is one of these possible without the other. There 
can be no complete affirmation of the person without 
complete submission to the reality which he discerns 
by imagination: without that complete submission 
he must be a prey to his own sense of irrelevance. 
On the other hand, without a complete affirmation of 
the person no complete submission to reality is possible. 

Beyond this point, I suppose, angels fear to ti-ead. 
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This is the central paradox of Life itself. All one can 
say is that the submission comes first. If we approach 
reality with the demand that it shall endorse the com¬ 
plete affirmation of our individuality, we deny Life 
itself. At every moment, in a growing and creative 
life, ‘we know not yet what we shall be’. We die many 
deaths. Every major act of submission to reality is a 
death: and a birth. And so long as history permits 
those deaths and births to continue, so long are they 
necessary to history. By which is meant —among 
other things — that it is not an accident that in the 
democracies that fusion between Marxism and Chris¬ 
tianity of which society now stands in need should 
be attempted by various minds. 

Under what sign it will be accomplished I do not 
know. Here the realm in which I move is subjective. 
But I believe that it will be accomplished under the 
sign of Christianity. A Christianity that includes 
Marxism is far more real to my imagination, and true 
to my experience, than a Marxism that seeks the aid 
of Christianity. I believe, too, — measuring, of course 
others by myself — that men need a symbol, and a 
leader: and I do not believe they will find a truer 
symbol than the Cross, or a more faithful leader than 
Christ. 


§ 

Thus real internationalism — internationalism of 
actual behaviour — brings us back to nationalism. For 
the necessity of self-transcendence is in consonance 
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with our tradition. This is the latest form of that 
revolutionary Christianity which has persisted like 
a golden thread in the texture of our history since we 
English began to be one people. It is a national inter¬ 
nationalism, that has its origins in our peculiar English 
adaptation of the one great internationalism which 
existed before nationalities began — namely, Chris¬ 
tianity. The beginning of the conscious movement for 
human equality in England was Wycliffe preachers 
and Wycliffe’s New Testament in English. 

The revolutionary importance of this translation 
into the vulgar tongue of the most revolutionary of 
the Scriptures — the only Christian scriptures — is 
seldom recognized. We may regret the disruption of 
the univcrsalism of the medieval Catholic Church 
which it forboded; but we must remember that this 
was an authoritarian universalism, based on making 
and keeping Christianity a mystery. It had done a 
great work, not least in England, which, without the 
tutelage of the authoritarian Church, acting as a 
guardian rather of the spirit of organization of imperial 
Rome than the teacher of the sublime charity of the 
Gospels, would hardly have become a civilized society 
at ail. The achievement of Rome’s temporal power 
became a mystery which the Church inherited and 
sanctified; and the mystery. Christianized rather than 
Christian, became the source of temporal organization 
and temporal power again. By the time the Gospels 
were rendered into the speech of the common man, 
the necessary work of the great unitary Church was 
done. Unless it were creatively disrupted, it could do 
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no more than duplicate the temporal organization of 
society, and bind the burden of a double government 
on the patient back of the labourer and the artisan. 
Now not the Church as a pattern and school of social 
hierarchy, but Christian inspiration as the source of 
the strivings of the secular society, was required if 
Christianity was still to be the vehicle of more abund¬ 
ant life. Not the remote and uncomprehending 
adoration of a mystery of power was now required of 
men who were beginning to lift their heads from 
bending over the furrow, but the reception into their 
hearts of the open secret of the kingdom of God. St. 
Peter, who, by the alchemy of history, had become the 
progenitor of the Popes of Rome, had now to be 
reincarnated in the listening fisherman which he was. 
Splendid had been the race of Pontiffs which he had all 
unknowingly begotten; but it belonged to the heart of 
the Christian paradox that the majesty of the Church 
must die and be reborn. ‘Except a corn of wheat . . .’ 

With the rendering of the Gospels into the vulgar 
tongue, Christ began to speak to his own again. His 
veritable words, the accent of his voice, pierced through 
the silent centuries and echoed in men’s hearts in the 
countryside. No longer they saw him through a glass 
darkly, but now face to face. He did not speak in an 
unintelligible language to tell them of consolations 
beyond the grave, as they had been taught. He had 
not spoken to the wise at all; he had spoken, as he was 
speaking now, to the simple and the poor glad tidings 
of great joy, and to the priests of the mystery he had 
spoken, as he was speaking now. ‘Woe unto you, 
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Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!’ He spoke of 
innocence, and justice, and charity, and love. He 
spoke of equality, of the evil of riches, and the kingdom 
of God as an order to be entered now. 

There was rebellion, and it was suppressed. The 
power of the Church and the power of the State were 
used together, as they have too often been used, to 
suppress simple men who took the Christian message 
seriously. But a ti'ain had been kindled, and the spark 
was always there. Qriakers and Ranters and Indepen¬ 
dents in the seventeenth century, Methodists in the 
eighteenth, the Primitives in the nineteenth. As each 
successive wave .of revolutionary Christianity froze 
into bourgeois opulence or bourgeois respectability, so 
a new wave began to arise, until at last the first step of 
the workers’ revolution was accomplished, largely 
under the inspiration of revolutionary Christianity: 
and there was democracy — the realization of the 
political form of a Christian society. 

In the chequered progress, limited at every stage by 
the development of material conditions, but never to 
be confused with that development, Christianity had 
taken a national form — the form of a specifically 
English Christianity. Not exclusively, or even primar¬ 
ily in the Church of England; though there is more 
than a touch of it there. But chiefly in the innumer¬ 
able offshoots of heretical Nonconformity in England 
and America. Where save, in these countries is to be 
found that strange and inexhaustible procession of 
sects from the Lollards and the Brownists onwards? 
Where save in England a Christianity that never fails 
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to produce a form of itself that is identified with the 
struggle of the disinherited? Where save in England 
is always to be found some variety of Christianity, or 
some combination of many varieties, which holds fast 
to the truth that the Christian ethic requires of men 
that they shall seek to realize it in society, and that 
though religion may be *what a man does with his 
solitude’, the Christian religion is more: it is no less 
what he does with his social existence. 

In so far as democracy is the form of society in which 
each person is valid as a person, and possesses political 
power in virtue of his individual existence, it is the 
eminently Christian form of society; in so far as it is a 
form of society which has attained the power of peace¬ 
ful self-transformation it is again the eminently 
Christian form of society. In a secular society, organ¬ 
ized as democracy, and sufficiently ‘educated’ in the 
value of democracy to hold fast to it under the stress 
and strain of self-transformation, would be realized, 
more concretely, and less equivocally, than in the 
membership of any existing Christian Church, an 
approximation to the Kingdom of God. Within such 
a society, a Christian Church is necessary; but it would 
need to be a Christian Church which represents a still 
closer approximation to the Kingdom of God. In such 
a society, a Christian Church which does not point the 
way to a more perfect fulfilment of the Kungdom serves 
no Christian purpose at all — nor any useful purpose 
either. No doubt it is good and necessary that men 
should be reminded that their utmost efforts whether 
social or private, must fall pitifully short of perfection; 
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no doubt it is good and necessary that men should have 
their eyes opened again and again to the perspective of 
eternity: but the condition on which a Christian 
Church is worthy to perform this high office is that it 
should be a fearless instructor in the actual realities of 
Christian conduct in the society of to-day. 

This noble example in his life he gaf 

That first he wrought and after that he taught. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 

We have seen how Marx, from the beginning, denied 
the reality of the political sphere. Economics was the 
reality; politics the illusion; were it not that there were 
a still greater illusion, namely the religious. Yet 
strangely enough his dismissal of religion as illusion has 
not been so serious in its consequences as his virtual 
rejection of the political. Indeed, it would be not far 
from the truth to say that Marx’s failure to consider or 
analyse the political was directly due to the vehemence 
of his own strange religious faith. 

But his religious faith was Jewish rather than Chris¬ 
tian. In so far as it was a doctrine of history, it was 
Jewish Messianism without the new spiritual dimen¬ 
sion with which it had been deepened and enriched by 
the life and death and after-life of Jesus. In the vision 
of Marx the proletariat was the Messiah of capitalist 
society. And, as we have seen, if the proletariat and 
capitalist society had remained unchanged, the pro¬ 
letariat would probably have performed one at least 
of the quasi-messianic functions towards it: it would 
have destroyed capitalist society. Capitalist society 
averted destruction by doing something that a capital¬ 
ist society cannot do and remain a capitaHst society; it 
took political power away from property as such and 
vested it in the individual as such. 
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It is in vain that the Marxist declares that political 
power still belongs to property in such a society as ours. 
Not that it is altogether untrue; for if it is the fact, as 
Mirabeau said, that he who administers governs, 
actual political power in this country is largely in the 
hands of a particular and exclusive (though not essenti¬ 
ally a propertied) class, because the administration is 
largely in their hands. That condition obtains because 
the members of tlie sovereign democracy are content 
that it should obtain; in other words, because only a 
tiny fraction of the members of English democracy 
have really cared to face the problem of educating a 
democratic ruling class. ^ This is perhaps the most 
striking failure of English democracy. But the blame 
for it surely attaches not to the actual ruling class, still 
less to capitalism as such, but to the members of 
democracy themselves. Every adult man and woman 
in Great Britain has an equal share in the responsible 
government of society: if, through lack of understand¬ 
ing of the society to which they belong or lack of 
belief in their own capacity to take responsible deci¬ 
sions, they are content that tire ruling class should be 
recruited undemocratically, they have only tliemselves 
to blame. The practical incompetence of a particular 
democracy based on universal suffrage to govern itself, 
in other than a very remote and negative fashion, can¬ 
not alter the fact that it has the power to govern itself 
positively and creatively, if it will. It is its own master 
in tire same sense as a young man is when he comes of 
age; and if men cannot learn to behave responsibly 
when they come of age, there is nothing to be done, 
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but to wait till they learn by experience - which in the 
case of a society, is a costly way of learning. 

To represent such a situation — wherein the mem¬ 
bers of a democratic society fail to make responsible 
use of the political power which belongs to them — as 
a situation wherein political power does not belong 
to the members of the democratic society, is to be 
guilty of a lie. Perhaps it is not a deliberate lie; be¬ 
cause such a misrepresentation follow^s inevitably from 
a denial of the reality of the ethico-political realm: 
but in that case the lie is merely pushed further back, 
and consists in the denial of the ethico-political. If 
the existence of the ethico-political is denied, not only 
is there no possible explanation of the facts of the 
concrete situation; but the actual history of political 
democracy passes into a kind of limbo of unreality. It 
happens, and it does not happen, both at the same 
time. 


§ 

In fact an understanding of democracy — both the 
principle 'of democracy and the concrete history of 
actual democracies — is absolutely essential to an 
understanding of socialism — again, both of the 
principle, and the concrete history of actual attempts 
towards socialism. It explains why the only system of 
‘socialist’ society in actual existence has depended for 
its construction, and its continued existence, on the 
practical denial of the ethico-political. By a violent 
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surgical operation Russia has been prevented from 
entering, as a society, into the ethico-political phase of 
development in Marxist terms, it has been prevented 
from entering upon the phase of ‘bourgeois society’; 
and this abortion of historical development was willed 
by a single man, Lenin: who, at a moment in 1917, 
declared that ‘tlie bourgeois revolution was over’, 
though in fact it had not really begun. This revolu¬ 
tionary fiat is, indeed, one of the most astonishing of 
recent historical actions: and, no doubt, it was only 
made possible (as a fact in Lenin’s own psychological 
or spiritual history) by his complete self-surrender to a 
philosophy which denied the existence of the ethico- 
political. 

One understands the impulse to deny it, just as 
Engels denied the reality of‘the superstructure’: be¬ 
cause it was too complicated to be calculable. We 
may, we must, admit that the etliico-political is an 
ambiguous realm. Ambiguity is of its essence. For it 
is the realm of freedom and responsibility: the realm 
of freedom to make bad choices, or — more character¬ 
istic of democracy to-day — to make no choice at all, 
which is the worst of all choices. For tlie ethico-political 
is a dynamic realm; it is the realm in which the will of 
God, or the reality of the historical process, is experi¬ 
enced by individuals as a choice between good and 
evil continually set before them. In this realm if men 
do not consciously choose the good, the evil chooses 
them. Naturally, such a realm of freedom is anathema 
to a philosophy which denies the possibility of freedom, 
and with it the reality of the struggle between good and 
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evil. It cannot be permitted to exist; for if it were 
allowed to exist socialism would obviously not be 
inevitable. But, as we have suggested, in historical 
fact it was the arbitrary will of a single man, Lenin, 
which denied to the Russian people the experience of 
entering into the ethico-political realm, as a society, 
and as individuals. No doubt he represented himself 
to himself, at the crucial moment, as the instrument of 
necessity; and no doubt much of the actual strength 
of will required to pronounce that Jiat derived from 
this conviction. Nevertheless, judged by the standards 
of any adequate psychology or anthropology, his act 
was the act of a free will, arbitrarily willing that a 
whole people should pass, in a moment of time, beyond 
the possibility of good and evil. 

This denial of the reality of the ethico-political in 
the name of the social collective, which is regarded as 
obedient to inexorable laws of economic necessity, has 
been of incalculable consequence for the disintegration 
of European civilization; for European civilization is 
based on the acknowledgment of the ethico-political 
either as autonomous (which is how it presents itself to 
the democratic consciousness), or, more generally, as 
heteronoftious from the ‘necessities’ of the collectivity. 
The moral dynamic of European civilization has been 
the constant endeavourTo insinuate the heteronomous 
requirement of the ethico-political into the collectivity. 
The complete permeation of the collectivity by the 
ethico-political means that every member of it should 
be regarded not as means, but as an end. To certain 
minds this appears to be self-evident; but that it is not 
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self-evident in tlie strict sense of the word is plain from 
the fact that it was not self-evident to so penetrating a 
political thinker as Aristotle, to whom, on the con¬ 
trary, it ivas self-evident that the most numerous sec¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of the city-state should be 
regarded as mere instruments. The apparent self- 
evidence of the duty of regarding members of society 
as ends, and not as means, really derives from the fact 
that the ethical element of the Christian revelation has 
come to be regarded as self-evident. It is because we 
are members of a Christian civilization that the 
primacy of the ethico-political over the necessities of 
the collectivity has hitherto been regarded as axio¬ 
matic. 

That it is axiomatic only for Christiaji minds, and in 
a Christian civilization, has been the astonishing lesson 
of the past twenty years of history: wherein the weak¬ 
ness of the democratic mind has been so painfully re¬ 
vealed. It is the weakness of the mind which had come, 
imperceptibly, to regard the primacy of the ethico- 
political as given in the nature of things, that is, as an 
axiom deriving from the natural reason of man, instead 
of from the supernatural revelation of God in Christ. 
This descent of the axiom from the supernatural to the 
natural order was not surprising in members of a society 
whose political history for three centuries might be 
summed up as the slow conversion of the conviction of the 
value of the individual to God into a conviction of the 
value of the individual in his own right. By that gradual 
secularization of the Christian conviction political 
democracy had in fact been achieved. But that pro- 
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cess of secularization was equivocal: it contained two 
different processes: one which can be truly described 
as a secularization (in the invidious sense of the word) of 
a revealed religious truth; the other, an authentic pro¬ 
cess of evangelization of society, whereby the Christian 
valuation of the individual for God was implemented 
and ratified by the social collective, which promoted 
him, as an individual, to be an equal member of the 
political society. 


§ 

A democracy, therefore, considered historically as a 
development of Christian civilization (entirely distinct 
from democracy in ancient Greece), is a Christian 
political society. Whether or not it is conscious of its 
derivation, a democracy is the product of the partial 
evangelization of the social collective. It is an attempt 
to approximate the earthly city to the city of God. A 
clear recognition of that fact does not involve us in the 
fallacy of identifying democracy with Christianity, or 
of declaring that democracy is the only possible form 
of a Christian political society. If we say simply that 
democracy derives its worth and its dynamic from the 
attempt to approximate the earthly city to the city of 
God, our position is not weakened by the realization 
that democracy may fail: for such an attempt may be 
premature, or it may have been facilitated by all kinds 
of adventitious circumstances (as in the case of Eng¬ 
land, by geographical isolation and material pros¬ 
perity), or it may fail because its members have ceased 
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to be mindful of the fact that its apparent natural 
axioms are the revealed truths of the Christian re¬ 
ligion — which is what seems likely to happen. All 
that we maintain is that democracy is rationally in¬ 
telligible only as the attempt to create a Christian 
political society — as the endeavour to form a political 
society wherein the individual members shall be given, 
as fully as possible, the responsibility of Christian 
freedom in the determination of their own lives as 
members of society. 

Once a democratic society is thus regarded, it is 
evident that it cannot maintain itsc^lf except in so far 
as its members arc truly conscious of the gift and bur¬ 
den of responsible freedom which has now fallen to 
them. Ey that burdeu.somc gift the social collective as 
a whole enters the realm of Christian freedom, and 
all its memb(M-s arc as it wta-e hx'i of the consciousness, 
and of the experienced reality, of that Christian free¬ 
dom. All their acts arc now the outcome of a choice 
between good and evil — even those innumerable acts 
which, in their immediate experience, appear to be im¬ 
posed upon them by the necessities of the collective. 
No adult member of a democracy can escape, before 
the judgment bar of God, from his responsibility for 
the acts of society as well as his acts as an individual. 
Therefore, in a democracy it is of supreme importance 
that the institutions of society, by means of which the 
necessities of the collective are imposed upon its mem¬ 
bers, and in obeying which their acts appear to them 
de-individualized and outside the control of their 
judgment of good and evil, should be — to the utmost 
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extent possible — good. And they must be good, not 
in accordance with any standard derived from the 
natural reason, but in accordance with the standard of 
good derived from that Christian revelation from 
which democracy itself derives its sanction; that is to 
say, they must be institutions which, so far as is 
humanly possible, promote that consciousness of re¬ 
sponsible Christian freedom, which is the essence of 
the Christian life. 

Such are the laws of its own continued life which are 
inherent in the original constitution of a modern 
democratic society. Even if democratic societies were 
aware of the existence of these laws, to obey them 
would be no easy matter. But to obey them when the 
great majority of the members of democratic society, 
and even the majority of democratic statesmen, have at 
the best only a confused and instinctive cognizance of 
them, if they have any at all, is surely impossible. The 
salvation of democracy therefore depends upon making 
an effort, of a new and unprecedented kind, to per¬ 
meate its members with a knowledge of the vocation 
to which they are called. In simple truth, membership 
of a democracy is a Christian vocation. That was 
always true, for it is a truth knit up with the original 
constitution of democracy: but^ to-day the 
hitherto concealed, is being plainly revealed. n 
now the effort to permeate democracy with a proper 
knowledge of the laws of its own existence, that is to 
inculcate in its members the nature and bnd of their 
responsibility, must fall as a duty upon those who 
become aware of it. 
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§ 

Two observations follow naturally upon this view 
of the nature of democracy, as an attempt to realize 
the Christian ethico-political values in the collective. 
The first is that whatever there is of positive value in 
the rather hazy notion of socialism, derives directly 
from this conception of democracy. What is good in 
die idea of socialism, is therefore completely contained, 
or invoked, in the idea of Christian democracy. Those 
institutions of society which, as we have seen, must be 
good in the definite sense that diey must promote in 
the individual member that consciousness of responsible 
Christian freedom, which is the essence of the Christian 
life, obviously include institutions which would be 
labelled socialistic. But the ‘socialism’ which is in¬ 
volved in Christian democracy is nothing autonomous; 
it is subordinate at every point to the governing 
criterion. Socialistic institutions can be admitted and 
welcomed only in so far as they promote Christian 
freedom. Thus the concept of Christian democracy is 
the solvent which undoes the inhuman identification 
of socialism with the mere tyranny of the collective, 
and demolishes the tacit and intolerable assumption 
that tlie collective is always to be preferred to the indi¬ 
vidual. ‘The Sabbath was made for Man, not Man for 
the Sabbath.’ Christian democracy will validate, by 
the only means whereby it can be validated, all that is 
truly human and humane in the socialist ideal; while 
it unhesitatingly rejects all that conflicts with or 
diminishes the Christian freedom of the person. 
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In the second place, it is obvious that a socialism 
which rejects democracy, and establishes itself by the 
rejection of democracy, is vitiated at the source.® 
Ethically, it is based on the belief that men must be 
denied that increase of responsible freedom which 
democracy offers them, because they will abuse it — 
abuse of freedom in this context consisting in a refusal 
to abandon their property and their persons to the 
collective. They are, in Rousseau’s paradox, to be 
compelled to be free. One need not commit oneself to 
the general proposition that it is impossible to compel 
men to be free, or that the paradox is a mere contra¬ 
diction in terms. There are various degrees and orders 
of freedom; and it is surely true that in a condition of 
social chaos the enforcement of order by sheer com¬ 
pulsion is the enforcement of a limited but genuine 
freedom. As Cromwell said, any order is better than 
none. But such freedom as members of an authori¬ 
tarian society attain by compulsion is rudimentary in 
the scale of morality; and it is of an entirely different 
kind from the freedom which is promised to members 
of a communist society; for what is held out to them is 
the achievement of a society which secures to its mem¬ 
bers perfect freedom — or at least a more perfect free¬ 
dom than has yet been achieved in human history. It 
is entirely fantastic to suppose that a condition of such 
freedom can be attained by depriving people of the 
responsibility of freedom on the way to it. That is the 
madness of apocalypticism, which is the consequence 
of rejecting the reality of the ethico-political. 
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§ 

This is not to deny that democracy may be incapable 
of filling the Christian-democratic form with a Chris¬ 
tian-democratic content. In other words, the members 
of a democratic society may prove to be incapable of 
freely willing those further limitations of the property- 
right which arc essential to the creative functioning of 
a machine economy. Here the distinction between 
optimum and maximum functioning which we 
previously made is of cardinal importance. We under¬ 
stand by the optimum functioning of a machine- 
economy its employment in the production of com¬ 
modities, goods and services which make for the 
well-being of the largest possible number of individual 
members of the community. The maximum function¬ 
ing of such an economy is entirely independent of such 
an ethical criterion. The production of a billion gas¬ 
masks, and ten thousand square miles of bomb-proof 
concrete shelters might be the maximum functioning of 
a machine-economy; it could not be the optimum 
functioning. The fearful situation of the world to-day 
is due, on the purely economic level, to the necessity of 
the functioning of the economic machine combined 
with the impossibility, without a revolutionary reform 
of the property-right, of distributing commodities that 
make for the positive well-being of society. Hence the 
compulsive functioning of the European economy to¬ 
wards destruction. Weapons of destruction, and of 
defence against destruction, are the only things that 
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can be given away on a colossal scale — bombs to the 
enemy children and gas-masks to our own — without 
disrupting existing social relations and the property- 
system. Hence the antithetical necessity, so striking 
and so grievous in our own case, of pursuing peace by 
multiplying preparations for war. 

This compulsion to destructive production has for its 
sequel the increasing organization of the democracies 
on a military basis which is the opposite of the discipline 
required by a democracy if it is to develop creatively. 
It is one of the gravest weaknesses of democracy that 
the need of discipline has never been widely recog¬ 
nized, nor any sustained thought given to the kind of 
discipline that democracy requires. Consequently the 
only current concept of discipline is that of military 
discipline, to which democracy is instinctively and 
rightly recalcitrant. But since it avoids the subtler and 
more delicate discipline which is necessary to its own 
positive development, namely, the discipline of Chris¬ 
tian fraternity, it is forced in the end to submit to a 
military discipline: which is destructive of the demo¬ 
cratic ethos and potentially subversive of the demo¬ 
cratic system. Thus, by lacking courage or vision to 
take the -democratic way to socialism, democracy 
condemns itself to authoritarianism, even though 
indirectly. 

Democracy cannot stand still. Either it must ad¬ 
vance towards a fuller realization of responsible free¬ 
dom,, or it will relapse, directly or indirectly, towards 
authoritarianism. Whether it will advance or pot, is 
beyond my power to prophesy. I devoutly hope it will; 
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but I am certain that advance is impossible unless 
there is a clear realization of all that it involves, and 
above all a determination to regain the moral initiative 
which democracy so pitifully surrendered twenty years 
ago. 
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THE POLITICS OF REPENTANCE 

We can now see that it is the self-delusion of moral 
inertia to suppose that the drift of European society 
towards the spurious community of totalitarianism 
can be withstood by an affirmation of our ‘faith in 
democracy’, if we mean by it, as we almost always do, 
our own peculiar form of the parliamentary system. 
That is no prophylactic against disaster. Democracy 
is the system by which tire members of a society are 
given the maximum of responsible freedom. There is 
no mysterious virtue in the system itself whereby the 
citizens of the society are constrained to make a wise 
use of the responsible freedom which they have 
attained. They have come of age, and entered into 
their patrimony; the analogue of that legal and formal, 
but significant transformation, democracy does indeed 
secure to its citizens. But it can, of itself, do nothing 
to prevent them behaving like fools and squandering 
their patrimony. To say that one believes in demo¬ 
cracy and to leave it at that, is nearly as silly as it 
would be to say that one believes in people coming 

of age. , 1 • 

It will be feltj by those at least who take a short view 

of the situation, that the perversiori of the productive 
energies of society to the production of instruments 
of destruction on a fantastic scale, which indirectly 
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promotes the subversion of democracy, is not willed by 
the democracies. They are compelled to it by the 
aggressiveness of the totalitarian countries. That is 
only superficially true; and if we accept that account 
of the matter we are deluding ourselves, in the familiar 
way. 

Men at some time are masters of their fate; 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

In the first place there is an economic compulsion to 
produce for destruction, since our property-system 
does not permit us to produce maximally for construc¬ 
tion. Secondly, after the last war we had opportunity 
after opportrmity of disarming: the world expected it 
of us, and we were pledged to Germany to do so. Had 
we taken disarmament seriously and not used it 
merely to hold Germany clown, the situation would 
have been vastly different to-day. Thirdly, the reason 
why we were ‘unable’ to disarm was that we needed 
our armaments to maintain a flagrantly unjust treaty 
of peace. The same moral failure of British democracy 
which is operative on the economic plane as a compul¬ 
sion to produce for destruction, since it has not the 
imagination or the will to change an obsolete and 
unjust property-system, was manifest on the world- 
political plane as a brutal determination to wreak 
vengeance on an heroic but defeated Germany. It is 
not Germany, but the democracies which began the 
definite movement of regression from civilization and 
from justice which has become a stampede to-day. 
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The maintenance of the hunger-blockade of Germany 
by the Allies for eight months after the armistice, 
inflicting upon the innocent German people 800 
deaths a day, and untold hardship upon the children, 
is one of the foulest crimes of modern times. Now, it 
is true, Germany has taken the grim lead in barbarism. 
But how much despair, how much cynicism, did we 
not need to create in German hearts before that wave 
of reversion was possible? The moral guilt of the 
democracies in continuing the blockade and imposing 
the Peace of Versailles with the moral humiliation of 
the ‘war-guilt’ clause is terrible to contemplate. The 
hypocrisy of our public declarations rises up like a 
judgment against us: that we were fighting not against 
the peoples but the rulers of Germany, that we were 
struggling to make the world safe for democracy, that 
we were engaged in a war to end war. These things 
one has tried to forget: for what was the use of remem¬ 
bering them? Why remember that generation of gal¬ 
lant youth which died for a cause which the ‘statesmen’ 
of democracy so shamelessly betrayed? What could 
the memory bring but blank and utter despair? 

The moral abdication of democracy was in 1918. 
The nemesis has been swift and bitter, and it has only 
begun. But even to-day, one thing seems certain: that 
the great twin democracies of western Europe will 
never be in such a commanding position again, never 
again be in a position to give the world the example of 
justice from overwhelming strength. Because of that 
moral abdication — that great refusal — democracy is, 
in twentieth-century Europe, no longer an expanding 
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faith, as it was in the nineteenth century. It is not for 
an advance of democracy that we have to struggle 
to-day; the time for that has long since gone by, and the 
opportunity of it wc ourselves threw away: our struggle 
is to halt, if we can, the insidious and accelerating 
process of the decay of democracy. 

I make no claim to possess an especially sensitive 
conscience; but the moral debdcle of the blockade and 
of Versailles plunged me into a condition of despair 
concerning human destiny out of which I struggled 
only after five long years, and then only by way of a 
mystical illumination. My faith, such as it is, is not 
primarily a faith in this world. Nevertheless, the most 
transcendent faith must return to earth. It is here, on 
the sweet and familiar and violated earth, tliat we must 
struggle that the good may prevail. If the war of 
191.^-18 and the shameful peace which ended it, 
appeared to me twenty years ago so nakedly evil, so 
beyond all possibility of justification, that it weighed 
like lead upon my soul for five long years, is it possible 
that the consequences of this crime against man, this 
sin against God, shall be expiated without a terrible 
humiliation of my country? I do not pretend to answer. 
But I ask myself the question, again and again. * 

There is repentance; and there is humiliation. I 
believe that the salvation of democracy lies in repent¬ 
ance. If, as I believe, democracy is a Christian form of 
society, if its living idea is a Christian idea, and its 
fundamental value a Christian value, then the re¬ 
pentance of democracy cannot really be a motion 
alien to its soul, although the politics of repentance 
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may be strange to its habits. But I believe that, unless 
we discover the politics of repentance, the condition 
of moral crisis into which the democracies are plunged 
will degenerate into a condition of despair and decay. 


§ 

Nevertheless, when all this is fully admitted, as it 
must be, there are excuses to be made for the de¬ 
mocracies. Of these the chief is that democracy, in 
the modern sense, is a new system of government, and 
that its failure to acquire a sense of responsibility is not 
surprising. One might well ask; Who, in contem¬ 
porary English democracy, has a sense of responsi¬ 
bility? Granted the working class has behaved 
irresponsibly, have their superiors behaved any better? 
On the contrary, they have behaved rather worse. The 
record of English ‘conservatives’ during and since the 
war is truly appalling. The irresponsible sabotage of 
the League of Nations in which they indulged, their 
apparent inability to consider any other than a purely 
selfish interest, at home and abroad, and even that in 
a completely short-sighted and unimaginative way, 
seems to show that they are verily incapable of realiz¬ 
ing that we live in a new world, where their myopic 
egotism is madness. If democracy has failed, it is not 
that anything better could replace it in this country. 
It is quite absurd to suppose that any conceivable 
aristocracy, or oligarchy, or dictatorship, or absolute 
monarchy would serve us any better. Democracy is 
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still more sensitive and more conscious than any 
authoritarian government that could replace it: the 
democracies suffer from a kind of moral paralysis, 
indeed, but it is because they are superior organisms 
that they are thus inhibited. 

The paralysis of the national will which is indeed 
apparent in the democracies, and can be plausibly 
diagnosed as decadence, proceeds from a condition of 
profound moral bewilderment. If it be true in the 
world of nations that ‘he who hesitates is lost’, then the 
democracies are lost: for they are plunged into a crisis 
of hesitation wliicli will not easily be resolved. The 
plain fact of the matter is that they are incapable of 
meeting, on its own h'vel and with its own weapons, 
the challenge to (heir vestigial (Jhristian values which 
is being deliberately made by the Fascist totalitarian 
states. The incapacity s[)rings from a moral reluctance. 
That moral niuct.ance would, no doubt, be over¬ 
whelmed once the hcn-i-ors of international war were 
let loose; but that makes no differenci^ to the fact that 
there is, so long as peace can be preserved, a genuine 
moral reluctance in the democracies to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of Fascist totalitarianism on its own level and 
with its own weapons. Nations need peace for their 
moral conscience to be operative, just as individuals 
need calm: and reluctance to go to war, and above all 
to have recoux'se to the abominations of totalitarian 
war, is itself a sign of a superior morality, a more 
sensitive conscience. 

The democracies have oflfences and crimes enough 
to their charge, and their responsibility for the appal- 
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ling degeneration of the public morality of Europe is 
tremendous; nevertheless, it must be plainly said that 
the challenge of Fascism to the democracies is the 
challenge of an inferior to a superior morality: and the 
bewilderment of the democracies is due to the fact that 
they do not know how to meet that challenge, without 
suffering moral degradation themselves. They are 
paralysed by the moral ambiguity of the situation in 
which they are involved. The injustices which they 
committed have indeed been righted, but by means 
even more unjust. They are inhibited, mainly by 
their horror of war, from opposing brute force to brute 
force. They are deeply disturbed by the necessity of 
treating as a civilized government one which con¬ 
sciously glorifies brutality, and barbarically exalts the 
ideal of the race over the Christian ideal of universal 
humanity. It is not that the democracies have served 
that ideal well; they have served it ill, if they have 
served it at all. But they have at least professed it, they 
have never openly repudiated it; and they are vaguely 
but justly apprehensive of the moral degradation that 
will ensue, if their leaders, for the sake of a peace that 
is no peace, condone barbarities which are openly 
flaunted to the world. 

The moral problem with which the democracies are 
faced to-day is truly tremendous, and surely un¬ 
precedented. Whereas the line of thek opponents is 
clear, and evil, they, as political societies, ha,ve no 
clear line of their own. On the level of traditional 
politics no such clear line can be found. Decency, within 
the limits of traditional political morality, not merely 
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looks like weakness, but partly is weakness, because it 
is not inspired by a clear conception of the good. 

In a word, the policies of the democracies to-day are 
lacking in faith. We English have no policy in which 
we can, as a nation, believe. We can believe neither in 
the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, nor in the policy of his 
critics. Grateful as one must be to Mr. Chamberlain, 
for his obvious honesty, and his unsparing efforts at a 
time of crisis, one cannot but feel a grievous medio¬ 
crity in his conceptions and his whole mode of feeling. 
His values and his field of vision arc those of the up¬ 
right business man. When he speaks of European 
‘appeasement’, he appears at Ix^st to be thinking of 
something like the compromise's of a hnaiice committee 
of the Birmingham Corporation; a rea'.onciliation of 
conflicting but legitimate commercial ‘interests’. No 
public utterance of his has suggestt'd tha,t he has any 
conception (such as Baldwin had) of tlu; true nature 
of the crisis in whicli Europe, and llu; world are in¬ 
volved to-day. In saying this, we may be doing Mr. 
Chamberlain a grave injustice; it may be that he is 
aware of the tremendous issues, but tliat he finds it 
impossible to articulate his awareness. Ele is, he says, 
no orator; and he is inclined to insist upon it. It may 
be that he intends, by this insistence tliat he has no 
gift of expression, to acknowledge that he finds the 
nature of the moral and spiritual conflict in Europe 
impossible to define. If that be so, Mr. Chamberlain 
deserves our sympathy rather than our criticism: for 
this conflict certainly cannot be defined in the con¬ 
ventional language of politics. 
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§ 

An attempt to define the nature of this conflict must, 
we think, begin by recognizing that there has arisen 
no issue between England and Germany on which it 
can be fairly said, even by those who believe in war 
as the final arbitrament, that we definitely ought to 
have gone to war. It cannot possibly be made a prin¬ 
ciple of a sane foreign policy that we should undertake 
preventive wars against non-democratic countries, 
either on imperial or ideological grounds. Still less can 
we go to war with Germany to prevent her from perse¬ 
cuting her Jews, as some people seem to desire. Eng¬ 
land could not have saved republican Spain, supposing 
that she wanted to; neither can she save the Jews in 
Germany. But that is quite different from saying, or 
appearing to say, that Germany’s brutal treatment of 
her Jews, or her Christians or her socialists for that 
matter, is her own affair — her ‘national idiosyncrasy’ 
as it has been put politely. It is not. It is our duty to 
protest against it; and it is disgraceful to us if we 
do not. The fact that our protest is bound to be 
immediately ineffective is immaterial. The danger is‘ 
very real that we shall refuse to protest at all on the 
ground that it would prejudice Anglo-German rela¬ 
tions. That is to acquiesce in our own moral degrada¬ 
tion. It is no part of our duty to keep Herr Hitler in 
a good temper, and we shall not make peace one atom 
safer by doing so. Let it be made clear that we do 
believe in moral principle, even though we do not 
believe in setting loose international war to enforce it. 
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§ 

If we made this plain, we should not deceive our¬ 
selves, or suffer Mr. Chamberlain to deceive himself 
and us, concerning the nature of the ‘understanding’ 
with Germany which he seeks. Herr Hitler has said, 
quite plainly, that he does not understand what Mr. 
Chamberlain means when he speaks of ‘understand¬ 
ing’. Herr Hitler, who is an expert in mise-en-scene, 
chose Munich to make this statement soon after the 
Munich agreement; it was certainly deliberate, and 
apparently sincere. He spoke of the Prime Ministers 
of England and France. 

The word ‘understanding’ is somewhat incompre¬ 
hensible to us because we do not want anything from 
these men, except perhaps our colonies which were 
taken from us on false pretences. This is, however, 
not a matter to go to war about, but a cpiestion of 
justice. Otherwise, we want nothing from these 
countries except to do business with them, to buy and 
sell to an equal extent. I really do not know what we 
should come to an understanding about. 

There are undoubtedly several things that Mr. 
Chamberlain would like an understanding about- 
about a limitation of armaments, for instance, or an 
agreement not to resort to war. But Herr Hitler, 
evidently, does not want anything of the kind. It is 
part of his policy, indeed one of his fundamental 
principles, that Germany should be completely free 
‘to throw her weight about’. What his purpose is, is 
clear enough up to a point: he desires to establish a 
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German hegemony in Europe. But what that hege¬ 
mony really involves — whether it involves, for in¬ 
stance, the reduction of France and Italy and England 
to the condition of vassal states — probably Herr 
Hitler himself does not clearly know. In this regard 
he is the soldier of fortune and the servant of destiny, 
borne on by a racial mysticism. But, quite apart from 
his dreams and desires, it is self-evident that nothing 
can, and nothing ought to, prevent Germany from 
becoming the most powerful single nation in Europe. 


§ 

If, therefore, ‘understanding’ between England and 
Germany implies anything more than ad hoc agree¬ 
ment — such as the agreement at Munich, or the kind 
of ‘understanding’ that prevailed between England 
and Russia before the war — it is surely a will-o’-the- 
wisp. Herr Hitler repudiates the idea as one without 
solid content; and one is compelled to agree with him. 
The blessed word ‘understanding’ has all kinds of over¬ 
tones for an English ear which it does not possess for 
the ear of a Nazi German. It is these overtones which 
are delusive. For Mr. Chamberlain, the agreement at 
Munich was a prelude to further ‘understanding’ — 
hence his rather pathetic insistence on the ‘additional 
document’: for Herr Hitler, it was nothing of the kind 
— merely, an ad hoc agreement which spared him the 
trouble and the danger of making war. He has gone 
out of his way to show how little he regarded it as a 
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prelude to a more genuine ‘understanding’ by his 
ruthless attack upon the Jews. 

And, in fact, if ‘understanding’ between England 
and Germany means a relation of the same kind be¬ 
tween them as exists between England and France, 
or cither of these countries and America, it is quite 
impossible. ‘Understanding’ in the psychological or 
moral sense is inconceivable between a country based 
on the German system and a democracy like our own. 
They arc heterogeneous social organisms. The unity 
and strcngtli of Nazi Germany is based upon the de- 
lil.)erate replacement of the democratic satisfaction, 
which is the exercise of responsible freedom, by an 
entirely different satisfiiction, namely, the pride of 
being a member of a martial and conquci ing race. It 
is blindness to deny that the prid(^ of belonging to a 
conquering race is a real satisfaction. We may be — 

though not many of us are -.deeply coTrvinced that it 

ought not to be; but the fact remains that it is. It is 
so real a satisfaction that num are willing to make very 
grievous sacrifices for it. Thei-eforc-, it may perfectly 
well serve as the efficient motive of social coherence. 
True, such a motive creates a regiment rather than a 
society, as we understand the word; but a racial regi¬ 
ment is, sociologically speaking, a viable form of 
society. There is no sociological reason to suppose that 
it lacks the power to exist and endure. 

These considerations are concealed from the Eng¬ 
lishman — much more than tire Frenchman, who re¬ 
members Napoleon — by the historic fact that the 
British achievement of empire and the British achieve- 
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ment of democracy were concomitant. England was 
fortunate in that it experienced the different satisfac¬ 
tions of an advance towards democracy and an advance 
to the position of a ruling race simultaneously. Thus 
an Englishman finds it hard to distinguish between 
these satisfactions; it strikes him as perverse and un¬ 
natural to regard them as mutually exclusive (as they 
are regarded in Germany) and he can hardly believe 
that the pride of the martial and conquering race is an 
effective substitute for democratic freedom as the 
ideal motive of social solidarity. Hence proceeds a 
double misunderstanding. The Englishman under¬ 
estimates the solidity of Nazi Germany; and the Ger¬ 
man misunderstands the nature of the British Empire. 
The British Empire is not an empire at all in the 
Hitlerian sense, nor in any ancient sense of the word; 
it is largely a federation of sovereign democracies, 
speaking the same language, and governed on the same 
political system. The Hitlerian conception of empire 
applied to the British Empire would result in its instant 
dissolution. The attempt to change it into a military 
empire would wreck it. 

But an ‘understanding’ — as distinct from a negotiated 
treaty — between a racial regiment and a democratic 
society is surely impossible. It is not true to say that 
in the quest for ‘understanding’ between nations their 
forms of government are indifferent, because human 
beings are — just human beings. Under modern con¬ 
ditions of social integration this has become a good 
deal less than a half-truth. The human being in a 
racial regiment is a different kind of human being 
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from one in a democratic society: the human essence, 
to use Marx’s expression, is not the same in those two 
ensembles of social relations. The individual German 
who in private intercourse appears to be frank and 
geniiitlich as ever is a strange psychological plienomenon: 
he takes no responsibility for the regime under which 
he lives, and affects to regard it as something remote 
from himself, although his life is being far more inti¬ 
mately shaped and controlled by the government than 
ever before. The effect of this is quite dilFcrent from 
that of an autocratic and absohitist regime of the old 
style, where the govcrmntMit ix'ally was r('motc from 
the individual: it was certainly not controlled by him, 
but neither did it control him. Under a semi-feudal 
absolutism the life-process of the individual, though it 
evolved within very narrow limits, was largely autono¬ 
mous; under Nazi totafitarianism the autonomy is 
surrendered to the extremest possible degree. The 
difference is that National-Socialism is a regime based 
on the conscious abandonment ol'res])onsibility by the 
individual. He deliberately dc-individuali/,es himself, 
or suffers himself to be de-individualizetl. Tire fan¬ 
tastic lengths to which German propaganda can be 
carried without provoking any intellectual revolt is 
one of the grimmest phenomena of the post-war world. 
Herr Goebbels is a truly sinister figure in European 
history. 

But it is wishful-thinking which assures us that the 
average German is unhappy under the new regime. 
The German man has always had a respect and liking 
for authoritative government, and has been for the 
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best part of a century rather contemptuous than other¬ 
wise of sovereign democracy. Much of the best demo¬ 
cratic blood in Germany emigrated after the fiasco of 
1848, and went to build up the sturdy democracy of 
the American Middle West. And the evidence (how¬ 
ever unpalatable it may be to the emancipated woman 
of western democracy) is that the majority of German 
women are happier than they were before at being 
relegated to domesticity and child-bearing. It is at 
least a possibility that the way of life encouraged, or 
imposed, in Nazi Germany is more in accordance with 
the ordinary person’s sense of fitness, and more satisfy¬ 
ing to his natural desires, than the way of life which 
capitalist democracy in England offers to its average 
citizen. Assuredly, it is self-delusion to suppose that 
the average German is as discontented with his lot as — 
let us say — the readers of the New Statesman think he 
ought to be. Moreover, unless democracy begins to 
set its own house in order and to take as much thought 
for the real happiness of the common man as National- 
Socialism does, the time may quickly come when the 
English masses will be eager to follow the pied piper’s 
tune. 


§ 

Nevertheless, the underlying fact is that ‘imderstand- 
ing’, of the spiritual and durable sort, is unattainable 
between a country which deliberately repudiates uni- 
versalism and a democracy. Democracy, whose values 
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are ultimately Cliristian, does aspire towards ‘the par¬ 
liament of man and the federation of the world’; and 
this aspiration is not merely platonic, but inherent in 
the ‘idea’ of democracy. No democracy will ever be 
finally secure, until the world is a federation of 
democracies. Nationalist totalitarianism, on the other 
hand, becomes the more insecure with every nation 
that succumbs to it; every proselyte becomes an enemy. 
Therefore, the word ‘understanding’ as used by a 
democratic leader is incomprehensible to the Nazi 
Fuhrer; it belongs to a whole system of ideas which 
he repudiates■“ — of which the chief is that the nations 
of the world arc potential members of a world-com¬ 
munity in somewhat the same sense as men are poten¬ 
tial members of the Kingdom of God for the Christian. 
Just as it is in virtue of this potentiality that the indi¬ 
vidual person has dignity and meaning in Christian 
eyes, so the raison d’etre of a nation is membership of the 
world-community. Except in relation to that fmal 
purpose ‘understanding’ between nations is meaning¬ 
less. 


§ 

The universalism implicit in democracy is the 
ethico-political counterpart of the economic universal- 
ism which is implicit in capitalist industrial life-pro¬ 
duction. As capitalism cannot continue to be com¬ 
petitive without destroying itself, so democracy cannot 
be imperialistic without destroying itself: the classical 
example is the fate of tlie Athenian empire. But ancient 
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democracy and modern democracy are different 
things, and the relevant example of the inherent con¬ 
tradiction between democracy and imperialism is the 
British ‘Empire’, which has had to become sub¬ 
stantially a federation of democracies. In no other 
form could it be developed, as the American Revolu¬ 
tion showed. So that the last major imperial problem 
that besets us is the democratization of India. On the 
other hand, the only kind of empire of which Nazi 
Germany is capable is an empire of subjugation, not 
of colonization. But — psychologically — the very cult 
of racial mysticism by which Germany has made itself 
powerful would probably be a fatal impediment (even if 
no others existed) to its achieving an empire of sub¬ 
jugation. For even a fanatical Nazi is bound to feel 
that other races exist in their own right, and are in 
the last resort unannihilable. Viable empire depends 
upon precisely that capacity for assimilation — cultural 
and racial — which German raciaUsm repudiates. The 
consciously exclusive racial unity is sterile as an im¬ 
perial race. Its potency is not constructive, but 
destructive. Therefore, either Germany will fail com¬ 
pletely to create an empire, or in the measure to which 
it succeeds it will be compelled to abandon its 
exclusiveness. 

The mistake of the democracies is to be afraid of 
Germany. Granted that Germany’s technical powers 
of destruction are now tremendous, her power of 
spiritual attraction is very small. Even if she were to 
provoke an international war — and without her 
initiative there will not be one — and supposing she 
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were victorious in it, she would be still less able to 
consolidate her victory than were the allied de¬ 
mocracies after the war of 1914.-18. Practically, by far 
the best tlhng England and France could do would be 
to reduce their armaments to the level required for 
police-duties only, and to summon up sulhcient Frith 
in their political systems and llnar cidturcs to suffer 
Germany to do Inu- woi'st. The worst that Germany 
could do would be little in comparison with the in¬ 
calculable harm the de.mocracies ai-(^ inflicting upon 
themselves by ihc' diversion of tin- greater part of their 
productive powers into instruments of destruction. II 
they could but find in themselves suHicient courage to 
devote one-h;df of those sciuaiuh-red powers of' pro¬ 
duction to the ri'ali'/ation of some substantial social 
justice - to what we have called the filling of the 
democratic flrrm with a rlcntoc.ratic content ■ — they 
would do more in a year to pai'alyse the German 
menace than they will do in twiarty sixait in piling up 
armaments, which they dread to be forced to use. 

What we need is a positive and religious faith in 
democracy, not as a mere mechanism (,)f government 
(for as a mechanism of government it is certainly not 
more, but rather lc.ss, eflicient than its totalitarian 
rivals), but as .the ])olitical expression of the enduring 
principle that the trrrc eird ol man is responsible free¬ 
dom. Positive faith in democracy consists in the power 
to recognize that this is the vital principle of democracy 
and to distinguish it clearly amid the inertias under 
which it is obscured and smothered in actual de¬ 
mocracy, wherein only a small minority behave with 
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the conscious responsibility of freedom. In the degree 
to which democracy becomes aware of its own essence, 
it will see its goal — ‘like a tall sea-mark standing every 
flaw’ — amid the confusions of policy which now 
threaten it. Historically, we need to understand that 
democracy is only at the beginning of its evolution, not 
at the end of it. It is still in the stage of a political ex¬ 
periment, a recent emergence in the bio-political 
evolutionary process. Modern democracy is barely 
fifty years old, a mere sapling. And at the present 
moment it is in a situation of extraordinary danger. 
Largely owing to the fearful failure of democracy in 
1918 to be conscious of its own responsibihty and loyal 
to its own inherent universalism, a powerful anti¬ 
democratic movement has sprung into existence, 
deliberately repudiating the principle on which de¬ 
mocracy is based and, owing to that repudiation, strong 
in destructive potentiality. The threat to democracy 
is the more insidious, because democracy seems to be 
compelled, in its own defence, to follow the anti¬ 
democratic countries in the organization of totalitarian 
destruction. The initiative seems to have passed to the 
anti-democracies. 


§ 

This is a fatal condition for the democracies. At all 
costs they must seize the moral initiative again. If they 
fail to regain it, they will be dragged passive and un¬ 
comprehending behind the chariot-wheels of a death- 
process. Mr. Chamberlain’s action at Munich is 
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perhaps to be interpreted as an instinctive attempt to 
reo-ain the moral initiative for democracy. But the 
attempt was instinctive merely; it was not strengthened 
and purified by the imaginative reason. Hence the 
effect has been disastrously weakened not only by the 
campaign for intensive and indiscriminate rearma¬ 
ment —"with its devastating implieation that we sought 
peace only because we weax*. unprepared for war but 
by a striking failure to make an articulate appeal to 
the moral imagination ol the world. We are not sug¬ 
gesting lliat any ol h'lr. Cbambeilain s iival politicians 
would have done better; lor all wc know tin y might 
have done worse. But it is imperative that the respite 
won for international ptaice should be used to reach a 
far deeper undia'staiuling of the situation, and a 
realization that opportunism is not enough: an un¬ 
remitting effort must be made to grasp, and strengthen 
our hold upon, the moral initiative. 

The optimum of moral initiative on behalf of de¬ 
mocracy consists in a complete withdrawal fioin the 
armaments race, proceeding from the simultaneous 
realization, first, that the vital principle ol democracy 
— the effort to implement in political institution the 
Christian reverence for the individual person — is 
directly negated by participation in totalitaiian war, 
and second, that the strength of the anti-democracies 
derives from the fear which had been exjiloited to in¬ 
duce their citizens to surrender their icsponsible 
freedom. But it must be acknowh'dged that the 
democracies are not prepared for this optimum of 
moral initiative and that nothing less than a mighty 
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rebirth of Christianity could prepare them for it: a 
renewal, in millions of individual lives, of the actual 
experience that ‘perfect love casts out fear’. We must 
not put this aside as a dream. It is to be laboured for, 
every day, by those who believe that it is true. But we 
have also to acknowledge that it is not practical 
politics in 1939. We are not ready to take the optimum 
moral initiative. 

But if only we could admit to our souls that that is 
the optimum moral initiative, we should at least have 
a clue to the kind and quality of the moral initiative 
we must take, in the realm of practical politics. It 
must be a genuine moral initiative directed manifestly 
towards the good, and it must involve a sacrifice. No 
initiative for good can be taken without sacrifice. And 
the democracies need to make it clear that they are 
prepared to make some real sacrifice for the good. We 
need a policy which indicates plainly to ourselves and 
to the world that we know where we wish to go, and 
that we are trying to go there. Two such opportunities 
of a practical moral initiative are outstanding. The 
first is that we should pledge ourselves by a solemn 
declaration that, \mder no circumstances, however 
desperate’, will we resort to the use of the bombing 
aeroplane upon the territories of another nation, be¬ 
cause we believe that the indiscriminate slaughter it 
necessitates is intolerable to the civilized conscience. 
We may be bombed, but we will not bomb. The 
second is to recognize that the democracies have a 
responsibility for the refugees from totalitarian perse¬ 
cution, and to declare that we are prepared to take our 
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just share, proportionate to our resources, in the sacri¬ 
fice involved in securing to them an opportunity to 
live; that wc expect that the other democracies will, 
in concert with us, accept their share of the responsi¬ 
bility. But we do not propose to make our action 
conditional upon theirs. If they will not join us in 
apportioning the refugees, we will (ix our fair share 
ourselves and go alieatl. 

Such a resum[)tiou of tlu^ moral initiative which, in 
times past, it possessed by the luca-e fact of being 
democracy, is necessary to chnuocracy to-day. Until 
twenty yeais ago the ]K)sition had been unchallenged 
for a c<Mitnry that democracy was the highest form of 
political society. It was the failure ol'the. fact to fulfil 
the form ignobly manifest at Versailh's tha.t led 
to the overthrow of nase.ent demomacy in CJermany 
and Italy; thenceforward, (Uanocrae.y has bi'cn under 
the necessity, which it has not recognized, of deliber¬ 
ately taking the moral initia,tivc which was no longer 
inherent in it. 'I’hc claim of chanocracy to be the linal 
form of society is no longer tacitly admitted, but 
categorically denied. In this situation, it is imperative 
tliat democracy shall take the moral initiative; but it is 
futile to imagine that the moral initiative con.sists in 
seeking ‘understanding’ with the anti-democracies. 
If ‘understanding’ means something more than the 
hard diplomatic bargains which have always been 
necessary in foreign relations, it is unattainable. If 
that is all it means, it is not a moral initiative. Ec{ually 
futile is it to imagine that the moral initiative consists 
in attemptiirg to make war upon the anti-democracies. 
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Democracy, unlike Communism, is false to its owm 
nature if it contemplates an ideological war. 


§ 

Mr. Chamberlain’s actual behaviour during the 
Czecho-Slovak crisis and his words, suggest that he is 
not unaware of the necessity of this moral initiative. 
But his awareness seems partial, and his language 
leads one to suspect a certain obtuseness in moral 
discrimination. Thus in his Mansion House speech of 
November gth, 1938, he described himself as ‘a go- 
getter for peace’. The intention is, perhaps, the right 
one; but the language is embarrassing — even dis¬ 
quieting. This is not a matter of literary taste. Peace 
is a delicate matter in contemporary Europe, and the 
language of salesmanship is inadequate to its problems. 
Moreover, there is some ground for supposing that this 
crudeness of expression covers a real, and dangerous 
confusion in Mr. Chamberlain’s mind concerning the 
nature of peace. He appears to regard it as something 
which can be measured quantitatively; and to be 
partly under the influence of the notion that the con¬ 
clusion of separate non-aggression pacts -- ad hoc 
agreements, as we have called them is identical 
with the partial achievement of European peace. 
This is an illusion: it is in fact very doubtful whether 
either the declaration appended to the Munich agree¬ 
ment (to which Mr. Chamberlain believes that in¬ 
sufficient importance has been ascribed) or the Anglo- 
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Italian agrcx^mcnt, have been positive contributions to 
die peace of Europe. In the policy of the totalitarian 
leaders, separate non-aggression pacts are often only 
expedients to neutralize one country in order to be 
free to bring additional pj-cssurc upon another; they 
are by no means necessarily a prelude to a more com¬ 
prehensive peace. 

Mr. Chamberlain ajipears to assume that evei^ 
separate peace-agreement increases the; total quantity 
of peace in Europ(‘, every s(‘]>arate ‘understanding’ 
the total amount of‘understanding’. It is difficult to 
believe that the Prime Ministm' of Creat Britain is 
under such a delusion; but that is certainly the im¬ 
pression produced by much ofhis language and many 
of his acts. Peace is, at any rate, about the last thing 
in the world to be measured ([uantitativ(‘ly; ‘that 
piecemeal ]H'ac.(^ is ])oor pcxux-’, as Father Hopkins 
wrote. For peaces is a spirit, it is universal in intention, 
and depends on at least a ]iartial community of idea 
and ideal. Peace of this kind, positive and inclusive, 
has to be created in the world to-dtiy, when it is openly 
repudiated even as an ideal; and it can be created 
only by preparedness for sacrilice — of self, not of 
others. 

But we insist again, the beginning of our salvation 
is to recognize in a spirit of religious repentance, that 
we English are supremely responsible for the condition 
of Europe to-day. The responsibility for the starvation 
of Germany after the signing of the Armistice rests 
primarily upon us; upon us primarily rests the respon¬ 
sibility for the peace treaty, with its iniquitous and 
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unprecedented clause compelling Germany to acknow¬ 
ledge that she bore the guilt of the war, whereas the 
guilt of it fell at least as heavily upon Russia as upon 
Germany. Nor can we unload our responsibility upon 
the shoulders of France; for even if it were true (which 
is doubtful) that France was more vindictive than we 
were, we had the power to constrain France to accept 
our view. We appear to have no' difficulty in so con¬ 
straining her in the case of Spain. It is primarily our 
injustice, our betrayal of the principles of morality 
and humanity, which we professed to hold sacred, that 
has conjured up the spirit of cynical savagery with 
which we shall, in vain, seek an ‘understanding’ to-day. 
And I believe that until an English Prime Minister 
has the moral courage to proclaim that Germany was 
no more morally guilty than we were ourselves for the 
war of 1914-18, and that therefore the punitive peace 
which followed it had no moral sanction at all, but was 
simply might masquerading as right, and that it must 
be replaced by a peace which has moral sanction, 
there will be no possibility of our touching that level 
in the German psyche wherein alone a durable 
‘understanding’ can take root. 
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THE ClHRTS'riAN UNDERSTANDING 

The nolloii liiat nalioual rcpcntaiua' is iIk' chic for the 
riglU policy of British, democracy will, I (car, seem to 
ina.uy lar-lclclual and uun-alistic. National rcpenla,nce 
is not. a condition i-ccoc;ni/,ed by modern politics or 
s()cioloy;y. Tluar tacit assumption is that societies 
ina.ke mistakes, but they do not commit sins, 'i'lu^ are 
uniutellit>'ent, but tlu-y are never wickt'd. True, this 
all-pervasive rationalism is beginning to wear thin in 
places; and it is already dillicnlt for the most emaii- 
ci])atcd progressive (unhsss he is a member of the 
British Uabinet) to confiiu- himsell' to saying that the 
Na.7.i treatment oh the Jews is merely stupirl. Bc-sidcs, 
perhaps it is not stui)id at all, any mor(“ than is the 
exUa'mination of‘Trotskyists’ in Russia. What is more 
certain about thes(‘ activities is that tlu^ are sins — 
crimes against God. And j>ossibly uiuler the compul¬ 
sion of descriptive- accuracy, Ghristian cate-gories will 
return to common usage. 

It is implicit in the argunu-nt oh this book that a 
Christian understanding is the o.n!y secure guide for 
democratic jtolic.y, bec.aus(* democ.rac.y itscH can be 
understood only from the Christiair point of view. If 
we regard democracy from any other angle it hccomes 
an irrational monstrosity, and cannot finally escape 
the kind of contemptuous condemnation it receives 
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from modern totalitarianism. Unless democracy is 
regarded as the form of government which is based on 
the conviction that the aim of human community is to 
promote the fullest development of the person towards 
his highest end, namely the exercise of responsible 
freedom, it is surely impossible to justify it at all. 
Democracy stands or falls, before the critical imagin¬ 
ation, by the strength of our conviction of the necessity 
of freedom, and that depends upon the truth of our 
conception of the freedom that is necessary. Democracy 
marks the formal permeation of the social order by the 
principle that we are members one of another. It is 
based upon an act of faith, namely, the faith that we 
realize our true freedom only in willing to behave as 
members one of another. That faith is, for the few, 
partly corroborated by experience; it is in fact, 
impossible for these to feel free save in so far as their 
capacities are used for the service of their fellow-men, 
and the only demand they would make upon society 
is that it should protect and secure them in this effort. 
But even the most highly developed citizen of democracy 
labours under the immense limitation imposed by the 
inertia of society. That inertia, which is indeed 
colossal, derives from the fact that for the majority of 
its citizens society is only a means for self-aggrandize¬ 
ment. It is themselves that they wish to enlarge, and 
their conception of freedom is the degraded one of 
freedom to assert themselves, to have what they want 
and to do as they will. And democracy is valuable to 
them because it gives them more of this freedom than 
any other ordering of society. 
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This freedom is pernicious, alike to man and to 
society. If this conception ol’ freedom permanently 
gains tlic upper hand (as it seems to have done in 
actual democracy), then it must inevitably destroy 
itself) because society will react convulsively against 
the moral and material anarchy which such freedom 
cannot fail to create. At the pres(Mrt moment, in the 
remaining actual democracies, the moral anarchy is 
more in evidence than the material anarchy; but that 
is mainly because; tlu-y have been spared the severer 
forms of sti-ain, from which tlu-y have been protected 
(as though by a padding of hit or cotton-wool) by the 
accumulated wealth wliich accrued to th(;m during 
the pciiod when th(;y alone enjoyed thi; increase of 
energy which derived from theii- fn-edom. It is the 
old-established democ.ra.ci(;s which havi; survived; 
but tlu; significaiuu; of the fa(;t is ambiguous. There 
cannot be many thoughtful nu-n who belicvi; that they 
survive to-day bcctuisi; of their moral strength. The 
moral strength may still be there, latent in them; but 
if it is not then;, th(;y arc surely doomixl. The. first 
necessary sLej) towards discovering tlieir strength and 
collecting it, if it (;xiHts, is a conscious struggle against 
their moral anarchy. 


§ 

Such a struggle involves the passing from the habit 
of irresponsible freedom to the clear imagination of 
responsible freedom. That transformation, we main- 
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tain, is not possible without a rebirth of the Christian 
consciousness: for without that rebirth of the Christian 
consciousness the conception that the pursuit of self- 
interest is destructive of freedom can gain no effective 
and permanent lodgment in men’s souls. It belongs 
to an order of thought and experience to which men, 
who have repudiated the Christian view of man, can 
with difficulty gain access. They need to have at least 
their minds prepared to entertain the possibility that 
the supreme moral achievement consists in voluntary 
self-abnegation. This is not to suggest that Christian 
sainthood and Christian heroism are likely to become 
widespread in our time; they will not. The change 
for which we must struggle is much more modest. It 
is the re-creation of an attitude of mind for -which 
Christian sainthood and Christian heroism are saintly 
and heroic — and not the eccentricities of unenlightened 
and life-denying fools. For that is really the modern 
attitude towards them. It is not expressed so bluntly. 
It might be better if it were, because there would be 
more chance of a reaction against it. The notion that 
Christian heroism is the highest manifestation of life 
has quietly disappeared from the modem conscious¬ 
ness. 

Yet, unless this ideal is set again, on the pinnacle 
where it belongs, there is not much hope of swinging 
the balance of society from the dull habit of irrespons¬ 
ible freedom to the clear imagination of responsible 
freedom. Unless we can re-establish, the trend of 
Christian effort and the practice of ^Christian ^seif- 
criticism as normative throughout society, there is (I 
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believe) no chance of our finally escaping totalitarian¬ 
ism. For an old-established democracy is a nursery- 
bed of hypocrisies. We have to be on our guard 
against the predominance of a temper which, under 
the pretence of manifesting responsible freedom, 
achieves a more subtle combination of self-interest and 
noble profession than before. A simple example may 
suffice. Every year, and every day of the year, the 
state becomes strongei' in a modern society; and the 
numbers increase of those who enter into the service 
of the state. They are removed from tlie insecurity 
which is typica l of social existence to-day, and at the 
same time they are powerfully tempted to the illusion 
that tliey more than others are servants of society: 
unconsciously, unwittingly, they become exponents of 
the comfortable faith of salvation witliout sacrifice. 
Such an ethos in the present situation can have but 
one final outcome, a servile society-- unless it is con¬ 
sciously combated by an alk;giancc to Christian 
values, and an incessant self-criticism in the light of the 
Christian imagination. Even though to-day the actual 
condition of society is neutral, it is being directed by 
the secret minds of men towards one of the two alter¬ 
atives — a society consciously inspired by Christianity,^ 
or one that is unconsciously inspired by the Prince of 
this World. A society is Satanic when it is permeated 
by the pursuit of power for its own sake; a society is 
struggling to be Christian when power (whether that 
of the community or its members) is regarded as 
purely instrumental towards promoting the responsible 
freedom of men. 
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Those are the alternatives towards one or other of 
which a democratic society must be moving to-day; 
every person who does not employ his margin of 
responsible freedom in struggling to make the latter 
conception prevail is contributing to the victory of the 
former. This is a crisis in the affairs of men when, not 
least because Christianity has been completely deposed 
from practical influence upon society, Christ is saying 
to humanity: ‘He who is not with me is against me.’ 
To say that to-day we are threatened with a complete 
and final breach with the tradition of Christian civiliza- 
ation is inadequate; it is much nearer the truth to say 
that the breach has actually occurred. The crash of 
the thin fabric of international morality into pure 
cynicism in the last twenty years has been, in the 
literal sense of the word, prodigious; and no sign of the 
times is more characteristic or more disquieting than 
the fact that the present Foreign Secretary is a zealous 
and sincere Churchman. My imagination may be 
unduly sensitive, but I cannot help regarding Lord 
Halifax’s complicity in the cruel farce of non-inter¬ 
vention in Spain, as an indication of the rmconscious 
depravity of conventional Christianity. It is submissive 
before the cynicism of brutality; and there appears to 
be no point to-day at which the Christian conscience 
is prepared to assert its own existence so as to create a 
focus of resistance to the descent into the abyss. 
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§ 

The peculiar bitterness of tlie situation arises not so 
much from a refusal as from an incapacity to recognize 
its causes. Our treatment of Germany after the war 
has corrupted our national morality, as well as 
poisoned the springs of humanity in Europe. The war 
simultaneously accelerated tire economic integration 
of the country — that is, made the nation a closer 
economic unity — and debased tire moral consciousness 
of its people. We: have but to compare the treatment 
of the enemy after the Boer War in 1907 and the 
treatment of Germany in iQtd. It is true that the two 
wars were very different. In the second our national 
existence was seriously menaced, and the necessary 
unificatioir of the national ecoironry and the national 
will did not permit the crystallization of a significant 
opposition to the war-demagogy of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Lord Northcliffe. Coalition government takes^the 
conscience out of representative democracy. The 
only hope was that Mr. Lloyd George, as the leader of 
the coalition, should have given the country a moral 
lead: he failed completely to do this. And the-evil done 
by a democracy unable to function as a democracy 
has shattered the international society of Europe. Not 
only is this the case, but since that time coalition 
government has almost become endemic in England, 
and the unimaginativeness of the Labour party is 
likely to make impossible the creation of a genuine^ 
opposition which is a practical moral self-criticism of 
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democracy. 1 hat is to say, at a time when it is impera¬ 
tive that the world-situation should be understood in 
terms of good and evil, when the realization on the 
national scale that ‘the wages of sin is death’ is the 
condition of salvation, not only is the religious con¬ 
sciousness completely decayed, but the practical means 
of giving expression to the moral conscience of the 
nation is seriously impaired. 

This is to take an ethical or religious view of recent 
history. Common to Right and Left to-day is the 
assumption that ethics and religion have no relevance 
to modern history. This assumption is not criticized 
because the point of vantage whence it can be criticized 
has been abandoned. But the fact is that men com¬ 
bine to create a history from which ethics and religion 
are excluded, and think themselves realists because 
they see that ethics and religion have no obvious 
relevance to the product. Nevertheless, the truth of 
morality and religion, which is absolute, cannot be 
cheated in that way. We do not escape from the 
dominion of sin by refusing to admit its existence; we 
only plunge the more deeply into it. A political 
situation to which morality and religion have no 
relevance is one whose end is death. If men’s minds 
are so insensitive and so complacent that they cannot 
feel the imminence of a divine judgment in the 
modern world-constellation, if they must have a sign, 
other than the signs of the times, it seems as certain as 
it seems just that no sign shall be given them. 


R 
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§ 

At the beginning of this book the Fascist and 
National Socialist systems were deseribed as gangster- 
governments. They are; but they can be thus con¬ 
demned only from the point of view of Christian 
democracy. When they are compared with the actual 
democracies — the democracies which have signally 
failed in self-knowledge and self-discipline, and re¬ 
vealed themselves at the great crisis of modern history 
as animated by blind hatred and the savage de^sire for 
revenge — it is quite impossible to condemn Fascism 
and National Socialism in this fashion. We are, or 
pretend to be, indignant to-day over the German 
treatment of the Jewsi but we newer ask om selves how 
we treated the German people during the hunger- 
blockade after the Armistice. Wliat right have^we to 
be indignant over the organized and dediberate cruelty 
of Germany to the Jews? We committed the same 
organized and deliberate cruelty against the whole 
German people in 1919. And what evidence is there 
that our indignation is really more than the pious 
humbug the average German believes it to be? A 
collection of ;;^400,000? The one evidence that would 
convince him'that our indignation was genuine is that 
the British nation should assume responsibility for the 
refugees. If we do not do that, the average German 
will believe that our indignation is pious humbug — 
another effort of that brilliant moral propaganda to 
which the Germans attribute their defeat in the war. 
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And surely, in believing this the average German will 
not be altogether wrong. 

The difference between England and Germany, on 
the level of actual behaviour, is that the brutality of 
Germany is honest, and the brutality of England is 
concealed. If the government of Germany is a gangster 
government, ours is one that just keeps within the law. 
The frank repudiation of Christianity by Germany is 
merely more honest than the profession of Christianity 
by our own practically atheistic society. The Germans 
believe in God, as manifest in the German destiny, and 
they believe in his prophet, Adolf Hitler. We profess 
to be shocked. But why? The question to be asked 
is whether we believe in any God at all. Our Christian¬ 
ity is professional. It is a vested interest — a solidly 
established department of capitalist society. The 
existence of the Christian Church in England is no 
more evidence that we believe in God than the 
existence of the Inns of Court is evidence that we 
believe in Justice. How many people would believe in 
God in England if there was no longer a living to be 
made out of Him? 

That sounds brutal; and I much prefer to be brutal 
about myself than about other people. I know what a 
cowardly Christian I am, and that it iU becomes me to 
discern a mote in my brother’s eye, when I camot 
remove the beam from my own. But my effort is to 
awaken myself and others out of a lethargy — to shock 
myself and others out of the habit of mere indignation 
with Germany. Germany is un-Christian. True, but 
so are we. Germany is brutal. True, but so are we. 
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Germany is honest. True, but arc we? Against that 
German honesty — perhaps stupid frankness is a better 
word— in un-Christianity and brutality what have 
we to set in the balance? Only our democracy. And 
what is our democracy? What would be left of it to¬ 
day if we had had to endure what Germany endured 
for the twenty years after the war? Would anything 
have been left of it at all? 


§ 


Yet I believe in democracy; I believe that it is the 
noblest form of society. But I also believe that we have 
scarcely even begun to i-ealizc what arduous demands 
a living democracy makes upon its members. Whether 
our British democracy has in it the capacity and will 
to be a living democracy, and not a dying one as it is 
to-day, I cannot tell. But I am sure that a great 
number of those who now profess to ‘believe in demo¬ 
cracy’ will be appalled if ever they realize the price 
they are required to pay for being members of a 
genuinely democratic society. I fear that, when the 
trial comes, as come it surely will, this great army of 
nominal democrats will turn upon democracy just as 
they will turn upon Christianity. So long as democracy 
and Christianity are compatible with the pursuit of 
their own private interests, so long will they profess to 
be Christians and democrats. But when the moment 
for sacrifice arrives, they will desert in a body to the 
pagan and authoritarian enemy. 
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Yet beyond these I believe there exists, in this society 
of England, another great body of genuinely bewildered 
men, who desire the good and are prepared to make 
sacrifices for the good, if only they knew the way. 
God knows, it is not easy to find the way in this com¬ 
plex and confused age, when it is left to the forces of 
necessity to shape the course of history. My complaint 
is that those whose duty it was, if not to guide men’s 
minds, to seek guidance for them, have neglected their 
task of trying to lift men’s actions out of the flux of 
necessity. I believe that the Christian Church would 
be in a different position in the world to-day, and in 
men’s hearts, if it had striven to reach the truth: it 
would have been purified and strengthened by the 
effort, and it would have given faith to many men, 
once young and generous but now disillusioned. For if 
what I believe to be the truth is true, namely that 
Christianity and democracy are dependent upon one 
another, so that democracy can be faithful only where 
Christianity is faithful, and Christianity be living only 
where democracy is living too, then by fearlessly 
facing —in the spirit of the Gospel —the moral 
anarchy of the present time the Christian Church 
might have lost respectability, but it would have 
gained authority. It would have become the lodestar 
for the thousands of bewildered and generous minds 
upon whom the future of democracy depends. 

For only the Christian Church, or Christ in the 
hearts of men, can speak the word of truth concernmg 
our present chaos. That chaos, which we feel beating 
about our souls when we can be quiet enough to listen, 
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is chiefly created because the words of counsel that 
are given are superficial; they deal with the symptoms 
and" not the disease. We tinker with the symptoms 
here, and the disease bursts out again in another 
place. The word which will speak to our condition is 
the word that searches the heart. The words of con¬ 
ventional Christianity no longer have power to search 
men’s hearts. They are addressed to the individual, 
and the individual does not exist. The individual has 
first to be re-created. I lis essence has to be disentangled 
from the vast nexus of necc-ssity in which it is lost. It 
is that disentangling of the individual from ‘the body 
of this death’ which is the siptrcim* task of Christianity 
to-day, and which it has so grievously neglected. 
Without that the Christian message is meaningless; it 
has no depth ol’earth to root in. 

Deptli of earth, (U^pth of understanding, clepdi of 
imagination: these are the first re(|uisites of the 
Christian faith to-day. We. have to lose our lives to 
save them. Wc have to sacrilice our ideas of the indivi¬ 
dual to gain the reality of the person, to whom alone 
Clirist can be all in all. And if this sounds recondite, 
it is the fault of the writer. It is simple. It means 
simply that in the world to-day we cannot repent as 
individuals, unless we repent as a nation. And that 
again, tliough it too may sound recondite or impos¬ 
sible, is simple. There arc things we can do, and which 
we know we ought to do, as a nation, or the opportunity 
will be lost for ever. Let us do them without delay. 
Let us set our feet, as a nation, in the road of life, and 
take them out of tlie road of death. 
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THE NEW COMMUNITY 


Democracy is not a simple conception or a simple 
system. It is perhaps natural for a people whose 
tradition is ‘democratic’ (in a vague and changing 
sense) to assume that democracy works well, and will 
go on working well for ever; and that the time will 
never come when Englishmen will not be electing 
their representatives to the High Court of Parliament. 
But the truth is that British democracy is working 


badly and has worked badly for more than twenty 
years. The evidence is accumulating that modern 
mass-democracy is an unworkable system of govern¬ 
ment in a world of advanced capitalist development, 
because it makes too heavy a demand on the under¬ 
standing and imagination of the average man. When 
we soberly contemplate how little of these necessary 
qualities is possessed by the average political leader in 
England to-day, it is hard to beheve that the democratic 
citizen who accepts such leadership ‘as from another 
place’ will easily become capable of exercising his 
political power imaginatively enough to abandon toe 
anarchy of capitalism without abandoning responsible 
freedom at the same time. 

The only substitute for a power of imagmation 
which neither leaders nor led possess is a fidehty to toe 
principles of Christian moraUty which both have 
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abandoned. To speak of (lie latter as a substitute for 
the fonnc'r is a/fffOH de pcuicr. They arc in lact identical. 
Reason in faeiug the uccr-ssitics of tlie present situation 
is compelled to bex-ome imaginative, and the imagin¬ 
ative reason expresses itself in the effort to follow 
Christian morality. Let us take our crucial example. 
The peace-making of 1918-19 was the decisive moment 
of modern history - the decisive moral trial of the 
great democracies. No pui-ely rational considerations 
would have served the democracies oiu' ha lf so well, no 
calculation eoidd liave done one half so much to con¬ 
solidate the peace of l'hiro[)e, as tlu‘ absolutely simjde 
sense of the distinction between good and <wil accoi'd- 
ing to the Christian gospel. If chmioeracy loses that 
senses completi^ly, it is doomed. For, as we have shown, 
the signilieaiKH' ol'the aeliievemcmt of democracy, its 
justilication and its judgment, is that a people tlua'c- 
by enters, as a whole, into tlu' condition of res[)onsiblc 
freedom: it ‘knows good and evil’. 'Fhe democratic 
nation is become a moral person. If, having entered 
this realm, it loses the sense of the distiiietion between 
good and evil in its relations toother national‘persons’, 
it destroys its own raison d'etre. To choose the evil, at 
this level of political existence, is to kill its own soul, to 
deaden the cpiick of life witiiin it. 

This may sound exalted and visionary; but it is, and 
will increasingly be found to be, a matter of simple 
experience. By an inevitable law, unless an heroic 
effort is made to reassert our allegiance as a nation 
to Christian morality, our democratic freedoms will 
be taken from us. ‘From him that hath not, it shall be 
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taken away, even that which he hath.’ No power on 
earth can preserve democracy in a country which 
repudiates the effort to establish a relation of Christian 
morality with the neighbour nations. 

Prior to the end of the nineteenth century, which is 
the moment at which complete democracy was 
achieved in some of the leading nations, the relations 
between the European nations were kept "v^rithin the 
realm of morality largely by the dynastic connection 
between the sovereigns. This was not, of course, the 
realm of Christian morality, but rather the realm of 
the natural morality of the family; but it was a realm 
of morality. The development of democracy dissipated 
the power and authority of the sovereign. The last 
great dynastic monarchs — the German Kaiser, the 
Tsar of Russia, and the Emperor of Austria — were 
overthrown in the Great Was. It was a necessary 
corollary of the victory of the democracies that inter¬ 
national relations should now be established on the 
basis that the nations themselves were moral persons 
and fellow-members of the society of nations. If this 
attempt was not seriously made, then the condition of 
the world would definitely deteriorate from what it was 
under the old system of dynastic connections. Interna¬ 
tional relations would pass out of the realm of morality 
altogether — as they have done. The democratic victors 
preferred revenge to justice, disgusted the moral 
idealism of the United States, but for whom they 
would have lost the war, and filled the heart of Ger¬ 
many witlr hatred. Thus, in their evil pride and moral 
blindness, they undermined the only system by which 
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they themselves could hope to survive, as democracies. 

In a world in which the decisive international 
relations are reduced to savagery as they are to-day, 
when there is no longer even tlic pretence that treaty 
obligations are binding, or that the great powers are 
engaged in anything but a total preparation of them¬ 
selves for war against one another, it is foolishness to 
pretend that democracy can survive, except perhaps 
as an empty ritual of government. Not only is the 
administrative concentration required by war-prepar¬ 
ation of this kind with dilhculty susceptible of effective 
democratic control, but the moral atmosphere of 
preparation for totalitarian war, in which every pretence 
of Christianity or common humanity will be aband¬ 
oned, is lethal to the: inward life ol'democracy; it must 
produc<^ a, delinite atrophy of the imagination. The 
mass ol democratic, citizems become a ])anic-stricken 
lu'.rd, and th<^ i'act that they j)ossess a vote apiece does 
not change their condition. They bec.oriK^ incapable 
of that exerciser of responsible freedom without which 
democracy degenerates into a mechanism for surrend¬ 
ering to irresponsible mass-moods. In the strained 
conditio.n of ]H-ei>arat,ion lor totalitarian war the 
domination of the irrcsi)onsible mass-mood' is almost 
certain. Thus democracy will destroy itself. 


§ 

Hence, if‘the defence of democracy’ is not to be the 
destruction of democracy, it must be conceived on a 
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different plane entirely. If it is conceived 'realistically 
in such a situation as we have to-day — a situation 
which is what it is because of the disloyalty of the 
democracies to their own principles, and their 
ignorance of the necessary conditions of their own 
existence — it becomes an evil delusion. By defending 
an isolated England to-day, we are not defending 
democracy at all, we are merely collaborating in the 
European anarchy which we chiefly helped to create. 
The only way by which we can be assured that we are 
defending democracy in fact is by returning to the 
simple distinction between good and evil which we 
abandoned twenty years ago. .Only by a rebirth of a 
moral sense, and a manifest subordination of our 
policy to considerations of simple morality and not of 
national existence, can England live. An England 
which in the contemporary situation seeks solely to 
secure its national existence will cease to be England. 
It will represent no universal idea, and be sustained 
by no universal life. 

Thus we return to our former conclusion: the clue 
to the crisis in which we are involved is to understand 
that we have entered on a phase of history in which 
our national experience can be comprehended only in 
religious, that is to say, Christian terms. Of us as a 
nation, as a political entity, it is literally true that we 
must first seek the Kingdom of God, and all these 
things will be added unto us. The only way we cm 
secure our national existence is by regarding its 
security as a secondary matter. We must be pre¬ 
pared, and willing, as a nation to lose our life to save 
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it. Our hope of life is to make ourselves the champions 
of Christian justice in the world. 

Ihosc who do not dismiss this conviction out of 
hand as the dream of a, religious fanatic may well ask a 
question. Why, if this be true of the world-situation 
to-day, was it not always true? How comes it that we 
have entered into a neu) phase of history, in which this 
strange truth is true? That question, we believe, has 
been implicitly answered already. But we will answer 
it again. Democracy is irrational and absurd except 
it be underetood as an ajjproximation ol' tlie earthly 
society towards the Kingdom of God. It is that, or it 
is a monstrosity. And even those who are faithful 
democrats, but not Cliristians, really hold to the truth 
which is expressed liy the Christian imagination in 
those words. 'I’he war of K)I.'|.-i8 markc-d the final 
phase in the achievement of chunocracy. lAunocracy 
was victorious in Europe. Tlu^ existing and victorious 
democracies, justly victorious, victorious because they 
were democracies, victoi'ious because the universal 
faith in democracy was on their side, betrayed the 
Christian principle of dcmoci-acy in tin; moment of 
victory. Instead of establishing a justcu* peace than 
Europe had hitherto known, they imposed the most 
monstrous peace in modem history. Into what might 
and should have been a new world — not in the sense 
of a^ Utopia, but a world based on a new and more 
Christian relation between the nations — they intro¬ 
duced a seething mass of inhuman cruelty (the food- 
blockade) and evil (the determination to crush Ger¬ 
many so that she could not rise again). No crime on 
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such a scale has been committed by one group of 
nations upon another since Christendom began. It 
was an unprecedented sin, unique in history, because 
committed at the rnoment when there was the pro¬ 
fession and the possibility of entering into a new kind 
of international relations, of which the principle was 
Christian. That is to say, the present phase of Euro¬ 
pean history begins with and is conditioned by the 
most deliberate repudiation of Christian principles of 
which European_ history holds record. If we do not 
understand the situation as a decisive moment in the 
history of Christendom, we do not understand it at all; 
and only action which proceeds from such an under¬ 
standing can put a period to a process which must 
otherwise be one of incessant deterioration. 


The democratic movement, therefore, if it is to 
overcome inertia and resist despair, is compelled by 
the necessities of the internal and the external situa¬ 
tion to become a religious movement — that is, a move¬ 
ment which applies Christian criteria to the relations 
between man and man and between nation and nation. 
What that immediately involves for our national 
policy we have already indicated; what it involves 
within the nation we have also tried to show. We will 
now try to elaborate this by more detailed examples, 
but without any intention or pretention of comprehen¬ 
siveness. For it will be manifest to those who accept 
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the reasoning in this book, first, that the ‘democratic 
movement’ envisaged here is not a political movement 
in the ordinary sense at all: it is not a nioveincnt of the 
left against the Right, or the Right against the Left, 
or the Centre against both. In England, nominally 
at least, all men arc democrats, and the democracy 
which is investigated and analysed here is (he common 
possession of all British citizens. The presuppositions 
and the consequences of tin; faith which is actually 
professed by Conservatism and Libei-alism and I^abour 
have been our concern. Secondly it will be evident 
that our aim is to persuade nn;n of the necessity not of 
a programme but of an attitmle - what we have 
called the politics of repentance. 

It is obvious, we think, that a ‘democratic move¬ 
ment’ of this kind, having its origin in a motion of 
religious understanding and repentance, will seek to 
propagate itself by other than conventional political 
methods. Its object is to make democracy, in the 
individual citizen of democracy, conscious of itself as 
the embodiment of a real and living faith, springing 
directly from a Christian origin. It is eloquent of the 
age in which we live that the very phrase ‘faith in 
democracy’ suggests not an increase in awaTcncss of 
reality but an increase in the evasion of reality. If a 
man says that he has ‘faith’ in democracy, the odds 
are heavy to-day that it is a sanctimonious way of 
saying that he is quite content with things as they are, 
and intends to do nothing at all to change them. 
‘Faith in democracy’ is the commonest apology for 
inertia. When we say that democracy, in the individual 
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democrat, must become conscious of itself as a real and 
living faith, we mean the opposite of this. 

We mean that the duty of the individual democrat 
to-day is to seek, in a spirit of religious self-devotion, to 
bring democracy into being. He has truly to regard 
his mate or his neighbour as his ‘political’ equal. And 
that has not very much to do with the fact of their 
equal possession of the parliamentary franchise. That 
is a fact; merely to recognize it as a fact has no 
dynamic meaning at all. What we have to do is to 
realize it as a truth, to understand in our imagination 
(which is the harmony of heart and mind) the truth of 
which the fact is only the outward sign. My mate and 
my neighbour have an ec^ual share with me in respon¬ 
sible sovereignty over our common social destiny; and 
it is my duty to try to make that equal sovereignty a 
reality of experience. 

Still, it seems abstract. We have to overcome that 
abstraction, and to make this relation of abstract 
political equality a relation of real political equality. 
And that can only be done by a new relation of com¬ 
munity; indeed, whenever it is attempted there comes 
into being the nucleus of new community. In a spirit 
of complete simplicity we have to set ourselves to 
re-create the elements of personal community, as men 
who have by hard and bitter experience learned that 
democracy must strive to become true fellowship. For 
democracy to be real and vital its members must 
really know and love one another. They must have 
tried one another, discovered whom to trust; more 
than this, they must be knit to one another by the 
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sense of the community as a reality surpassing their 
individual selves. Applied to modern mass-society as 
it is, this doctrine of the surpassing reality of the com¬ 
munity is demonic; it leads straigiitway to the 
Moloch-worship of the totalitarian state. So it is with 
all truths of life; they are tragic and ambiguous. The 
surpassing reality of the community is a truth which 
has to be re-created to-day. Predicated ol' existing 
society it is deathly in its conseqmmcc^s; it is true only 
of a community which is struggling to liberate itself 
from the impersonal abslracliou in which its .social 
relations are so cnlirt’ly involved. 

The surpassing reality of the community must be¬ 
come a truth of direct and immediatt^ experience. 
And by direct and immediate experience ol'cornmunity 
we do not mean the temjrorary and mish'ading <;xalt- 
ation of emotional or cpiasi-religious group-experience. 
That such experiences are im-reasingly sought in 
society to-day is indeed a symptom of that ‘frustration 
of the societal instincts’ from which we sulfer so 
acutely, and for the most part so unconsciously, to-day. 
This frustration, unless we become conscious of it, and 
seek betimes to satisfy it by healthy means, contains 
the potentiality of disaster. For, so long as it endures, 
a modern mass-society is liable to be swept to catas¬ 
trophe at any moment by a wave of mass-hysteria. 
Indeed, government by organized mass-hysteria seems 
to be the typical development of modern mass-society. 
It is just as prevalent (so far as I can judge) in Russia 
as in Germany or Italy. The organized mass-hatred of 
‘Trotskyism’ in the Soviet Union appears to me quite 
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indistinguishable from the organized mass-hatred of 
democracy or Marxism or Jewry in Germany and 
Italy. 

This diabolical perversion of the instinct for com¬ 
munity in modern mass-society is not effectively 
resisted by being deprecated and deplored by the 
liberal individualist of contemporary ‘democracy’: 
for whom, in reality, ‘democracy’ means little more 
than the system under which his anti-social individual¬ 
ism is licensed and sanctified. It can only be countered 
positively, that is, by the conscious effort of tlrose who 
have come to realize that the modern hunger for 
spurious community is primarily the consequence of 
the frustration of the instinct for true community 
which the impersonal relations of capitalist society 
have imposed upon men. We have ourselves to create 
a new sense and experience of community. 

We have, moreover, to be capable of conceiving this 
creation of a new sense of community in many forms. 
The simplest and most literal is the actual formation pf 
new communities, which seek to be self-supporting in 
the primary necessities of life. The experiment^ has 
been tried many times, and the history of the manifold 
attempts, at such self-supporting communities is not 
encouraging. Nevertheless, the effort is necessary; but 
it is to be conceived rather as a concrete criticism of 
modern society, and as an attempt to establish places 
of restoration and refuge from its anti-human stresses, 
than as an alternative form of society which could 
eventually replace tire present form. Such communities 
may be regarded as embodying the primary type 
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of personal commnnily-relation tlial is required 
by true dcnuHTac y, a kind of maximuin or optimum 
in somewhat the same sense as eoniph'le disarmament 
is the maximum or optinmm of moral initiative for 
democracy at the level of national politics. The 
failures of most such efforts in the recent i)ast have been 
due to the fact that such communities have been 
founded without a solid basis in (Ihristian discipline, 
and without a constant experience of tlie spiritual 
unity which comes through Christian worship.' 


§ 

If we regard such a community as an attempt at a 
revival of Christian monasticism in a secularized form, 
we may use it as a means of a])proaching the largca- 
problem of regenerating our society. Obviously, such 
a community, even where its basis and princii)les ai'c 
avowedly Christian, is essentially different from a 
monastic community: first, in tliat its distinctive 
purpose is not the following of the contemplative life, 
and, second, in that it is not a celibate community, but 
a community of families. In otlua- words, it is a post- 
Reformation religious community. 

The Reformation was an ambiguous happening. 
One of the elements contained in it was a Christian 
vindication of family life. The Reformation asserted 
(among other things) that the married priest could be 
of equal sanctity with the celibate. 'This was by no 
means so easy, or so certain, as it appeared to the more 
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confident of the Reformers; and it is probably true 
that, in historical fact, the innovation of a married 
priesthood generally lowered the level of the ideal of 
Christian sanctity. The negation of the idea that the 
vocation of Christian priesthood demanded a real 
sacrifice had for its effect a considerable secularization 
of Christian morality, and the vital disappearance of 
the notion that an element of heroism is involved in a 
Christian vocation. The very highest achievement of 
a married priesthood was a perfection of a kind of laj) 
Christianity, and reformed Christianity has^ suffered, 
more than it admits, by the consequent diminution of 
heroism and sainthood in the texture of the life of the 
visible Church. To take a single example in die 
personal order, it was mainly due to this substitution 
of respectability for heroism that the Church of Eng¬ 
land lost Newman, whom it could ill afford to lose; 
and in the impersonal order, it has powerfully con¬ 
tributed to that widespread unawareness in the 
English clergy of the extent to which the visible 
Church in England is an integral part of the existing 
secular social system, so that it is less easily capable 
of a real gesture of heroism than the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is, by reason of the celibacy of its priest¬ 
hood, more truly a pilgrim in this world. “ 

Not only does the substitution of a married for a 
celibate priesthood lead to a decline of moral heroism 
in personal life, and consequently to an unprepared¬ 
ness for ‘political’ heroism in the social order; but it 
leads, very naturally, to a tacit relusal to admit this 
decline and this unpreparedness. A point is reached 
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at which it is taken for granted that Holy Orders is a 
profession in the same sense as the Law or the Services, 
without its being realized that the very notion of ‘pro¬ 
fession’ has been emasculated in the process. Just as 
‘enthusiasm’ was deprecated by the clergy in the 
eighteenth century, so a radical self-criticism is 
deprecated in the twentieth: and the psychological 
consequences are often manifest in a spurious sanctity 
and heroism. Priests of the Church of England still 
show their gallantry, too often, in ritvialistic extravag¬ 
ance. 'Such consequences of the abaudoument of 
celibacy as these — to treat the subjex-.t fully would 
demand a book — are to be n'garded as proceeding 
firom a failure to recognize the positivt^ significance of 
the revolution in Christian thinking which was 
involved in making a married priesthood the norm. 
Consciously or unconsciously, it involvtxl llu^ assertion 
that the marriage-relation between a man and a woman 
is capable of the highest degree of sanctification pos¬ 
sible in earthly life. Whether this is in fact true or not, 
it is obvious that, unless it is grounded on this belief, 
the institution of a married priestliood simultaneously 
with the abolition of monasticism must have produced 
a degeneration of Christian morality. 


§ 

I believe that it is true that the marriage relation is 
one in which a man and woman arc capable of the 
highest degree of sanctity possible in human life; but 
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it seems self-evident that, if this is true, it is a truth 
that must cost a great deal to establish. To make the 
marriage-relation truly compatible with Christian 
heroism demands a new relation of husband and wife 
not merely between themselves but to their children. 
It is surely something of a caricature of the function 
of a Christian priesthood if the married priest is to be 
continually inhibited from courageous action by the 
thought of the ‘duty to his family’ — when, as almost 
invariably happens, that duty is conceived not accord¬ 
ing to any scheme of Christian values, but aciording 
to the scheme of values prevalent in a completely 
secular society. In other words, unless the duty of a 
Christian priest to his family is conceived within a 
scheme of real simplicity and frugality, the capacity 
for heroism of a Church with a married priesthood is 
deplorably diminished. Where the celibate priest may 
live in splendour and not be corrupted by it, because 
by reason of his celibacy it palpably attaches to his 
hierarchical office alone, the married priest may not: 
for his splendour or his relative luxury are enjoyed 
also by his family, who have no hierarchical title to 
them. 

It is worth remembering that shortly before the 
English Civil War an effort was made by a man of 
genius to solve this problem of the reconciliation of the 
sanctified Christian life with family life. The_ Little 
Gidding community, founded and guided by Nicholas 
Ferrar, may be regarded as the attempt of a 
prophetic spirit to establish a form of life for the 
Christian priesthood before the catholic tradition was 
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wholly lost. The attempt was brought to nothing by 
the Civil War; but its significance is thereby rather 
heightened than diminished. Although the kind of 
discipline which Nicholas Ferrar sought to establish 
erred by excess of rigour, in his idea was contained the 
promise of a future development which is now urgently 
required. It seems clear that the one condition on 
which the marriage of the Christian priesthood may 
enure, as it should, not to the disappearance of Chris¬ 
tian heroism but to its establishment in the texture of 
ordinary life, is that the family of the married Christian 
priest should consciously regard itself as the cell of a 
new Christian community. That is liow, in fact, not a 
few married Christian priests do regard their family 
lives, because their hearts arc in the right place. But 
the aim should now be consciously pursued, with a 
much fuller knowledge of all that it involves: and 
above all with a clear understanding that is contrary 
to a Christian vocation to have it cribbed, cabined 
and confined by the anxiety to establish one’s children 
in positions of privilege in a secular and profoundly 
un-Christian society. 


§ 

The married Christian priest has, I believe, a part 
of immense importance to play in the creation of the 
lay Christian community in a form appropriate to 
modern conditions, if he would only come to realize 
the nature of his opportunity, and how much there is, 
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in the rural parishes anyhow, upon which he could 
build if he had the imagination and the will and the 
patience to do it. 

The parish church in the remote rural district is still 
the focus of the life of the village-coniiiiunity. In the 

church-service the inhabitants of the village become 
conscious of their community; their common worship 
is their corporate act. And in the^ cases where the 
country parson is still mindful of his real relation to 
the village-community as a whole, he is not merely 
the priest of the church, but the father of his parish¬ 
ioners — their guide, philosopher and friend.” 

Only those who have lived in the remote countiyside^ 
know how deep is the need among the villagers of 
someone to whom they can go for counsel and help, 
without the inhibitions of fear or the resentment of sub¬ 
servience. The need is not often met by the country 

parson to-day. . . - • 

What needs to be aroused is an imaginative aware¬ 
ness of the unique field of opportunity which the voca¬ 
tion of a country parson offers to the devoted man and 
wife to-day. The countryside is being steadily drained 
of its best youth. The education in rural districts is 
urbanized, and all the influences which are brought 
to bear upon the country child are now urban in their 
tendency. It is nothing less than disastrous when, as 
so frequently happens now, the mentality of the par¬ 
son and his wife is likewise predominantly urban. 
The country parson of to-day is too often the trans¬ 
planted townsman. He who should be the custodian 
of a different tradition and the interpreter of other 
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values than the urban, and the instructed guardian of 
a system of social relations which are concrete and 
personal instead of abstract and impersonal, has 
seldom any conception of the creative work he might 
do in fostering an independent and specifically rural 
view of life. Urban-minded, in the country he lives in 
exile. 

Nevertheless, my conviction is that the country par¬ 
son is called to be an instrument of the regeneration 
of the rural community at this crucial time: when its 
traditions are fast decaying, and when the relative 
autonomy of the rural community is more desperately 
needed than ever to redress the balance of an urbanized 
and centralized society. But this new situation finds 
the country parson in general quite unprepared to 
meet it. At the moment when he needs a conscious 
understanding of the part he is called to play, he 
wanders between two worlds. In the old days, the 
parson could regard himself as a part of a stable order 
in the countryside: he belonged to the gentry. To-day, 
his position is too often equivocal. He has inherited the 
remnants of an old status; but even where he possesses 
the intellectual and personal dignity to correspond 
with the status, the fact remains that the old order is 
disintegrating. The educational functions which used 
to be fulfilled by the liberal-minded parson are now 
fulfilled by other agencies; and it is becoming relatively 
rare that the country parson is regarded by the edu¬ 
cated people of a country parish as a free and equal 
associate. He is, very often, the victim of a sense of 
inferiority, for which he compensates by keeping his 
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distance from the villager. The condition of things is 
lamentable in itself; and it involves the neglect of a 
function which only the country parson can adequately 
fulfil. 

The spiritual mission of the Church as we conceive 
it, is to maintain the sense sl personal relation between 
man and man, between man and his work, between 
man and the place he lives in. These simple relations 
are, as it were, tlie substrate, the natural substance, of 
the personal relation between man and God. This 
vital relation is being continually eaten away by the 
advances of an abstract and impersonal civilization — 
by what Wordsworth called, a hundred years ago, a 
continuous process of‘depersonalizing social relations’. 
The country parson should understand that it is his 
function and his privilege to set in motion and to foster 
a counter-process of increasing personalization. 

The old organic and unconscious social relation has 
now reached the end of a long period of disintegration: 
the new positive period of organized social relations is 
at hand. If the parsons played their part in this new 
period, they could do more than any other single class 
of men to secure that the period of organized social 
relations" shall not be a period of mechanical and soul¬ 
less regimentation but one of conscious and Christian 
mutuality. 

Christian influence and Christian inspiration is 
indispensable to the filling of the abstract pattern of 
democracy with a concrete content: for, as we have 
tried to show, the principle which is realized in 
democracy is a Christian principle. The task is to 
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prevent it from degenerating into a mechanism. This 
can be done only by recalling men to the faith that is 
at the source of vital democracy. That cannot be done 
by precept, but only by example, in the secularized 
society of to-day. Christianity has to make good its 
claim, all over again, to be the sovereign influence in 
society. And that can be acliicved only if the pro¬ 
fession of Christianity has visible consequences in a re- 
personalization of the social relations of our modern 
abstract collective. 
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THE DEMOCRACY WITHIN 
DEMOCRACY 

In a democracy the Christian Church has the oppor¬ 
tunity of fulfilling ,its function — which is the education 
of men into the reality, the nature and the responsi¬ 
bilities of human brotherhood — more completely 
than in any other organization of the secular society. 
If democracy is, as we contend, an essentially Christian 
organization of society, then it is but natural that the 
Christian Church should be more intimately and 
beneficently related to the life of the people in this 
than in any other extant form of social organization. 
This is hardly the fact, though we may acknowledge 
that the relation of the national Church to the life of 
tlie people in England is in some ways more intimate 
than it was a hundred years ago.' But that is not 
saying much. The national Church to-day is far from 
fulfilling its most important function in a mass- 
democracy: which is to be the chief means of educating 
the members of a mass-democracy to a knowledge of 
their responsibility as members of a Christian secular 
society. Fortunately, the Church in England consists 
of more than the Church of England; and, as we sa.w 
in an earlier chapter, some of the Nonconformist 
churches were among the chief proponents of complete 
democracy in England. 
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But we are no longer concerned with the attitude of 
the Christian Church during the advance towards 
mass-democracy. That is past history; and mass- 
democracy is a present fact. It is a much newer fact 
than is generally realized, and to its newness we may 
attribute much of the apparent failure of the Christian 
Church to rise to its responsibilities in the new organiza¬ 
tion of society. The chief of these is as simple as it is 
exacting. The Christian Church — and in England, 
by reason of its parochial organiza t ion and the nature 
of its endowment, the national Church above all — 
should be the chief instrument; in tht: education of 
democracy. First, because the other organs of educa¬ 
tion lose contact with the future citizcui, in most cases, 
long before he becomes a citiz(‘n of democracy; 
whereas the Church is, or seeks to be, in contact with 
him until his life’s end. And, secondly, because 
the Church has in its keeping the: true ‘mystery’ of 
democracy, which is religious and Christian. 

The education of democracy into an understanding 
of its own ‘mystery’ is by far the most important kind 
of education in a democratic society; and it is by far 
the most neglected. For the education that is vital to 
democracy is not primarily any kind of formal educa¬ 
tion, still less is it a matter of book-knowledge; it is 
education into an awareness of moral and civic re¬ 
sponsibility in the widest and deepest sense. It is much 
more an education of the heart and the imagination 
than an education of the intellect; or, if such a state¬ 
ment tends to be dangerously one-sided, we may con¬ 
fine ourselves to saying that intellectual education is 
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no more than half of it. It is, above all, education into 
a spirit — into an ethos. 


§ 

Here is the crucial problem of our modern demo¬ 
cracy, and its solution is urgent indeed. And the 
first step towards a solution is to have a clear under¬ 
standing of the nature of the problem. 

It is a paradoxical problem, in the nature of the 
case: because it is a problem of creation — of bringing 
into being out of elements which are in existence, 
something which does not yet exist. And this some¬ 
thing comprehends ourselves, for it is society. Thus, 
it is foolish to expect and dangerous to demand that the 
existing democratic state shall undertake this duty of 
educating its citizens into the spirit of democracy, 
because a state capable of conceiving such education 
as its most important function is precisely that which 
has to be created. On the other hand, we need this 
kind of education in order to form the citizens who 
will be capable of creating such a state. 

We can see the nature of the problem in more con¬ 
crete terms, and with a more acute sense of its actuality, 
if we consider the character of the education which is 
established in the existing Fascist or Communist 
societies. There we see clearly that the heads of the 
totalitarian states make education in the sense^ of the 
psychological formation of their citizens — their first 
and most primary concern. The ordinary ‘democratic’ 
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reaction to this intensive conditioning of the totali¬ 
tarian citizens is that it is just totalitarian, and to be 
avoided like the plague — as indeed it is. But this is a 
purely negative reaction, like so many democratic 
reactions to totalitarian behaviour. It is insufficient. 
Totalitarian education confronts ns with a problem 
to which wc must find a positive solution. We have to 
discover by what kind of education the citizens of a 
democracy can be integrated at their own level of 
existence. 

The problem of integration by ‘education’ is simply 
solved by tlu^ totalitarian leadcu's. Tlu' slate educates 
its citizens into the belief that the (existing state is the 
supreme arbiter of values, and itself the final reality 
and the absolute good, d’hc individual exists, in so 
far as he docs exist, in and for the state, which he is 
taught to believe is iufallibhx But the- apj)ropriatc 
education for citizeus of a dcmoci'atic .society is of a 
different order altogether: it must be an education into 
the conviction that the purpose of the state is to serve 
the highest development of the responsible person. 
Since it is a democratic society, such education must 
be available to its every member: therel'ore it seems the 
state must provide it. 'rims, ideally, the defnocratic 
state should provide an education of its citizens into 
the knowledge of its own essentially instrumental 
character. But that is a negative conception, such that, 
unless it is given substance by its complementary posi¬ 
tive, it must tend to individualistic atomism : which is, 
in fact, the evil ethos of existing democracy. The 
dominance of this atomistic conception of democracy 
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allows the economic and social organism to develop, 
in the main, autonomously and without rational con¬ 
trol, and thus leads to a situation in which totali¬ 
tarianism is finally invoked as a desperate remedy. 


§ 

The complemeiitary positive of the conception that 
the democratic state is essentially instrumental to the 
fidl development of the responsible person, is a positive 
democratic conception of the responsible person. Such 
a conception of tire responsible person is neither indi¬ 
vidualistic, nor collective. It is not individualistic, 
because it recognizes that society is not only necessary 
to the development of the person, but is itself a moral 
person representative of the moral persons of its^ mem¬ 
bers. Loyalty to the democratic state is therefore an 
essential attribute of the developed person; but the 
degree of his loyalty depends upon the degree of 
moralization of the state. On the other hand, the 
collective conception of the person, which is funda¬ 
mental to the totalitarian state, demands an un¬ 
conditional loyalty to the state, because on this 
unconditional loyalty the reality of the person depends, 
in a quasi-religious sense. Extra ecclesiam nulla salus, 
totalitarianism is secular theocracy. _ 

The democratic conception of the person, being 
neither individualistic nor collective, rejects uncon¬ 
ditional loyalty to the state, yet professes loyalty to the 
state. This loyalty becomes less reserved, as the state 
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becomes more moral; but: it: is never nnconditional 
As the state becomes of a. nature to promote more and 
more the development of the free and responsible per¬ 
son — which includes the development of the sense of 
increasing loyal tv ter t he state, as the state becomes 
more moralized so the. increasinir loyalty towards it 
partakes more and more of a pumuinc Christian free¬ 
dom. And this is the distinctive ehanent in the con¬ 
ception of the person which must be norma,tivc; for 
education in democracy. One miiy perhaps fairly 
describe it by saying that it is neccssa.ry to the develop¬ 
ment of the (Uanocratic p(a'son that the democratic 
state should be (a)nceiv(Hl by him not mi'rely as instui- 
mentalj but also as sacramental, wIuh.is tlu totali¬ 
tarian pei'son, in so far as h(‘ is conscious, conceives the 
totalitarian state neither as iustrumenta,!, nor as sacia- 
mcntal, but as itself divine. 

This conception of the democratic state a,s sacra¬ 
mental involves the notion ot ci'cativt. icc.ipiotity 
(analogous to the Clhristian c(>nc.(‘ptiou ol sacianuaital 
grace) between the individual and tlu' state. ItUiilly, 
the democratic state and its institutions are, and are 
understood by its members to be, a nixu^ssary means to 
the development ol tlic frc’c and responsibh' poison, 
while the development of the free: and responsible 
persons is necessary to the fullilmeut ot its pinjrose by 
the democratic state. Again, ideally, a progressive 
understanding of this creative reciprocity is necessary 
to the development of the free and responsible mem¬ 
ber. That is manifestly Utopian if applied to the actual 
membership of an actual democracy. But such an 
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ideal is no more irrelevant to the practice of an actual 
democracy than the unattainable ideal of the Christian 
life is to concrete living. The Christian knows he must 
fail to attain the ideal, yet he tries to attain it; and 
indeed, the more advised his conviction that it is un¬ 
attainable, the more serious and sustained will be his 
effort to attain it. Just as within the visible^ Christian 
Church there are innumerable degrees of sincerity of 
profession, culminating in a nucleus whose effort to 
follow the Master Is unremitting, so within an actual 
democracy there must be a central democratic nucleus 
which ‘knows what it fights for and loves what it 
knows’. This ‘democracy within democracy’_ is the 
leaven in the lump. To it falls the duty of being the 
main instrument of democratic education. 

Of the organs, actually existing, which could be 
used for democratic education in this sense, and thus 
potentially compose ‘the democracy within denio- 
cracy’, a national Church is indubitably the chief. To 
perform this task of education, in the condition of 
existing mass-democracy, is the one adequate return 
for the endowment of the Church by the national 
society. All churchmen might agree, in the abstract, 
that the function of the Church was national in the 
sense that the Church was the spiritual consciousness 
of the nation; and over a century ago Coleridge, and 
his disciple Dr. Arnold, pointed out the abiding 
significance of the fact that the King of England was 
the head of the English Church. But the abiding 
significance of these truths has to be translated into 
the different conditions of to-day. Just as Coleridge 
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and Arnold demanded that the national Church 
should educate Englishmen into a Christian under¬ 
standing of the nature of society in their day, so we 
must demand that the national Church should educate 
them into a Christian understanding of the nature of 
the complete democracy of to-day. 

The national Church may thus be regarded as^the 
most comprehensive organizational form ot ‘the 
democracy within dcmociacy . Cdl com sc , it is that 
only in potentiality and idea. Ihe idea is vc.iy imper¬ 
fectly realized. But that is luA .suriirising ifwe. remem¬ 
ber that mass-democracy is a, reevnt growth. We 
will prophesy that, as the struggle of modern demo¬ 
cracy to exist becomes more* arduous, the fiinc'tion of 
the Christian Church as the arehet> ii(^ of the neci'ssary 
‘dcmocrac.y within dtanoc-racy will become much more 
evident than it is to-day. 


§ 

Actual democracy, with its hecdoin ol spctch and 
freedom of the Press, supiilies the conditions under 
which ‘the democracy within demociac.y c.iin liccly 
pursue its educational mission by precept and example. 
But the extent and nature of this frtxxlom should not 
be exaggerated; it consists, almost entirely, in freedom 
from positive interference by the chanoeratic state. 
To imagine that the freedom secured by actual 
democracy goes much beyond this is to expose one¬ 
self to illusion and to the cynicism that follows 
disillusion. 
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Of this negative freedom to inculcate opinion 
without interference by the state the freedom of the 
Press is a particular form. The freedom of the Press is 
a negative freedom, but it is not a nugatory one. 
Of it Mr. T. S. Eliot wrote recently: 

We assume that we have ‘freedom’ of the Press so 
long as we have violent differences of opinion finding 
their way into print; so long as a silly official policy on 
any matter can .be attacfcd by an opposition still 
sillier* This is the freedom of two mobs. It is a higher 
degree of freedom when thoughtful and independeiR 
individuals have the opportunity of addressing each 
other. If they have no vehicles by which they can 
express their opinion, then for them the freedom of the 
Press does not exist. 

This is a little too severe; and ‘by a higher degree of 
freedom’ is really meant ‘a different and more valu¬ 
able kind of freedom’. The ‘freedom of the Press is rmt 
freedom for everybody to express his opinion m the 
Press. But the phrase is used with vague overtones 
which suggest more than the reality. All that the 
freedom of the Press (which is the printing-press) 
really implies is that books and newspapers and jour¬ 
nals are free from interference or control by the govern¬ 
ment except for offences against the Common Law. 
That is an important freedom, which must not be 
underestimated simply because it includes no 
guarantee that thoughtful and independent mdividuais 
shall, in fact, be able to express themselves freely in 
books and newspapers and journals. The existence ot 
that different freedom — in the reasonable lorm 
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defined by Mr. Eliot — depends directly on the willing¬ 
ness of a sufficient number of people to buy books and 
support journals for the expression of the views of 
thoughtful and independent individuals. That readi¬ 
ness in the case of journals depends in its turn upon a 
general understanding that the existence of such a 
journal depends upon its being independent of 
revenue from advertisement. So soon as a journal is 
dependent upon advertising revenue for solvency, 
circulation must be its primary concern, not inde¬ 
pendence or thoughtfulness. 

In order to understand why some attractive, but 
now delusory, overtones have attached themselves to 
the phrase ‘the freedom of the Press’ we need to con¬ 
sider it historically. This accumulation of overtones 
probably begins with Milton’s great plea for ‘the 
liberty of unlicensed printing’; then comes Wilkes and 
The North Briton, and the struggle for the liberty of the 
subject over the legality of the general warrant; then 
the defeat of the prolonged effort of the House of 
Commons to prevent accurate reporting of its debates 
by condemning their publication as breach of privilege; 
and finally the successful attempt to bring into existence 
a newspaper press which did not need to -rely on 
secret subventions from the government. These are, 
at any rate, some of the chief phases of the long 
struggle to establish the freedom of the Press from 
government interference or control. The final phase 
was reached early in the nineteenth century. ‘The 
freedom of the Press’ was then established by enter¬ 
prising proprietor-editors of newspapers (such as 
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Coleridge’s friend, Daniel Stuart of the Morning Post 
and the Courier) who saw that a daily newspaper could 
become self-supporting by means of the advertise¬ 
ments it carried, instead of depending upon a govern¬ 
ment subvention. Thus, the establishment of a Tree 
Press’ was, in fact, the successful establishment of 
newspapers dependent upon advertisement revenue. 

By the characteristic paradox of capitalist enter¬ 
prise, the same mechanism which originally served to 
assert a new and real liberty, became in course of time 
the instrument of a new bondage. Whereas in the 
early nineteenth century the independence and 
seriousness of a newspaper attracted the advertiseis, 
who were individual men with ‘liberal’ inclinations 
and tastes of their own (including a taste for thought¬ 
fulness and independence), now in the twentieth 
century the necessity of attracting advertising revenue 
has become primary. Owing to the change in our 
economic system, expenditure on advertising is no 
longer in the control of individuals but of corporations, 
and the primary necessity of attracting it precludes 
striving for journalistic independence. Nothing can 
be allowed to stand in the way of vast circulation; and 
since the only source of vast circulation is the huge 
semi-literate public created by the Education Act of 
1870, independence and thoughtfulness are increas¬ 
ingly at a discount. 

Thus the actual condition comprehended in the 
phrase ‘the freedom of the Press’ in mid-Victorian 
times is entirely different from the condition compre¬ 
hended in the phrase to-day. Indeed during the 
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twenty-seven years of my own career as a journalist, the 
change has been prodigious. The number of inde¬ 
pendent journals of opinion has decreased, I should 
estimate, by two-thirds. For example, the number of 
daily newspapers now being published in Londoii is 
not more than one-third of the number published in 
1912. No less than three independent weekly journals 
— the JVation, the Athenaeum, the Week-End Review- 
have been merged into the New Statesman of to-day. 
They have been swamped by the expansion of the 
Sunday newspapers. It is futile to shed tears over this 
inevitable development, which is implicit in the 
capitalist system, but it is important to realize that 
the condition vaguely described as ‘the freedom of the 
Press’ has undergone this revolutionary change. The 
former freedom, which actually existed, to propagate 
many types of opinion by means of a great variety of 
journals of opinion has been drastically diminished. 
The negative freedom of the Press, from government 
interference, still remains intact; tlie positive freedom 
to avail oneself effectively of this negative freedom has 
largely disappeared. 

What is required in order to regain this positive 
freedom? The answer to that question is typical for 
the solution of the problem of education in democracy. 
The situation of the Press to-day is a direct conse¬ 
quence of the stage in capitalist development which 
society has reached — that concentration of capitals 
which Marx foresaw. Dictatorial socialism, national 
socialism, state-socialism (at least in the form gener¬ 
ally conceived) — none of these systems will do other 
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than aggravate the tendency. The first two will 
entirely abolish even the negative freedom of the Press 

— as we see in Russia and in Germany. 

State-socialism is rather different. So much depends 

upon what is understood by it. It is possible to con¬ 
ceive a state-socialism which would regard it as one of 
its most important duties to promote and protect 
autonomous economic and cultural enclaves wherever 
possible. But in the totalitarian form in which it is 
genei'ally envisaged, it would have no other or better 
effect than to turn the Press into a kind of huge BBC^ 

— a public utility corporation, perhaps ‘liberally’ con¬ 
ducted, but in fiict offering less freedom to genuinely 
independent opinion than does the BBC to-day. 

The only immediately practical way to regain a 
positive freedom of the Press is by an effort of the 
democracy within democracy’. Chosen journals must 
be supported by voluntary groups composed of people 
who understand the nature of capitalist society and its 
crushing effect on freedom of expression, and who 
therefore comprehend the necessity of paying a 
relatively high, non-competitive price for a journal, if 
it is to be able to exist independently of advertisements. 
In other’words, they have to understand implicitly 
or explicitly -- that the condition of a positive freedom 
of the Press is that the journal they support should not 
be a capitalist commodity at all. To the extent of 
their activity as voluntary supporters of such an 
independent journal they ‘corne out of’ capitalist 
society and enter a new association, which they have 
freely and responsibly willed. Moreover, in this new 
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association they have either directly, or vicariously, to 
take upon themselves the functions of the capitalist 
economy in respect of the journal of their choice: they 
have to make propaganda for it, not with a view to 
increasing its circulation as an end in itself, or in order 
to attract advertisements, but in order to increase the 
number of those who enter into this voluntary associa¬ 
tion. 


§ 

Such a voluntary association of supporters to a 
journal, whereby ‘the freedom of the Press’ is made 
positive, is a typical example of non-local ‘democracy 
within democracy’, whereas the revivified parish, 
centred in a revivified Church, of which we spoke in the 
last chapter, is a typical example of local ‘democracy 
within democracy’. These two types of creative com¬ 
munity are to be regarded as complementary. The 
non-local ^ is peculiarly typical of the integrated 
technological society of to-day; the local has its roots 
far in the past. But the object of both is to build a 
resistance to the creation and exploitation' of mass- 
psychology by modern technique. Both, in different 
ways and to different degrees, offer a corrective to the 
depersonalization of social relations under capitalist 
democracy. 

This depersonalization is not to be regarded as a 
mere and unmitigated evil. The majority of necessary 
processes in a technological society require it. But a 
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distinction is urgently required between the necessary 
and the unnecessary depersonalization of social 
relations. The unnecessary depersonalization is an 
unmitigated evil against which a systematic and 
sustained fight must be waged. This fight is the 
distinctive work of ‘the democracy within democracy’ 
whose guiding principle must be the repersonalization 
of social relations wherever possible. Once the essential 
problem of democracy is formulated in those terms, it 
becomes evident how deeply it concerns the Christian 
Church, and how pre-eminently that Church is called 
to be the inspiration and defence of ‘the democracy 
within democracy’. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the formation 
of these creative communities, these voluntary associa¬ 
tions, local and non-local, implies a more reactionary 
opposition to the necessary technological integration 
of a modern society. Our previous distinction between 
necessary and unnecessary depersonalization should 
have made this clear; but it is desirable to insist that 
the resistance to unnecessary depersonalization can be 
rational and effective only when a degree of necessa.ry 
depersonalization is admitted. On that admission, in¬ 
deed, ’depends the possibility of realizing the urgency 
of the complementary movement of repersonalization. 
To understand, and propagate the understanding, that 
an antithetical movement is at work, but now bhndly 
and unconsciously, and that its working must now be¬ 
come as far as possible conscious and rational—- this is 
eminently the function of ‘the democracy within de¬ 
mocracy’. The blind and unconscious antithesis to 
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excessive depersonalization is the surrender to moods 
of mass-hysteria and herd emotion. The positive and 
creative counter-movement is the formation of in¬ 
numerable enclaves of repersonalized social relations ~ 
a body of incessant existential criticism and purifica¬ 
tion of the social body. ‘Without contraries there is no 
pi egression, said William Blake j ‘the democracy 
within democracy’ applies this sovereign principle of 
the imagination first to tlie understanding and then 
to the actual vivilication of our modern society. 

On the political plane this elTort would fill with a 
positive content the huge silent spaces between the 
elected democratic representative in parliament and 

the individual man. Tliose spacers.- years in the time- 

dimension, and heaven knows what in the dimension 
of social contact - - are not to lx; filled by the time- 
honoured ‘Write to your M.lh’ 'flu; Member of Par¬ 
liament, in any creative conception of a democratic 
society, is not a dch;gate, but a repri;s(;ntative, sent to 
parliament to act with responsible freedom, lie has 
the right to be left alone. Those spaces are properly 
to be filled by positive democratic activities, the pro¬ 
pagation and the cxei'cise of responsible ffccdoin of 
individuals in theit less august and imperial but more 
conciete and immediate associations. These reejuire 
to be vitalized if the skeleton of rc'pi-escntativc de¬ 
mocracy is to be clothed in warm flesh and blood. 
Every such association, acknowledging a bond be¬ 
tween its members of a clifTcreiit and higiier order than 
mere self-interest, is a component of the nucleus of 
democracy within democracy’. Moreover, the process 
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of forming this nucleus is, in fact, the specifically 
democratic education of a democratic society. 

That process of education, we urge, is made really 
and concretely possible only by the formation of 
voluntary associations which establish between their 
members a new social relation, based on a new com¬ 
munity of responsibility. In order that the negative 
freedom of formal democracy may gradually be filled 
by the positive freedom of real democracy, the creation 
and activity of the democracy within a democracy is 
required, corresponding to the tertium quid which we 
discerned as existing between collectivism and indi¬ 
vidualism. We have to be clear that mere political 
democracy is not an alternative to these. That is plain, 
if only because democracy and individualism have co¬ 
existed in England and America so long that they are 
usually mistaken for one anotlrer. On the other hand, 
at the present time there is an increasing growth of 
collectivism without any obvious change in our de¬ 
mocracy. Up to a point both individualism and col¬ 
lectivism may be regarded as tendencies in a social 
economy which are necessary and good, so long as 
they are kept in control by a higher principle. The 
‘democracy within a democracy’ is that which keeps 
the elements of individualism and collectivism in con¬ 
trol. It realizes that both are necessary; but it realizes 
also that unless they are balanced in the body politic 
by a third influence — namely, the consciousness that 
synthesis between them is necessary — the final cause 
of democracy, which is the free and responsible person, 
will be destroyed by the anarchy of individualism or 
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the pantarchy of collectivism. The organization of this 
consciousness is the sine qua non of tlie continued 
vitality of democracy, above all at a time when the 
unprecedented tempo of social change is outside the 
range of our accustomed awareness. Unless this con¬ 
sciousness, which now exists in a diffused and instinc¬ 
tive form, is organized and concentrated, there will be 
nothing to oppose the dangers of uucriticized col¬ 
lectivism but an uncritical and unrealistic individual¬ 
ism, and, since any order is bett(U' than none’, the 
uncontrolled collectivism will triumph over indi¬ 
vidualistic anaichy. Ilu.' function of the organized 
dcmociatic consciotisnc.ss is to secure that not atvp order 
is welcomed, but only the best and most human order. 

The oiganization ol this consciousness may lx; (con¬ 
ceived as a comprehensive vohmtary association, com¬ 
prehending many component a.ssociations. This is the 
tiue democratic counti;r[)art ol ilu; party-organiza¬ 
tions under l'a.sc,ism and Uonnnunisin. Since it is 
based on the democratic conception of the Iree and 
responsible person, and .since that conception is really 
based on Christian principles, it will probably be 
largely Christian in composition; but Christian pro¬ 
fession will obviously not be a condition of participa¬ 
tion. It is much rather a common loyalty to certain 
fundamental Christian values than a common ac- 
ceptance of the Christian cult that is retjuired; for 
mere acceptance of the Christian cult, unfortunately, 
affords no guarantee whatever that Christian values 
are regarded as supreme for society. 

The practical functions of these component associa- 
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tions are infinitely various, to accord with the com¬ 
plexity of our modern and transitional society; but 
they seek to realize one common aim: that the sanctity 
of the free and responsible person shall be acknow¬ 
ledged in the concrete activity of society — on the one 
hand, in the new social institutions and forms of 
economic organization which are continually being 
developed, largely without real forethought, by a pro¬ 
cess of administrative improvisation by the state and, 
on the other hand, in the complementary voluntary 
institutions which are continually being created in 
order to remedy social injustice and correct social 
inertia. The organization of the democratic conscious¬ 
ness in such a comprehensive voluntary association 
must not be taken to imply what is currently known 
as an ‘organization’. It is not suggested that there 
should be a federation or amalgamation of such 
associations. What is required is the gradual con¬ 
centration and crystallization of a critical and co¬ 
ordinating consciousness which, pursuing its own 
work of education, would be content to approve and 
support associations which were in fact, through in¬ 
stinctive rightness rather than deliberate allegiance to 
principle, doing the good work in their several ways. 

Above all, what is required is the development of a 
sense of democratic direction in a class of responsible 
men, who are prepared to think, not for themselves, 
but for society as a whole, and not to yield themselves 
— at least without an incessant struggle — to the drag 
of social inertia. That calls for a development of the 
imagination which is likely to be burdensome to those 
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who undergo it. The path of greater awareness is 
strait and full of thorns to-day. The temptation to 
relapse into inertia becomes steadily stronger as the 
difficulties of disengaging ourselves from the compul¬ 
sions of an unconscious social order increase. But pre¬ 
cisely because the temptation is so great and so 
ubiquitous, the need of contending with it is more 
urgent. Our every act must be tlie act of a responsible 
man. These arc days, as the late Pope said, ‘when 
nobody is allowed to be mediocre’. 
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(L.M.==Latidshut and Mayer’s edition of Marx’s early writings 
entitled Ilistorische Materialismus, 2 vols. Kroner-Verlag: Leipzig.) 


G H A P T E R II 

Note i , p, 34. Z^ir KriiikJer HegelschenR^^ 
ung {L.M., I, p. 263). 

Note 2, p. 36. Ibid. {L.M., 1, p. 263). 

No'I’e 3, p. 36, It is only feir to say that Marx’s word is 
Alyslicwmis, which often has a derogatory nuance as compared 
with tlic word Mystik. Mysticismus may, therefore,^ mean rather 
hnystihcation’ than ‘^mysticism’ in the 8th Thesis. That does not 
adlect. tlie statement that 'Marxism is a kind of materialistic 
mysticism’, 

No'it: 4, p. 38. Kritik der H.R, {L.M., i, p. 264). 

Note 5, p. 38. In common fairness to Marx, it must be said 
that he was wholly concerned with religion as a social pheno¬ 
menon ~ with religion as 'compensation’ for social imperfections. 

I see no reason to suppose that he would not have allowed 
religion an important place as 'compensation’ for the ills that 
flesh ■— not the social system — is heir to. The fact4s that Marx 
had never thought out his position in regard to religion at all, in 
spite of his belief that he had disposed of it critically. What he 
had disposed of was Hegel’s idealist philosophy which was the 
contemporary German substitute for religion. From^ this angle 
Marxism may be regarded as a Jewish religious reaction against 
the sham-religion of Hegelian idealism, with its virtual identmea- 
tion of the existing Prussian state and the Kingdom of God. 
Marx, we may say, identified the Kingdom of God witb the com¬ 
munistic society to be — after great tribulation.^ That is a serious 
heresy from the Christian point of view; but it is far more Christian 
than the Hegelian position, and is not very remote from the chiliasm 
of primitive Christianity. 

Note 6, p. 40. Even now, in 1938, the terror of the workhouse 
potently persists, at any rate in the countryside.^ This terror 
of the workhouse is quite distinct from a shrinking from the 
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uniformity of ai^ institution, as such: which is often exaggerated. 
Nowadays, the country labourer and liis wife look upon the 
County Hospital with genuine afrection. W. H. liuclson's descrip¬ 
tion of the attitude of the Wiitshircanan to th(‘ Salisbury Infirmary 
corresponds to my experiences of tiu^ Norfidk man’s attitude to¬ 
wards the Norwich Hospital. Whether his aceoimt of the attitude 
of the London poor towards tluur liospitals is true, I cannot say. 
Perhaps the Londoner is not terrified of tlic workhouse either. 

That great, comely building of warm, red brick, in 
Fisherton Street, set w(‘ll back so that you can see it as a 
whole, behind its cedar and beech-trec's ■ - how familiar it 
is to the villagers! In numberk'ss humblehoiuc^s, in hundreds 
of villages ol t!u‘ Plain, and all over tiu^ surrounding country, 
the dnfirmary' is a iiairu^ of' tin* d(X‘pest uu^aning, and a. 
place of many sad and tender and beautiful associations. I 
heard it spoluai of in a manner which surprisixl me at first, 
for I know some of tlu" fjondon poor and a.ni accustomed to 
their a,ttitud(' tow^ards tiu' nuiropolitau hospitals. The Lon- 
donev uses them very frcH'iy; (hey have conu' to he as necessary 
to him as th(‘ grocer’s shop and tlu^ public-house, but for all 
the benefits he rcciaves from (hem h(‘ has no i'aintc^st sens<' of 
gratitude, and it is my experience; tliat if'you speak to him 
of this he is roustxl to anger and chanands ‘What are tluty 
fon*’ So far is he from having any thankful thoughts for 
all that has been given him for nothing and done for him 
mid for his, if'he has anything to say a.l a.11 on tiic matter it 
is to find fault with the hos|)itals and cast hlairu^ on them 
for not healing him more quickly or thoroughly. 

This country-town hospital and infirmary is differently 
regarded by tiic villagers of the Plain. It is a,<‘quaint<xl with 
it; perhaps it is not easy for anyone, ev<m in this most" healthy 
clislrict, to get through lifi‘ without sickness, and all arc 
liable to accidents. The injured or aillicted youth, takiai 
straight from his rough, harcl life and poor cottage, wonders 
at the place he finds himself in •— the wid<;, clean airy room 
and white, easy bed, the care and skill ol' the doctors, the 
tender nursing by women, and comforts and luxuries, all 
without payment, but given as it seems to him out of pure 
divine love and compassion — all this comes to him as some¬ 
thing strange, almost incredible. He suffers much perhaps, 
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but can bear pain stoically and forget it when it is past, but 
the loving kindness he has experienced is remembered. A 
Shepherd\s Life (7th ed.), pp. 18-19. 

Note 7^, p. 41. But it is true that, even to-day, nearly 20 per 
cent of British woi^king-class children are under-nourished through 
no fault of their parents. To be under-nourished means to be 
gently starved to be starved without the sensation of starvation. 


CHAPTER III 

Note i , p. 42. See my Heaven — and Earthy Chapters i-iii. 

Note 2, p. 43. Six Centuries of Work and Wages (6th ed.), p. 389. 

Note 3, p. 46. 

Workmen were to obey their master as they would obey 
the State,^and the State was to enforce the master’s com¬ 
mands as it would its own. This was the new policy behind 
the Combination Laws of 1799 1800. These two Acts, 

the second modifying the first, prohibiting all common action 
in defence of their common interests by workmen, remain 
the most unqualified surrender of the State to the discretion 
of a class in the history of England. . . . 

How much the working classes lost in happiness, in 
physical energy, in inoral power, in the inherited stamina of 
mind and body, during the years when these overwhelming 
forces were pressing them down, it is impossible to estimate. 
They were years of great moment to the race, and English 
history would have been very different for many generations 
... if the workers had been allowed to use the resources of 
organization for the defence of a standard of life, and if the 
rulers of England had not tied their hands behind their backs 
at the time, more than any other, at which they needed all 
their strength. Barbara and J. L. Hammond: Th Town 
Labourer (iy6o-’iS^2)y pp. 113, 141. 

Note 4, p. 50. Hurrell Froude: Remains^ i. 


CHAPTER IV 

Note i, p. 58. I am not, of course, denying that property still 
has, in fact, very great political power {See Chap, xiii); but it has 
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this indirectly, and, as I sliow later, largely owing to the in- 
diirenaice, and sonaaiuK's with the positive approval of the 
working class, f’or lh<‘ whoh'. (jurstion of' hhi' ruling class^ see 
iny llic Price of I,eadcrship (S.G.hi. Pn^ss). 


C n A F T E R V 

No'ri'- f, ]'). 72, d1i<‘ proof of'this stat(an(‘n{, if any is n(ax!(‘d, 
is that die Tsarist autoc'rac'v in Deecaulx'r 1893, iiuuh^ prai'tically 
irnp(essil)i(‘ tlu‘ change from ('omnuina! to honscdiold {(‘innxe Tia* 
coiuninne was rt\garded as tlie stronghokl of tlu''Tsarist regime. 
Th(‘ attitude was cliangc'd in ipoe simply Ixn'ause the {'X'asanls 
W(‘r(‘ in dangcx' of'pc'rmaiuait starvation. 

com|.)l(‘U^(l rnauifi'station of tlu^ l'aig;iish yc'oman was his 
achievianeut in the Ikirliamentary army in the Givil War. 'Thus 
th<‘ pioiKwr of ixwohition in oiu^ country Ix'conu's, by laps<‘ of 
tinu^ and the movtmxmt ol'liistory, th<* arch-cauuny of revolution 
in another. 


o t'l; A p ^r :e r v i 

Note i, p. 77. For an illuminating account of this rc'lation sec 
the autobiographical c'hapUx' at tin': beginning of Paul l’illi(dTs 
The Interprelation of History: also tin' na,rra,tive of the failur(‘ of his 
attempt to establisii a living relation !)etwe(m Socialism and 
GcaTium Protesta,ntism tdt:<a‘ tint war. 

Note 2, p. 78. Deuische Ideologie {L.M., u, p. 13). 

Note 3, p. 78. The locus classicus for this rtdigious (ha*iva.tion 
of the democratic im|)uls(^ in Ihiglatid is llu' Debates of the 
Parliameuiary Army in idff-cj, originally {lublislnal from the 
Clarke MSS. by Sir (JiKirh's Firth, and now n'f^ublished by Pro¬ 
fessor A. S. P. Woodhouse unclin' tlie title Purilanisui and Liberty 
(Gape). In those debates we s<‘e the actual birth-iiroeess of the 
democratic impulscn See, in ])articular, th«‘ sp<n.u;]u^s of‘(kdonel 
Rainborough. Tlicy are well discussed in A. 1 ). lindsay's h'ctures 
on TJie Essentials of Democracy (Oxfoi'd Prc'ss). 

Note 4, p, 85. Deutsche Ideologic {L,M.^ n, p, 10). 
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CHAPTER VII 

Note i, p. 93. Deutsche Ideologic (L.M., 11, p. 25). 

Note 2, p. 94. Thesen uber Feuerbach, 2nd Thesis {L,M., ii, 
P- 3 )- 

Note 3, p. 97. The most striking example of this degradation 
is Lenin’s own book: Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. 

Note 4, p. loo. The Crisis and Democracy, by the Rev. Eric Fenn 
(S.G.M. Press) (p. 47). 

Note 5, p. 102. Deutsche Ideologic (L.M., n, p. 30). 


' CHAPTER VIII 

Note i , p. 104. Deutsche Ideologic {L.M., ii, p. 30). 

Note 2, p. 105. Ibid. (L.iU., ii, p. 30). 

Note 3, p. 105. Kritik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie (L.AI., 
I, p. 276). 

Note 4, p. 106. Ibid. {L.M., i, p. 277). 

.Note 5, p. 106. Ibid. {L.M., 1, p. 269). 

Note ^6, p. 108. Engels, Letter to Joseph Block, September 2 ist, 
1890. Engel’s idea seems to have been that the non-economic 
factors cancel one another out: e.g. he writes in Ludwig Feuerbach 
(Lawrence & Wishart), p. 58: ‘Thus the conflict of innumerable 
individual wills and individual actions in the domain of history 
produces a state of affairs entirely analogous to that in the realm 
of unconscious nature.’ ‘Entirely analogous’ is a queer phrase. 

Note 7, p. 112. It is self-evident that in the case of a purely 
economic system, as conceived by Marxism, optimum functioning 
and maximum functioning are convertible terms. The distinction 
which in reality exists between them belongs to the ethico-political 
realm — for Marxism the realm of illusion. 

Note 8, p, 114. Ibid. (L.M., i, pp. 272-3). 

Note 9, p. 115. Ibid. {L.M., i, p. 280). 

Note 10, p. 116. Ibid. {L.M., i, p. 272). 

Note ii, p. 117. See Paul Tillich: The Interpretation ojHistory, 
Chap. I. 

Note 12, p. 123. ^ur Kritik {L.M., i, p. 274). 

Note 13, p. 124. Deutsche Ideologic {L.M., i, p. 33). 
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c: H A p r E R I X 

Noti^ I, p. Dn/lsrhr Itkoloujr n, ]). 31), 

Note 2, p. 134. lo'. Victor White, in Blacfijriarx^ May 1937. 

Noti-- 3, [). 'Fliis is perhaps an exaip,>;eration as I'egards 

Marx himself. I lis ])hras(‘ and his italic's ar(‘ siepuheant: hlie self- 
evident proof. . . ofhh(' practical (‘nei^y |ol'his t!ua>ry] is the fact 
that it originatt's in (In' decisiv<‘ posiiive annnlnumt of reiii^-ionh 
hhr Aiisn-ang- von dvr ents('hi(‘den('n posiiivrn AnflK'hnnir der 
Religion’. Positive aiumlnuait is obviously dislingnislux! h'om 
negative annulnuait: (lie phras<‘ implies that tlu' rt'ligioiis dyjiaiuic 
remains, though purifital of th<‘ r<'}igious illusion. 

Notis 4, I')* 13.3. No doubt, as I hav(‘ pt)int('d out, th<' congr<‘ga- 
tion of t.h<' workc'i’s ])y ilK‘ n(‘c<'ssiti('s of capitalist intlustrial pro¬ 
duction is lh(‘ most ])otent factor in hu'ilitaling tlu'ir f)()!itieal 
organization. Nor am I (haiying that tlu^ mass-d(anonstrations 
of the \vork(‘rs (as in Ifyd<' Ikirk in iHdy) ar<‘ int(‘rj)r(a(‘d by the 
ruling class as a threat of disturbaiux'. But that is beside the 
point. 

NevrE f), p. T/[4. ddiis is, of cours(\ a rather supta'ht'ial use of 
the term: hading class’. Tluaa* is a very laad s<‘ns{‘ in \vhi('h the 
working (dass is not tlu‘ ruling cla.ss in (‘ont<‘m])oi‘ary Ihatish 
democracy: see my analysis of the ])osiiion in Ih' Price of Leader¬ 
ship. But sociologmad analysis ot' that kind is not j)ossibh^ on 
Marxist j)riiuaples: it can b<‘ conduct(‘d only in tin* nadrn ol'the 
Apolitical illusion’. !u>r Marx hims<df the axliievaanent of com¬ 
plete democracy in a capitalist socitdy was synonymous with the 
working class becoming the ruling class. For an acute sociological 
analysis of the British ruling class, se('. 77 /c Price of Liberty, l)y Adolf 
La^wo (I'logtulli Press), 

Note (g p. 145. Soviet Democracy, by Pat Sloati (Collancz), 

P* ^ 39 - 

Note 7, p. 146. That is not to say that a dcunocracy may not 
prove to liave greater powtu's of endiu'ancc even in war; tliough 
it is surely untrue to say tliat the war of 1914-18 demonstrated 
this. It is highly iuiproliable that Gt:rma,ny would lia,v(‘ <mdured 
longer had her government been democratic. 
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GHAPTERX 

Note i, p. I5zp On this important matter see the chapters on 
Marx in my Heaven — and Earth: where it is shown that Marx’s 
despair at the iioii-politicai character of the German people was 
a powerful incentive in his discovery of the inevitability’ of social 
revolution. 


GHAPTERXI 

Note i , p. 178. For an insight into the ethos of the democratic 
working-class movement during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, see The Life of a Radical by Samuel Bamford, and William 
Lovett’s autobiography. Bamford represents the industrial worker 
of the north — he was a silk-weaver of Middleton in Lancashire; 
while Lovett, though of Cornish origin, was a London carpenter. 
The books are curiously different. 


CHAPTER XII 

Note i, p. 190. ‘The Christian faith’ needs definition. But the 
only kind of definition adequate to the purposes of this inquiry 
would demand a volume. Here I can only say that I mean by it the 
acceptance of the life, teaching, death, and after-life of Jesus as an 
authoritative revelation of the nature of reality and of the power 
that governs it. It is the belief in the revelation of the Absolute 
in the Person of Jesus Christ — T am the Way, and the Truth, 
and the Life’. 

Note 2, p. 192. From a review of a recent book by Mr. H. J. 
Laski in The Times Literary Supplement, 


chapter XIII 

Note i, p. 210. I have considered this problem in greater 
detail in The Price of Leadership (S.C.M. Press). See also Mr. R. H. 
Tawney’s masterly book on Equality (Allen & Unwin). 

Note 2, p. 219. Kautsky insisted that the theory of the 
‘revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat’ was distorted by 
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Lt'niii so as to coiu'caal tlu‘ i'art that Marx i!it(‘iu!('(i lh(‘|)hras(U)nly 
as a formal c^'fiiiition of the* siUialion (hat woiilcl arise in a ('oni- 
pk‘tc‘ |)oli(i('ai chaiuxa'acy mul(‘r (Xipitalism ///r conlinurd existence 
atid fiuiciionitii^ of the denioeraey beinii nsMiined. 'Hiis is probably true. 
Hut Marx remains j;uilty of tin' orijpna! lailurt* to a[)pre!HaH! that 
socialism is onpinicaily cli'pcauUnU on the i'mulaiiH'ntai \'alii(\s of 
(Icnuocrac'y. 


II A I* T E R XIV 

Note i, [). ‘.ejl). 'flic record ol'my c'{)nt<*m[,)orar\’ reaction will 
be found in various t‘ssays publislux! in the A/iii(Oi in ipitbip and 
since eolhx'tcxl uiuha' the' title 7 he Iveointion ofnn lutelleetind (daix'). 

Note li, p. 2^8. TJiuha’standiniF: tiu* actual woi'd [I'erstandi- 
giuii^) happens to be* one of th(‘ most dejp'adcxi associations ('or tlu^ 
Nazi mind. ‘A peac'(M)f undcu’standinp’ {I'erstdndigjnigsJriede) was 
the* slogan of* the* Reiciistag majority in ipiy. 'jiiis niovcancmt 
repi‘(‘senls, for Hcaa* llithu’, tlu' disease of ch'inoc'raey; and pro¬ 
bably tlu‘ word c‘X(it(^s in him a, (juitc* peeuiim' nausexn 


Q ri A i> 'r E R X V i 

No'FE I, p. 272. Wiiai pro!nis(‘s (o bc‘ ilut most sueca^ssful ol* 
such communilit's, the' Cotswold ihaidcaiiof, is guided by the 
deeply Christian teaciiing ol'th<‘ late* Dr. Idaniiard Arnold. 

Note 2, p. 273. Compare the* following' passag'e in a h'ttca* of 
Matthew ArnoUi written to Cardinal Nc'wman in 1871: 

Do you not think llia.t what is 'i'ory and anti-chmiocratie 
ill the Church of England (and undoubtedly hca' 'Tory, anti- 
democniticj and evem scpureanineal eharaet(*r • is very 
marked) is one of her gnxit (hingcu's at th<‘ prc\stmt tinug and 
a danger from which, the; Catholic Churdi, with its (ircM^'oiicx 
and Innoccmts of whom you Sjxxik, is mucdi more* extanpt? 
1 mean though the Roman C.latholic Church may in (act liavc^ 
been anti-democratic in mocha,m times <,)n die Continent^ then^ 
seems nothing in her nature to make licr so; but iu the 
nature of the English Church tlunx^ clocks: and is not this an 
additiona,! peril, at the present day, I'or the Iriiglish Church? 

Note 3, p. 277. llie Price of Leadership, p. Bcj. 
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G H AFTER XVII 

Note i, p. 281. 'More intimate’, partly in the emotional sense, 
because the national Church has been compelled to become much 
more active — to use Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase, it has become 
'a go-getter’ for souls; but partly by reason of an increase of 
genuine concern for the social condition of the people. On the 
other hand, the national Church is less intimately related to 
society in the objective sociological sense; it is much less an 
accepted organ of social integration. The parson has lost^ very 
much of his social significance; and has become less essential to 
tlic working of modern society. He no longer occupies a 'key- 
|.)osition’ even in rural society. That has been taken from him 
largely by the doctor under National Health Insurance. 
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